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They stay inside the doorway so that no 
space is wasted passageways are left clear. 
All Modernfold doors are quality-built for 
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..» A small firebrand! 


A GUEST EDITORIAL BY LIONEL SHAPIRO 


Oo" doesn't have to travel halltwa round 
the world to discover that (/re overn 


nent, What it does or doesn't do or declines 
to do, is the primary concern of people 
verywhere no matter what sort of govern 
ment it democracy like France, Britain 
or the United States, a dictatorship like 


Spain or the Soviet Union, ¢ inadians need 


merely read the tront pages of their news 


papers to know that (/re overnment is the 


liveliest news that flows out of every foreign 
dateline 

But one does have to return to Canada 
ifter a journey halfway around the world to 
realize that this country ts the great excep 
tion The personalities and actions of our 


polity il leaders s/iould be the most urgent 


t doesn't work 


news a Canadian reads but 
out that way An Ottawa dateline ts a source 


of minor concern to the vast majority of 


Canadians This is one country in. which 
neent iw the least exciting item in 
the verage day's news budget 


This reporter has just completed a jour 
y through Europe as far as the Middl 
Fast. He 


was not surprised to discover that 


Ottawa dateline in a European news 
papel ; as scarce as a gesture of Arab 
Israc wood will, nor was he pleased to 


r that the only Canadian politician 
dis d around a dinner table, and then 


vas a man called Maurice Duplessts 


one word that best describes our govern- 
ment no less than our people is reasonable 
We are by tradition a reasonable people and 
the government is a reflection of our mass 
personality. Not being a volatile people, our 
political life tends to become somewhat dull 
Sitting next to a country where a politician's 
golt score is front-page news, we in Can- 
ada, with a seventy-four-year-old prime 
minister, can scarcely develop a good dis- 
cussion on who his successor will eventually 
he 

This placid state of affairs is not, how- 
ever, an unalloyed virtue. Stolidity can be- 
come a drudge and then an anchor. In a 
nation growing and fattening the way ours 
is, We desperately need sharpness and aware- 
ness and political excitement. We need to 
develop vibrant political personalities and to 
learn to savor them. I suppose we could 
use an unpleasant firebrand on Parliament 
Hill or perhaps a small scandal, if only to 
remind us that our national life is admin- 
istered by mortal men and not by a great, 
almost intallible business machine 

One shouldn't, | suppose, complain too 
bitterly. After all, | have recently witnessed 
political assassination on the streets of Nico- 
Sta a bloody tree-for-all in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and a man as talented 
is Sir Anthony Eden debating savagely in 
defense of his political life A return to 
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Van you answer 


these questions 
on. CANCER? 


Does CANCER give early warning signals? 


Often it does .. . and much of the progress 
against cancer is due to the fact that more 
and more people are aware of signs that may 


indicate cancer . and report them to their 


doctors promptly. These symptoms, in the 


great majority of cases, indicate some condi- 
tion other than cancer. Learn cancer’s 
warning signals listed below. 


Why is early diagnosis so important? 

Because early diagnosis increases the chances 
of cure. Approximately 50 percent of all 
cancers develop in parts of the body which 
the doctor can easily examine. This is why 
periodic examinations should not be ne- 
glected, especially by women over age 35 and 
men over age 40. The Canadian Cancer 
Society believes that many lives that are lost 
each year could be saved by earlier examina- 
tion and diagnosis. 


Are we gaining in the fight on CANCER? 


“There has been very slow but steady prog- 
ress against cancer.’ This heartening state- 
ment has been made by the Canadian Cancer 
Society. For one thing, cancer death rates 
for women have shown a significant decrease 
since 1941. 


Are there any new “‘sure cures” for CANCER? 


Not by any means! The only treatments by 
which cancer can now be controlled or cured 
are surgery, X-ray and other forms of radia- 
tion. Other methods of treatment 
especially those claimed to be “sure cures” 
should be avoided. Fortunately, the three 
accepted ways of attacking cancer are 
undergoing steady improvement . . . and 
ever-widening research on cancer holds 
promise for tomorrow's progress against 


this disease 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 
1. Any sore that does not heal. 
2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 
3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
4. Any change in a wart or mole. 


an 


. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 


Any change in normal bowel habits. 


Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Nttews 4 Canada 


Please send me he free 
booklet What You Should 
Know About Cance i6-M 
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London Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Sydney Silverman vs. the gallows 


EVERY VMORNING of the week, 
except Sunday, a member of 
parliament is certain to receive 
letters from his constituents. 
When the weather is fine the 
letters are fewer in number, but 
when the weather is bad the ink 
flows more freely. In fact, writ- 
ing to your MP is a long-estab- 
lished British custom 

It was not so in the early 
nineteenth century when pocket 
boroughs were the order of the 
day and an MP literally bought a 
seat in parliament for cash. Thus 
in those far-off times we have the 
example of a Tory MP named 
Henson who received a _ letter 
from his local chairman, asking 
him to vote against the Excise 


Bill. Here was the MP’s reply: 


Dear Sir, 
I have received your insolent 
letter I know that you have 
been trying to sell yourselves to 
another MP. I know, what you 
do not know, that I have just 
sold you The curse of the gods 
be upon you, and when the 
excise officers come to your 
homes may your wives and 
daughters be as open to them as 
they were to me when I had the 
honor, Sir, of being, 

Your obedient servant, 


W. Henson 


Those spacious days are over 
but I doubt if there is an MP 
anywhere who at some time has 
not wished that he could write 
such a letter to some of his 
faithful constituents 

All this is a preamble to the 
fact that just now my post is 
ominously heavy, as indeed it is 
for the other Tory MPs who 
voted recently for the abolition of 


the death penalty Cherefore 


THEY SQUARED OFF 


4 


Laborite Sydney Silverman led the 
fight against capital punishment 
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with your permission I shall 
present you with an epistle from 
a constituent which reached me 
recently, and also my reply. For 
purposes of anonymity and not 
in any sense of denigration, we 
shall call my correspondent Mr. 
John Blank 
Here is the letter: 


Dear Sir, 
We greatly deplore the fact that 
you voted for the abolition of 
hanging murderers! 
We consider that all members of 
parliament should first have 
obtained a_ referendum from 
their constituents. In conse- 
quence, it cannot be a true vote 
as you are expressing your own 
opinions and not the wishes of 
your electors. 
In consequence you will have lost 
five votes at the next election tf 
this bill goes through. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
John Blank. 


And here is my reply: 


Dear Mr. Blank, 
I am very sorry that at the next 
election the five people in your 
household will vote socialist or 
Liberal. I gather that this is a 
matter of conscience with you, 
and therefore I would not try to 
make you change your mind 
As capital punishment is also a 
matter of conscience with me, 1 
shall adhere to my view, just as 
you will adhere to yours. 
Sincerely 


Beverley Baxter 


Incidentally, it must not be 
thought that Mr. Blank’s atti 
tude is exceptional. Undoubtedly 
the Continued on page 104 
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but some M Ps were suspicious 
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ce 54 
Diana Cabinet Sink. All 


This 


nters 


lovely 


round a 


steel, it features stain 


less-steel trim pore elain 


enameled steel top; new 
one-handle faucet with 
9-year parts warranty 
rinse spray; cutlery 


drawer and cutting 


board drawer 





Rotary Corner base cabinet 
has shelves that turn to bring 
wanted items up front 





If modernizing, start with a 
town Kitchens Cabinet Sink 
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Why you see quality-built 
Youngstown Kitchens in thousands 
of the finest new homes 


Only Youngstown Kitchens give you so much 
convenience, such beautiful colors ...so many 











features that add to the value of your home! 
This week end, why not visit the model homes in vour 
community? You'll find a world of exciting new idea 
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“You mean I’m losing 


OVER $1,000 A YEAR?” 


That 1s one way of putting it. 


Another way would be to say that her husband’s Will has 
placed very rigid restrictions on the Investment powers of 


his Executor. Restrictions that are proving costly today. 


Your Executor can hold—and buy—only the investments 


that you have authorized in your Will. 

If you have limited the choice to a narrow field, nothing 
can be done about it later on. 

The best defences against changing conditions are (1) a 
Will that allows your Executor some discretion in Investing 
—and (2) an experienced Executor who can be relied on 


to use that discretion to your benef larles’ advantage. 
What does your Will say about investments ? 


Plan to discuss it today with one of our Trust Officers and 


without any obligation on your part. 
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Finance Minister Harris is stoutest ally of our hungry arts 


How much will Ottawa help the arts? 


DONT GIVE up hope for a 
Canada Council for Encourage 
ment of the Arts, Letters, Hu 
manities and Social Sciences, 
which was recommended by the 
After five 


years in various official pigeon 


Massey Commission 


holes the Canada Council is again 
under active consideration, and 
the legislation to set it up will 
probably be brought in at the 
next session of parliament 

No formal decision to _ this 
effect has yet been taken, but 
individual cabinet ministers have 
predic ted with every appearance 
of confidence that it will be done 
Some of them had hoped for it 
last year and again this year, and 
twice were disappointed. They 
do not expect to be disappointed 
a third time 

It will be autumn at the earli- 
est before the government makes 
up its mind on the precise details 
of the Canada Council, or decides 
how much money the council will 
have to distribute in scholar 
ships, fellowships and grants to 
worthy causes. If the recom- 
mendations of the Massey Com- 
mission are carried out in full 
the council would have about a 
million and a quarter dollars a 
year for undergraduate scholar- 
ships alone, another three hun- 
dred thousand or so for senior 
fellowships, and fairly substantial 
amounts for the support of vari- 
ous private organizations that 
now are trying to promote Can- 
adian culture on shoestring budg- 
ets of donated money. It would 
also staff and finance an infor- 
mation centre to handle enquiries 
from abroad on cultural matters 
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How much of this fairly ambi 
tious project the government will 
actually adopt is a matter for 
speculation. However, members 
of the cabinet have given per 
sonal assurances to various people 
that the council will be operating 
soon enough, and with money 
enough at least to take over 
more than a hundred scholar 
ships in the humanities and so 
cial sciences that now are being 
supported by the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations. In fact, 
it was these scholarships that 
brought the whole matter of the 
Canada Council to a head 

Last summer, as reported here 
at the time, the Rockefeller 
Foundation decided Canada was 
now rich enough and mature 
enough to carry on a scholarship 
program without further assis 
tance To the Social Science 
Research Council it gave a final 
“‘terminal’-. i grant 
carry on for'one more year-—and 
offered another equal sum if 
Canadian donations could be 
found to match it dollar for dol 
lar. To the Humanities Research 
Council, which had also been 
awarding scholarships with 
Rockefeller money, the founda 
tion said kindly but firmly that 
the grant would not be renewed 

Donald Creighton, biographer 
of Sir John A. Macdonald and cur 
rent president of the Humanities 
Research Council, took it for 
granted from the foundation’s 
letter that it was a final decision 
In early autumn, however, some 
cabinet ministers intervened to 
ask the foundation for a stay of 
execution. Continued on page 106 
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BABY SAVINGS 
Rexecll Tiny Tot A-Sa-Rex Tablets. 


Kiddies headache relief. 50 1-grain tablets 
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large. Reg. 65¢ 2 for 66¢ 


Rexall Cod Liver Oil. Plain 8 oz 
reg. $1.15 2 for $1.16 


Rexall Polymulsion. Multi-vitamin pre 
paration for babies and children 


+ oz. reg. $1.95 2 for $1.96 
3 oz. reg. $2.95 2 for $2.96 


Rexall Child's Tooth Brush. 3 rows nylon 
bristles. Reg. 15¢ 2 for 16¢ 


Rexall Perco-Cod 100 A and D. A blend 
of Percomorph Liver Oil with C d Liver Oil 


12!2 c.c. reg. $1.25 2 for $1.26 


Rexall Lanolin. Ideal for babies 
2 oz. tube reg. 75¢ 2 for 76¢ 


Adrienne Baby Brush Set. Soft Nylon 
bristled brush with mate hing comb in gilt 
box. Reg. $1.00 


1 


2 for $1.01 
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@° SALE DATES — 


VITAMIN BUYS 


Rexall Multiple Vitamin Tablets 
Formerly PANOVITE). 


2 $2.60 
t : 21 $4.76 
Rexall Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
Tablets. 2 96¢ 
Rexall Nerve Tonic with Vitamin B1 
6 eg. $ 2 $1.51 
Rexall Cod Liver Oil Fortified. \ 
D. 4 eg, $1.00 2 tor $1.01 
Rexall Cod Liver Oil Compound Tablets 
)reg. 8 2 $1.76 
Rexall Vitamin B Compound Tablets 
: 2 $2.76 
Rexall Vitamins and Minerals Capsules. 
) reg. $1.98 $1.99 
00 reg. $3.49 2 for $3.50 
Rexall Wheat Germ Oil Capsules 
0 reg. $1.25 for $1.26 
Rexall Yeast and Iron Tablets. | 
f 100 reg, $1.00 2 for $1.01 
Rexall Blood Purifier 
siding IRON ‘ ating ( 
$1.2 2 for $1.26 


Rexall Cod Liver Compound with 
Creosote. [lx t ‘ 

6 eg. $ 2 $1.26 
Rexall Tasteless Extract of Cod Liver 
Compound with Vitamin D_ |i 
eg. S ) 2 $1.26 


SALE 


TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE PLUS A CENT 
AT OVER 1500 REXALL STORES IN CANADA 





1 





4, 





APRIL 18th, 


WEDNESDAY 


FAMILY REMEDIES 


Rexall Mineral Oil—Heavy (American). 
16 oz. Reg. 85¢ 2 for 86¢ 
Rexall P.K.Z. Effective relief of sin iple 
diarrhea. 8 oz. Reg. $1.00 2 for $1.01 
Rexall Quinine Bromide Compound 
Tablets. 24 reg. 40¢ 2 for 41¢ 
Rexall Rexillana Cough Syrup. Soothes 
dryness, tickling. 4 oz. reg. 65¢.2 for 66¢ 
Rexall Camphorated Oil. Chest colds, 
rheumatic pains. 4 oz. reg. 50¢. 2 for 51¢ 
Rexall Castor Oil. Excellent laxative 


fine quality. 4 oz. reg. 55¢ 2 for 56¢ 
Rexall Epsom Salt. Effective, safe laxative 
8 oz. reg. 25¢ 2 for 26¢ 


Rexall Aga-Rex Compound. Gentl 


laxative. 16 oz. reg. $1.50 2 for $1.51 
Rexall ee Balm. For headaches 
olds, neuralgia oz. reg. 75¢.2 fi wr 76¢ 
Rexall Bisma- lies Gel. Relief from upse 
stomach. 8 oz. reg. $1.25 2 for $1. 26 


Rexall Bismo-Rex Mates. Neutralize ex 
cess acidity. 24 tablets reg. 35¢. 2 for 36¢ 
Rexall Bronchial Cough Syrup. Helps 

check « oe ing quic kly, relieve ongestion 
6 oz. reg. 60¢ 21 r Ole 


Rexall Chenecste Cough aap ‘t Ise 
coug zhs due to colds & oO 

reg. $1.00 for $1.01 
Rexall Cold Capsules. ki: — » muscu 
aches, reduces fever. 25 reg. 75¢.2 for 76¢ 
Sani-Ped Corn Solvent. Painlessly vr 
moves corns. '2 oz. reg. 40¢ 2 for 41e¢ 
Rexall Ear Wan Drops. Effectivel fte 
wax. 4 oz. reg. 75¢ 2 for 76¢ 
Rexall meal. Soothes, refresh: trained 
or irritated eves. 7 ) eg. 75¢.2 for 76¢ 


Rexall Hista- Rex ‘Compound Cupevies. 
Relief from discomforts of cx ~ 


20 reg. $1.00 r $1 01 
Rexall lodized Throat TERE An tise 
relieves irritation. 3 oz. reg. 40¢ 2 for 4l¢ 
Rexall Kidney and Bladder Pills. 
50's reg. 60¢ 2 for 6le 
Rexall Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic. Mout 
wash. 8 oz. reg. 60¢ 2 for 6le 
Rexall page iy Liniment. Museu! 
sprains. 4 ¢ 2 for 76¢ 
Rexall Liquid Chest Rub. Relieves quick! 
won't stain. 2 oz i¢ 2 for 80¢ 


— Milk wa Magnesia, Plain. Pure 
uild, crean 
og. O5¢ 2 for 66¢ 
Rexall ~~ of ey Vablets. Mint 
flavoured iX e act 
85 reg 194 2 for 50< 
Rexall Nose and Throat Relief with 
Ephedrine (Aqueous). ! 
reg. OO¢ 2 for 61e¢ 
Rexall eg nnserseg The } te 
flavoured laxati Popular itl Ire 
ston. 15 21 46¢ 
60 reg. 7 2 for 76¢ 
Rexall tip Aid Salve. | pped r 
P 4 oz. reg. S0¢ 2 for 5l¢ 


BEAUTY AIDS 


Adrienne All-Purpose Cream. Saf 
renting > $1.11 
Adrienne _ gma cy Pet 
ter-bath ref é s 00.2 for $2.01 
Adrienne Guest oe Delightf 

Re ¢. 2 boxes for 86¢ 
aren eid Lotion. 


stick Protect i nd lace } 


reg. 85¢ 2 for 86¢ 
Adrienne Perfume. An exq e frag ‘ 
| dram re T5¢ 2/1 76¢ 
Powder Put. Soft velou ‘ | 
meter, pe Re ¢ 2 for 16¢ 
Gardenia liquid Skin Softener. Kee 
Ki Re ¢ 2 | 86< 
Lorie Both Bulbs. P frag e. N 

x of 12. Reg. $ 2 | $1.11 
nate de Cologne. Blue Hyacinthe M 
N t’’. Reg. $1.85 2! $1.86 
Both Powders. Blue I! nthe r Lang 

s Lavender. Reg. § ) 2 for $1.76 
Gardenia Face Powder. |: eautif 
hades. Reg. 85¢ 2 for B86¢ 
Lorie French Balm. Soothes and softer 
d skin quick Reg. 75¢ 2 for 76¢ 
Perfumes. “Blue Hyacinthe Gardenia 
My Night’. 1 dram reg. 50¢.. .2 for 51¢ 
Lorie Emuteified Cocoanut Oil. Lx 
hair soft, lustrous. Reg. 45¢ 2 for 46¢ 


Silque Seeman Liq. Reg. 85¢.2 for 86¢ 
Langlois Cream of Almonds. Soothes and 


lubricates. Reg? 55¢ 2 for 56¢ 
Gardenia Cold Cream. Reg. 85¢. 2 for 86¢ 
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ADRIENNE LIPSTICK 

Keeps lips soft and smoot 
5 beautiful shades 
Naturelle, Blaze Red, Mag 
c Red, Blossom, Fuchsia, in 
metal case 


$185 2 for $1.26 


ADRIENNE ROUGE 
LIQUID. 


Magic Red. Ideal 


si00 2 tor $1.01 


Reg. $1.5C 





MEN'S GROOMING VALUES 


Langlois Lavender Shaving Soap 


2 $1.26 
Stag After Shave Lotion 
2 $1.01 
Klenzo Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
86< 
Langlois Lavender Hair Cream Dressing 
2 56<¢ 
Stag Shaving Cream 
2 56< 
Langlois Lavender After Shave Lotion 
j 96<¢ 
Langlois Lavender Talcum Powder 
61¢ 
Lather Brush 
2 $2.01 
Klenzo Razor Blades 
26¢ 
Pocket Comb 
2 26< 
Klenzo Tar Soap 2 40< 
Rexall Klenzo Germicidal Soap 
2 36¢ 
365 Bay Rum 
2 86< 
Lorie Liquid Brilliantine 
! 2 5l¢ 
Stag Military Hair Brush 
2 $1.51 
Rexall Shaving Lotion 
2 54< 


THURSDAY 


_—— 





ADRIENNE SPRAY HAIR NET. Keeps curls neat 
for damp rainy weather. Not greasy, or 
drying. 





19th, 20th, 2ist 


SATURDAY 


FRIDAY 


ADRIENNE CREAM DEODORANT. Safe, 
effective protection that lasts for hours. Will not 
soil clothes and does not dry out in jar 


rag 3 3 2 for 86° poy ? for 56S 






GLOS-KREME For well 
groomed, easy to man 
age hair In convenient 


tube 


reg. 55¢ 2 tor JOS 


ADR AENN' 
SPi A) 
HAIR NI! 


*th Lanot” 


— 


is easy to apply 


2 $1.51 


ADRIENNE FACE 

POWDER. Three flatter 
ing shades correctly 
blended to suit your 
skin type and enhance 





your appearance. Ve 


LANGLOIS LAVENDER MENTHOLATED 
SHAVING CREAM. For clean, smooth 


Ty 
] for shaves that leave your face cox ana re 
' hi 


vety smoot? 


freshed. Lather or brushless 


Reg. 59¢ 





DENTAL NEEDS STATIONERY SAVING‘ 
Klenzo Dental Piate Brush Lord Baltimore Envelope 
2 6l«< 2 21 
Rexall Dental Fix Powder Delray No. 10 Commercial Envelope 
2 36¢ 2 26« 
Rexadent Tooth Paste. | Lord Baltimore Letter Pad 
} O5¢ 2 66¢ 2 46< 
Rexadent Tooth Powder. | Classic Netes"’ Nete Pad 
2 60<¢ 16 
MI-31 Tooth Powder with Sodium ; ‘ pe 
Perborate. | ‘ 2 56¢ Classic Letter Foldover Pad 
Rexall Tooth Brush 2 36« 
I ‘ 2 36¢ Springwood Papeteri« 
Rexall Tooth Brush 
‘ | 2 5l< 2 $1.01 
MI-31 Tooth Paste. | b Rexall Blue Lined Envelopes 
‘ , ( 2 60< 2 16< 


BONUS VALUES 


Not on 1 ¢ Sale Plan but special values during the sale only 


FOUR TERRIFIC 





a 





~ “ 
ELKAY’S AEROSOL § ELKAY’S AEROSOL FOUR-SQUARE REXALL PLASTIC 
AIR REFRESHER MOTH PROOFER FLOOR WAX QUIK BANDS 


Push-button deodorizer Kills moths j ¢ For sparkling cle 
quickly dispels odors c f 


ae St S....e 53° 


5 oz. 98¢ 
Now 2 for 















On the best Lawns you'll always find 


“.LAWN-BoY 


CANADA’S MOST POPULAR POWER MOWER 


7 the EASIEST STARTING 
SIMPLEST OPERATING 


Power Mower you can buy! 


























































Lawn-Boy is the power mower 
with all the features for grass 
cutting efficiency—handsome 
equipment for small home or 
large estate. It has magically 
easy starts, stops at the touch of 
a button, smooth gliding action 
that keeps your lawn velvety 
smooth. Lawn-Boy trims even 
hard-to-get-at corners, distri 
butes pulverized grass clippings 
evenly over the lawn to build that 


springy good to- walk-on turf 


Add the economical optional leaf 
“ mulcher and be through with 
AN raking forever. For the best and 


easiest in lawn care, choose from 
three great Lawn-Boys all pow 
ered by the famous 2 h.p. IRON 
HORSE engine 





'  SNOW-BOY/LAWN-BOY¥ tom 


cuts grass in summer—clears snow in winter 


ty 
SAME ENGINE OPERATES BOTH 
ae Using the interchangeable 2 h.p 
\ % lron-Horse engine, Snow-Boy and 
4 Lawn-Boy are available with or 


without engines. The owner of one 


may 
i 
( ) can acquire the other economically 


x 


Outboard, Marine 
& Manutacturing Co. of Canada, ltd 


Peterborough Canada 


4A-3011 
MADE IN CANADA WITH SALES AND SERVICE COAST TO COAST 


Also monvfacturers of Johnson, Evinrude & Elto outboard. motors, lron-Horse gasoline engines. 
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Mailbag 


What’s our best defense policy ? 


In The Costly Folly of Our Defense 


Policy (Feb. 18) Major-Gen. W. H.S 
Macklin gives a painfully blunt assess 
ment of our nuclear dilemma we 
‘“‘defend?”’ our lives with an air force 


that will kill the enemy as dead as they 
will kill us: We also need “diversified 


forces tor other roles elsewhere 

But we can’t get the money and 
men. So Macklin proposes a solution, 
‘if we can forget hydrogen bombs for 


a moment.” Thus the militarists dare 


no longer be realistic 

Christ’s warning that “‘‘all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword”’ has reached its ultimate mean- 
ing The real and 
spiritual. We must overcome evil with 
good. The futility of our defense expend 


solution is moral 


itures is proved by the starvation 
disease, ignorance and poverty in the 
world We can’t even afford to give 
our surpluses to those in need.— Gerard 
Daechsel, Black Point, N.S 

a Macklin speaks of our ‘‘valu- 
able, flexible’? air division in Europe, 
and of our “static’’ air defenses at 


home. Our air defense at home is just 
as flexible, and infinitely more valuable 
to Canadians The British, French, 


Germans are just as capable of paying 


for their own defense as we are of 
paying for ours. The solution is to 
bring home all our forces.—_J. V. Berg 


man, Winnipeg. 


establish 
with 


@l have a 
guided-missile bases in the Arctic, 
about a hundred hydrogen bombs. A 
dozen of these bombs falling on Russia 
would annihilate her Tell Russia 
if she any country by 
the bombs are launched 


simple plan: 


conquers force 
Russia would 
retaliate and our planet is finished 


Ken Menzies, Deep River, Ont. 


Postscript from Laura Lee 


girl born with an 
enlarged heart. Doctors advised us not 
to think of an operation. At this time 
we read A Day In The Operating Room 
in your July 15 issue of 1953. 

Right away we decided to fly east 
with Laura There the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar angiograph machine men- 
tioned in article proved the 
diagnosis Instead it showed 
a condition she will now outgrow. We 
many years of anxiety 
Pence, Cayley, Alta. 


Our little was 


Lee 


your 
wrong 


saved 
Don 


were 
Mrs 


Vive les Anglais! 


In the article, Is Jean Beliveau The 
Best Ever? (March 3), 
Quebec City where, as Beliveau puts 
it, “nobody speaks English.”’ Beliveau 
played for the Quebec Aces and Cita 
The owners of these teams were 
both English-speaking. The English- 
speaking community nine Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches, one of 
the finest high schools in Canada and 
has just opened the $4,250,000 Jeffery 
Hale’s Hospital. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has stated that there are 
25,000 English-speaking people living 
within thirty miles of Quebec City. 
—R. S. Smith, Quebec City. 


you mention 


dels. 


has 


MACLEAN'S 


Was Hutchison right about Toronto? 


Thanks to Bruce 
his report on Toronto 
will forgive 
cower under critical analysis 


Hutchison fo: 
March 3 He 
have to our failure to 
But we 
have been anatomized, disse« ted, ove! 
hauled, pondered upon and scrutinized 
by the best of visiting outlanders so he 
must pardon our thinly stifled yawns 
Of course we are not one big cohesive 
city What 
are from Ealing, Shepherd's 
John’s Wood and Finsbury Park. Well 
loront 


Leaside 


9 


Londoner 
Sush, St 


big city is 


we have the same situation in 
We live in Scarborough and 





ind Long Branch and North York. But 
where do we live it up? Wh 
down to dear old Y onge Street H.D 
loronto 


go to 
Came ron, 


@In Hutchison’s 
Feb 18 he 
aspect of the politacal situation 
control the administration |} 
The 


forces newsprint manufacturers to su} 


Political Quebse 
frightenin 
+} 


missed one 
seeming 
over newspapers zovernme!l 
ply paper to Quebec publishers at ab« 
four ton under the 
price. These papers seem to be afraid 
to discuss the political situation.— S« 
ton Scott, Montreal. 


going 


dollars a 


An ode to Jasper 


I have often envied your Jaspe 


I wish I were that Jasper Be 
As featured in Maclean’s 
With stealthy stride and shagg 
And lord of his domains! 


To have for mine those lands of 
And tingle to their sons 

To drink at will fri ‘ 
And laze th imme 

But when the snows and breeze 

froz: 

I'd bid them all adieu 

And sure as fate I'd hibernate 
And sleep the winter through 


I'd burrow deep and in I'd cree; 


And stay there snugly curled 
And in my dreams I'd laugh, it se« 
At all the outside vorld! 


James Allen, Toronto 


A bouquet for Penfield 


A bouquet on your life of Dr. Wilder 
Penfield (Feb. 18). As a former pa 
tient I had the opportunity to observe 
the personality traits so well described 
by Eric Hutton. He’s a man, it seems 
to me, who can bring out the best in 


anybody working with him.—David 
Gilders, Port Arthur. >» 
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What a shine! 
The G-E POLISHER 


gives you 
sparkling floors 


in minutes 


Right up to baseboards. . . deep into corners 
under furniture—the G-E Polisher 
gives you sparkling floors in minutes 
hardwood, linoleum or tile. 
You just guide, as the perfectly balanced 
operation of the counter-rotating brushes 
eliminates pushing, side-pulling or tugging 
cuts all the work from floor polishing. 
For an added lustre or quick touch-up, 
use the snap-on buffing pads. Step into your 
dealer's today and see the G-E Polisher. 


soon as you put it to work on your floors 






you'll cheer—“‘what a shine!”’ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


OLISHER 















The newest high in fashion... 
the most down-to-earth in value! 


PLYMOUTH 6::V-8 














PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE V-8 HARDTOP 
4 There’s no mistaking the look of her. It’s the look of the 
future, bound to be imitated for years to come. She’s a 
; Flight-Styled streak, this long, low Plymouth, with the 
{ roominess of space itself and the breathlessness of a hundred 
'y 
. { years from now... 
=~ os _— 
‘ But the value is for today—and as down-to-earth practical 
4 \ \ as a country-store philosopher! A few of the facts are 
_ » * aa presented here. Read them—and then, for the flight ride 
| _ . of your life, ask your dealer for the demonstration ride that 
VALUE in performance! Up VALUE in real safety innova . ye : : ; 
to ZOO hor powell it finger tions! Like the Safety-Rim tells the rest of the story In deeds! At the push of a button, 
tip command with new push wheels that help hold tires on off vou so— 
button PowerFlite automat the rim in the event of a Y J - - , 
transmission. Full-time power — blowout. Ask your dealer —as if leaving the rest of us down below, still tied to the apron 
teering, and the finest of ibout the extra safety in ; is at Biatts Bisth | 
power brakes are available Plymouth headlamps, door strings of 4 fother Earth: 
too. of course! latches, brakes, tires, locks! 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
VALUE in reomy luxuriousness! The exterior bigness is re- 
flected in Plymouth’s surprisingly spacious interiors — model for 


model. And Plymouth’'s fashion-rich appointments are as WATCH CLIMAX — SHOWER OF STARS WEEKLY ON TV. CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR DATE AND TIME 


ire beautiful 





isting as they 











PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SPORT SUBURBAN 


See the value-packed Plymouth with the forward Look > at your dealers 
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For more than three hours these TV performers told in plain words what they liked and didn't like about the CBC. Often the words were biting. 


“If | ran the CBC...” 


BY: Joel Aldred These thirteen TV personalities argued for hours, at Maclean's 


Nathan Cohen request, about some things the new royal commission 
Roy Ward Dickson 
Cal Jackson 


Jane Mallett 
J. B. McGeachy 


on broadcasting won’t discuss. Here are the results ... direct 


from the tape recorder, as edited by Blair Fraser 


This month a royal commission will start public PHOT BY WALTER - 
hearings on Canadian television —how it should 
Mavor Moore be financed, how it should be regulated, what 
Canada’s basic policy on television should be 
But the royal commission has decided not to 


Pat Patterson deal with program content, which is rather like 
planning a national nutrition scheme without 
. -ver mentioning food 
Robins 7 g 
Toby o This article is an attempt in the opposite 
direction it is, to continue the metaphor, a 
Frank Shuster colloquy of professional cooks. At the request 4 
of Maclean’s, thirteen people who have one Fy 


A tape recorder took down the word 





G d Si | + thing in common, the fact that they actually 
ordon inciair work in television, recently sat down around 


a horseshoe table in front of a battery of micro 


, Lister Sinclair phones and a tape recorder. All are known to 


audiences from coast to coast and in some cases 


of our panelists. See what they saideees x 


to audiences throughout North America In 


Johnny Wayne bringing them together Maclean’s sought to 


mingle the widest possible variety of back 
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“Stop imitating the U.S.”’ 


Mavor Moore, free-lance writer and actor 


“How would you change the CBC?” Here’s what they said 


“If tran the CBC... continued 





grounds. ‘The group included relative new- 
comers as well as veterans who have been 
prominent in broadcasting since the very early 
days of radio It included comedians and 
learned panelists; actors and announcers; quiz 
masters and musicians. It included one man 
who left Canada to achieve great success in the 


United States and another who left the United 


‘“*Give jazz a hearing”’ 


Cal Jackson, piano player and band leader 


‘“‘Hire skilled Americans”’ 


Joel Aldred, successful commercial announcer 


States to achieve great success in Canada. It 
included some people who believe in the public- 
ownership principle behind the CBC and others 
who believe the CBC is cheating the taxpayer 
and the listener by trying to do things that 
could be done better by private stations. 

The panelists talked for three and a half 
hours, with Ralph Allen, the editor of Mac- 
lean’s, acting as moderator. As would be the 
outcome if any thirteen Canadians, in any walk 
of life, debated for that length of time on the 


‘*More people to do the job’’ 


Pat Patterson, actress, writer and announcer 


‘“‘More drama with U.S. stars’’ 


Toby Robins, leading lady in television plays 


programs and general methods and objectives 
of broadcasting in Canada, they achieved a 
unanimous conclusion on nothing whatever 
But during the course of arriving at a series of 
cordial--and sometimes uncordial—disagree 
ments, they spoke many pungent, wise and 
witty words on one of the liveliest of all public 
issues. This is an edited, abbreviated account 
of what they said. 

First, here are their answers to the chair- 
man’s question: ‘“‘What would you do, if you had 





“Blow up the TV building’’ 


J. B. McGeachy, writer, panelist, commentator 
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“Less I 


Comics 


wi 


the po 

Mavo 
televisi 
and pr 
Americ 
must s 
we try 
we sha 
them; | 


heads, 


them. 





Lister 





“Less low-brow’’ ‘Better theatres’’ 


Comics Johnny Wayne . and Frank Shuster 


when questioned 


the power, to improve Canadian television?” 

Mavor Moore, formerly a senior official in CBC 
television and now a free-lance writer, actor 
and producer: Stop trying to copy what the 
Americans do best. In everything we do we 
must step over the present into the future. If 
we try to follow what the Americans are doing 
we shall always be twenty-five years behind 
them; if we’re really smart we can go over their 
heads, as we did at Stratford, and start leading 


them. 





“A better deal for artists’’ 


Lister Sinclair, playwright and _ panelist 
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‘“‘Build more stars’’ 


Nathan Cohen, theatre critic and panelist 


by Maclean’s editor p> 


Johnny Wayne, co-author, co-director, co-star 
of the comedy Wayne and Shuster show: I'd 
rather see a lousy original idea than an imitated 
good one I think that’s a big problem in 
Canada: we’re all looking to the States and 
saying “My God, they’re doing a wonderful 
job, why can’t we imitate them?” I think we 
might as well learn to understand that we've 
got so much here to work with and then work 
with it. Many of our shows are pallid imitations 
of American shows. We Continued on page 108 


*‘Drop the commercials’’ 


airector 


Roy Ward Dickson, emcee and progran 


Gordon 


‘More showmanship”’ 


Sinclair 


“Follow Ed Murrow’s lead”’ 


»tt 


ctone or 
IGé 


TV critic ar 


Ralph Allen 


; 
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‘‘Baas, will you help me again?"’... ‘‘I can’t read. I’m just like a child.”’ 





The tense drama of Africa today 

is starkly outlined in this new novel 

by a rising South African author, 
presented here for the first time. 

You'll be sitting on the edge of your chair 


when you see 








BY DAN JACOBSON 


Illustrated by George Fanais 


HIS IS a story of what happened once to 
| 
BR me and a friend of mine an 


saw and heard in a house near a little vill: 


the Karroo. We were hitchhiking down to Cape 


Town, at the time, from my home town, Lynd 
hurst, in the northern Cap 

Now when I try to remember that journey I 
can remember of it barely one particular by 
which one remembers one journey from another 
Chiefiy I remember the road being sucked away 
beneath us, disappearing with a roar and a rattle 
like a wide white chain, and the dust and the 
sun on the side of my head 

And then the delivery van on which we were 
riding swung off the road and came to a halt in 
front of a gate with a final swirl of dust that 
eddied closely about us as the car rocked We 
jumped off the back and came round 
driver’s window 

‘*‘Where are we?’’ I asked 

Mirredal,”’ the man replied. He 
yond me ind I turned and saw a 
miles away at the end of a grey stretch of 

We watched the van go off slowly, bumping 
along the track through the veld, and we turned 
and began walking to Mirredal 

It turned out to be the usual Karroo village 
with its two or three wide sandy streets: the 
usual police station of stone and a corrugated 
iron roof, a flagstaff and a bed of flowers before 
it, which a barefoot native convict was tend 
ing; the little bank with green-glazed windows 
and a brass name plate the lawyers’ name plate 
in blue letters on white enamel! outside a tiny 
office. And the Dutch Reformed Church at the 
top of the village: a building with a nondescript 
butt of a body and a rather low steeple pointing 
straight upward, as if to draw one’s attention 


THE FIRST OF TWO PARTS to the disparity between Continued on page 44 
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His name 
is FREAD 


They feud a 


. . « With aloof dignity, of coL 
Canada’s most expensive restaurants, where 
sport French names and a nod from Duncan Hines 





By Eric Hutton and | 





such 
PHOTOS BY KEN BELL ested 
and 
ing I 
In the early 1940s there operated in Toronto, a few doors resta 
apart on King Street West, an old hotel and a new lunch only 
counter Each was indistinguishable from scores of its his o 
kind in a city whose dining-out amenities had not improved and 
notably since Governor John Graves Simcoe found cause to now 
complain that Muddy York provided ‘not so much as a inste 
pheasant for my table.”’ In the hotel’s dining room scurried bun 
a short, plump German waiter named Hans Fread; between wait 
the coffee urn and the hamburger grill in the nearby lunch- into 
room loped the waiter-chef-proprietor, a relatively lean secti 
Hungarian named Oscar Berceller. wher 
Occasionally in the midst of the noon rush Berceller would $4.26 
mystify customers by ducking under the counter after taking mon: 
an order and remaining incommunicado for a minute or two. have 
Years later he explained this strange behavior: he knew so hono 
little English that he kept two dictionaries under the rt 
counter, one at either end for quick consultation. Neverthe- the « 
: less he often got orders mixed, and in retrospect tends to the t 
attribute the survival of his business to the fact that in expe 
those days Toronto office workers would eat virtually othe 
anything placed before them. Fread, who also faced a “Ber 
language problem in communicating with his customers, was seq ui 
meanwhile acquiring his own brand of stately English by inspi 
spending his free time doggedly listening to radio soap operas both 
and singing commercials. a che 
The two men never met, and the coincidence of their Or 
proximity in those humble days is of interest largely because of b 
Fread and Berceller were presently to loom large on the Frea 
Toronto scene [hey became proprietors of the most Stree 
discussed (and two of the most expensive) restaurants in the sider 
city--and opposite numbers in as lively a gastronomic appe 
rivalry as it is possible for two temperamental souls to ment 
engage in at thirty city blocks apart ’ othe: 
: Of the two factors which make Fread’s Sign of the Steer The 


HANS, owner of the Sign of the Steer restaurant, has difficulty pronouncing 


Berceller's name. The nearest he can come to it is ‘‘the person downtown 
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His name is 
BERCELLER 


about food 


of course, befitting proprietors of two of 
where steaks are an art, the hamburgers 


Hines is barely tolerated 


and Berceller’s Winston Theatre Grill subjects of interest to 
such Toronto residents and visitors as happen to be inter 
ested in good foods or feuds (or both), their simultaneous 
and meteoric rise is easier to examine than the accompany 
ing rivalry. As indications of the acquired status of the 


restaurants it might be cited, for example, that in theory the 
| 


only people who can get into Berceller’s are an elite o 


his own choosing to whom he issues keys to the front door 
and that although Berceller still serves hamburgers they 
now come with a French name and fancy fixings at $4.50 
instead of the standard product he once dispensed on a warm 
bun for a dime. And it might be pointed out that Fread, a 


waiter until 1947, recently moved the Sign of the Stee 





into new half-million-dollar quarters and added a marine 
section called the Sign of the Sea which features a fish pond 
where the customer catches his own lobster to be broiled at 
$4.25 per two-pounder. Perhaps the most eloquent test 
mony of their material success, though, is that both mer 


f 


a little ashamed of that erstwhile 


have become almost 
honor: Recommended by Duncan Hines 

The remarkable feature of the Fread-Berceller feud, o1 
the other hand, is that it isn’t a regulation feud at all, sine 
Moreo. er, each 


uttering the 


the two men have never met or spoken 
experiences great physiological difficulty in 
other’s name. The nearest Fread can come to pronouncing 
‘‘Berceller,”’ for example, is ‘“‘the person downtown.”’ Con 
sequently, most of their thrust and counterthrust 
who patronize 


is both 


inspired and relayed by gossipy gourmets 
both places. This gives the bout approximately the tempo o 
a chess contest played by mail with an opponent in Australia 

Only occasionally does the rivalry flare up to the extent 
last December when 


of becoming visible publicly like 
Fread opened his plush new dual restaurant on Dupont 
Street in midtown Toronto, to the accompaniment of con 
siderable publicity. In the midst of it, though, Berceller 
appeared in the news with the announcement of his appoint 
ment as a Grand Officer of the Cercle Epicurien Mondial 
otherwise the International Epicurean Circle, of London 


Continued on page 120 





The appointment not only 


OSCAR owner of the Winston. dismisses large auarters ke 
’ j } 


no really good place serves more than 80 at atime 
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WV fson operations in 
nada are directed from 
ffices in a Woodhouse 
store. He controls five 


s across the country 


VANCOUVER 


Last year Wolfson paid one 
million dollars for the 
seven suburban stores of 
Forst's, of Vancouver, 


and increased the profits. 


OTTAWA 


Lindsay's, of Ottawa and 
Montreal, is part of the 
Wolfson holdings in Canada, 
which reportedly make over 


$2? million a year 


Ta Se 


owe 


a 


“= 














TORONTO 


Adams. with twenty-five 
stores in Ontario 1s 
Wolfson's second largest 
Canadian group. The Legare 


Co., in Quebec, is largest. 


Isaac Wolfson’s 


silent invasion 


of Canada 


Few Canadians have ever heard of 
Isaac Wolfson, 
the commonwealth’s biggest retailer. 
But in three years this aggressive and 
fast-talking Scot expects to have 


a store on every main street in Canada 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


CHUNKY aggressive Scotsman whose name is almost 
etm to the Canadian public is embarked on a multi- 
million-dollar gamble that may make him one of the coun- 
try’s biggest retailers. He’s Isaac Wolfson, of Glasgow, who 
lives by the slogan “‘time is money” and who, in his forty-five 
years from factory hand to store magnate, has become the 
biggest retailer in the British commonwealth. 

Wolfson owns one hundred and fifteen retail outlets in 
Canada and these are backed up by six hundred and fifty 
stores in Britain, forty-five stores in South Africa and seven 
hundred factories. His gross profit last year from all operations 
was nineteen million pounds. The aim of his Canadian opera- 
tion is to have a store on the main street of every city by the 
end of 1959. 

His present Canadian stores—-some of them household 
names, but none bearing the name of Wolfson-—are controlled 
by Great Universal Stores (Canada) Ltd., which has offices in 
the new fifty-thousand-square-foot store of Woodhouse and 
Co. on Céte de Liesse Road in suburban Montreal. This 
holding company controls five subsidiaries, one of them being 
Woodhouse and Co. itself, which operates stores in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec’s Eastern Townships and Sarnia, Ont. 

The biggest group of Canadian stores under Wolfson’s 
control is Legare Co. which owns fifteen outlets in Montreal 
and fifty more in other Quebec towns and cities. Next is 
Adams Furniture Co., with twenty-five stores in Toronto 
and such Ontario communities as Guelph, Galt, Stratford, 
Brockville and Smiths Falls. Two other stores in Montreal 
and Ottawa belonged formerly to C. W. Lindsay and Co. 
Wolfson’s latest Canadian acquisition is Forst’s Ltd., of 
Vancouver. He bought their seven suburban stores last year. 

None of Wolfson’s Canadian stores is as big as the major 
outlets of companies like Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Morgan’s, the 


Hudson’s Bay Co. or Woodward’s. Continued on page 90 








Once a factory hand, stocky bustling Isaac Wolfson, at fifty 
nine, heads a vast retailing empire worth 108 million pounds. 
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Bruce Hhiatchison rediscovers 


THirk UNENUVYIN (oOsU Ni eYy 


COLOR PHOTOS FOR MACLE \N'S BY PETER CROYDON 
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iim,‘ ERTAIN Saskatchewa 
country road ! t 


= turned on if 
“Clearly this was like no other land til Canada o. long ago No newspaper recorded that event bu 
portant just the same \ i scholar of tt 
. it, the humble story of that farmhouse 
3 ee ar i ere, " 
You can see farther her pr finch nace 


is Trepion expla 


Consider for a moment iid the 
breathe deeper to these nameless folk 


house has been lighted with coal « 


acho W iii I ha ppe Ti 


on the solitary tarn Since 1903 ther 


»! The farmer and his wife 
have watched by dim lamps the procession of life and death 

and, | began to think ? fe el better of happiness heart break and common things that make every 
house uncommon and fill it with secrets There has been no 


running water, no refrigeration, none of the luxuries consid- 


ered essential in the city house we are used to nowadays. 
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“Here is the unchanged country child of a hundred years ago . 


the comfortably stout farm women, the immigrants with fierce whiskers 





that potent mixture of peoples. histories and accents 


that is making a new breed on the prairtes” 
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THREE CO-OPS IN 


Then at last, after half a century of 
waiting, the wires are installed. A vital 
current, the energy ol civilization, the 
power to drive tools and ease human 
labor, is flowing into the house and its 
owner prepares to push the magic button 

He is an old man now, nearly a hun 
dred, with a bearded face like a saint on 
a church window and the body of a tired 
giant. His son stands beside him and he 
is old, too, and bent with arthritis, the 
penalty of his life’s toil And there are 
his two grandsons, now in middle age 
and a noisy swarm of great-grandchildren 
Four generations of that house await the 
wonder of electricity 

Great-grandfather pushes the button 
The house, the barn and barnyard sud 
denly blaze in light. Soon water will flow 
and machines turn under the invisible 
new force from far away Light and 
power! To an urban family they are 
commonplace I'o the family of this farm 
they are miraculous 

The younger men exclaim, the childre 
squeal but great-grandfather watches 
with puzzled eyes and say nothing 
When you have sowed and reaped more 
than fifty harvests on the same land and 
left three generations to carry on your 
work, there isn’t much to say, even if you 
encounter a miracle 

Not much to say, but much to think 
about: a wh .€ Epo h of Canadian life and 
a unique adventure on these plains com 
pressed beneath the aged man’s finger as 
he pushes the button and sees the light 

There, said the scholar, was the story 
of Saskatchewan and the answer to all my 
questions 

The answer, I confess, was not clear to 
me. Tory Ontario has public hydro and 
so does Grit Manitoba. But there it is a 
matter of convenience and economy. In 
Saskatchewan it has become part of a 
whole philosophy and mystique. In the 
lonely lighted house on the rutted road 
they have come to th.nk of pu power 
not just as a source oO! ener; bul as part 
of a political creed 
What had turned this race of stubborn 


oo é 


ONT 





bow N 


ndividus 


into the 


inderst 


odern 


lists om 
experiment ¢ 


miled tolera 


ind that so 


were from 


ire 
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) rT 
ntly 


alist 


I 


abel tor a process 


the beginning? 


I Vas ill ver 


jumped overnight on 


e earth 


“very 


y imy 


(lanadian 

lism I'he 
Couldn't | 
Wa ris i 
under VaY 


inempty 


with no money 


man could 1 


man needed his 


fight a prairie fire, to 


to thresh a cre 


l earning that need 


y hard 


ore ico-operatlor co-operation 


luced 


Wheat 


« 


the 
Board and col 


xkperience, ¢ 


preat whe 


iol 


mh 


of plowed land 


sury 






people 


ind hos 


» house not 


had found 


neighbor 
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not 


very 
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ive 


Licitie 
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to raise 


had tx 


d pre 
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the trv 


rketing 


Ultimately old-fashioned co-operation | | 
emerged ina new fangled doctr ne catied 
or muscalled ocialism ind I uct 
tI ws as a gyovernment power ne do 
1 remote side road 
That said the scholar the mea 
ing of socialism in Saskatchewan Chere 
no real socialism here at a only a few 
government industries of not much ac 
count ind hardly a handful of socia t 
[he rest of Canada may ca tl socia 
ism of course Ac hually ! 0 \ tre 
polite il expression lor the time eimg 
o!t a way ot tite estal ned long go by 
our environment You're ot seeing 
ideology You're eeing the oldest 
stinct of these people 
He then warned me olemt ot to 
be fooled by labels and the talk of polit 
cians. I should look instead at the people 
I would find them quite different on 
most Canadians and I shou.d re ember 
that old man and his electric light vow 
did I inderstand 
No, I did not yet derstand. My ey 
was too filled at the moment and n 
mind staggered by the ou ae OOK oO 
saskatchewan Cleariy th Wi Ke ne 
other land Canada but what. exact 
distinguished it trom the neighboring 
province ol Manitoba 
riz ot course ( nliinued ; ive «46 











WAS THIS HUMAN BLOOD in thx uspect’s car? 


A new filter-paper test was taken, and... 


+. THE CRIME LAB SAID YES. ‘The test was 
the job by a crime scientist, Dr. Noble Sharpe 


made for 


. AND HANGED A KILLER who had 


How science is winning its war with crime 


Behind today’s headlines of murder, robbery and highway death are experts you seldom 


hear about. 


BY DAVID MacDONALD 


IN THE PARLANCE of the underworld a 

tool pigeon”’ is an informer one who blabs 
to the cops I'wo years ago a new kind of stool 
pigeon figured in the most daring and ambitious 
theft in the annals of Canadian crime. This in 
former wasn’t a man; it was a machine. It was 
one of several tools used by Canada’s busiest 
crime laboratory, which now works on more 
than one thousand criminal cases a year 

The men who planned the great platinum 
robbery didn’t reckon on a mechanical stoolie 


Che crime itself seemed to go off like clockwork 


At 2.30 on the afternoon of Nov. 3, 1953, a 
truck from the nearby International Nickel 
Company refinery pulled up at the express shed 
in Port Colborne, Ont., ninety-six miles west of 
Toronto, and unloaded seven small drums of a 
heavy black dust for shipment to another re 
finery. The shipping bill listed their value at 
forty thousand dollars. Actually, the canisters 
contained sixteen hundred pounds of platinum 
concentrates worth well over a million 
Within the next hour three men drove quietly 
up to fhe station in a small green truck. Just 
as quietly, in broad daylight, they drove away 
with two of the canisters worth $263,400. 


Outside Port Colborne they turned down a 





hey know if a driver was drunk by analyzing blood for alcohol. Chemist Joslyn Rogers makes the test. 


Here, in our busiest crime laboratory, is how they work to catch the wiliest criminals 


lonely side road, where two other men waited 
in a black Oldsmobile. The driver of the Olds 
was Eddie Blair, a husky twenty-nine-year-old 
alumnus of Kingston Penitentiary. Beside him 
sat Joseph (Mile-Away) Harboway, a seasoned 
Toronto criminal with a penchant for keeping 
far from the scene of any felony he directed 

\s soon as the cans had been transferred to 
the back seat of the Olds, Blair and Harboway 
headed for Toronto, using little-traveled rural 
roads. They were speeding down a back con 
cession in Caistor Township when the car 
swerved and flipped over. The only witness to 
the accident was a farmer, Oscar Kinzel, who 
was plowing in a nearby field. When he got to 
the road, Blair was walking back to fhe car from 
a small bridge. Kinzel noticed blood on his face 
and mud on his hands. Harboway was leaning 
against the overturned auto. ‘“‘My neck hurts,” 
he said, “‘I need a doctor.’’ , 

Kinzel called his brother, who drove the two 
men to hospital in Hamilton. Then, remember 
ing Blair’s muddy hands, he looked under the 
bridge. “I thought,” he said later, “‘that they’d 
hidden a bottle.’’ What he found instead were 
the two drums, one slightly damaged, buried in 
mud. Suspecting they might have been stolen, 
Kinzel telephoned the nearest provincial police 
office. The robbery had been discovered only 
a few minutes earlier. 

Harboway was arrested in hospital, his frac- 
tured neck encased in a cast. But Blair had 
vanished after telling a doctor, “I’ve got to re 
port my accident to the police.” Five days 
later he was picked up in Toronto. 

Now the police had the platinum, a car and 
two excellent prospects for prison. But there 
was no real link between them. It wasn’t likely 
the case would stand up in court. 

To Inspector Louis Needham the next move 
was obvious. He phoned Toronto and talked 
to Dr. Ward Smith, director of the Ontario 


Attorney-General’s Continued on page 85 
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stabbed a pretty Quebec girl to death. 
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THE PHOTOS on this and the follow 
ing eight pages are from the files of one 
of the first professional press photog- 
raphers in Canada, William James. For 
more than forty years, from the day he 
arrived in Toronto from England in 
1906 to his death in 1948, James re 
corded on glass plates the life and 
habits of his adopted home. With an 
‘ : ' : :; 
Maclean’s presents an album of old-time photos oye an curious, as teained and es verun 
tile as that of any artist, he portrayed 
fs ‘ his fellow citizens at work and play, 
that invoke all the nostalgia of days gone by snapped news for the papers and scenes 
he liked for fun. These pictures are 
chosen from those he took before the 
end of the First World War —-in the good old daySesereesseecen 
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In 1913 Toronto Island was a favorite summer 


there But it wa ind-on 


city resort 


till a 





virtue the 
unthinkable 


still ’ 


ind 


Modesty was 


Bikini unknown 





Noted Toronto painter, Owen Staples, at old 


Sunnyside was watched by boys going fishing. 


hot days crowds 





Wealthy Torontonians had cottages 


headed for the island ferry 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS continued 


(and winter) time 


HOURS WERE LONGER and, to hear grand- 


father (or even father) tell it, the work was 


harder in the old days, when a forty-hour week 
was radical propaganda. But life is not all work, 
and then, as now, people found ways to enjoy 


themselves. Somehow the play of the good old 


days seems to have been more graceful, more 
fun and more leisurely than it is today. We 
still do the same things people did then: we 


swim, and boat, and toboggan and bet on the 


but wonder if it’s really quite the same 


races 


smelt 


Every boy not raised in an 


James caught these lean monsters 


The good old summer 


apartment 


Sun 
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it Hanlan’s Point was run by 


umer hotel 
famed Toronto sculler and hero, Ned Hanlan. 





Th 


e hottest rod can’t replace the 


anxiety of an egg-and-spoon race 


cherish 
on banks 
MACLEAN 


old 


cuts 


es the memory of an swimming 


of Don River, which through 
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The toboggan slides in High Park in 1907. James too 


Day Act came into force and put an end to Sunday sports. Quiet Sabbath | 


Open betting at the Dufferin racetrack in the good old days before pa 


straws were still heavy male favorites thougl can be see 








1910: Skirt trains and fulness of the early 


nt line was the 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS continued 


The good 


rik GRAND LADIES of Toronto, while 

fashionable i their sisters in large) 
vorld centres like New York and London, 
tended to be a year or two behind the 
highest fashion But if they were a little 
tardy they were conscientious ibout kee p 


ny instyvle. And style insisted on changing 


elentlessly, denuding ostriches of feathers 
hat nd turning to the ridiculous for 
effect. Hobble and peg-top skirts, for ex 
le, constituted about as useless items 


30 


fashion key. Skirts were 


1900s had become tube-shape; straight 


slit for easier walking, hats were large 


old style 


of wearing apparel as a man can imagine 

James did not rely on models (as modern 
photographers do) for his fashion pictures 
these are genuine Toronto society women 
seen at annual meetings of the Ontario 
Jockey Club at Woodbine racetrack. One 
thing the good old days didn’t have more 
of was good-looking women, though the 
clothes they wore suggest that these ladies 
were as adept as their daughters at living 


up to i fashion, or en ptying 1 pocketbook 


1911: Woman on left sports Gainsborough hat 191: 


long gloves, silk parasol were summer fashions 





1914: Hats were smaller. The woman on left 


wearing a peg-top skirt, named for boy’s 





oe ’ Pee ey 


1912: Mannish suits accompanied first (meagre 1913: Hobble skirt was in vogt 


glimpse of the ankles. Massive boas still reigned nish, had cutaway jackets 





1914: The Battle of the Ankle 


coats were popular, furs replaced 











Progress through the traditional mud of Muddy 


York was relatively slow, but sure, with horses 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS continued 





Employees leaving Eaton’s factory (store is at The Rev. Morrow drew an admiring crowd with his 


right) in 1910 didn’t have to dodge maze of cars 1914 sports car. It was the first car that he bought. 
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WHILE MCD COULD STOP the 
new motor car more easily than it had 
mired the trusty horse, the efforts of 
Mr. Ford (and others) to mass-produce 


cars were enthusiastically approved 





Miss Dyment directs 


the chauffeur—in 1912 
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a new kind of employee 
Note the righthand drive. 





Progress brought troubles ind ad 


car appeared Pedestrian Whydoncha getta hors« 


More than any other machine, the 
motor car sounded the death knell of 
the good old days Though James 
took pictures of the new-fangled car 


with loving care, he pre ferred to walk 
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tHE GOOD OLD DAYS continued 





Che James family in 1909. Father (with 
ine man wn 


beard) holds son Norman; mother is at left 


» photographed 


the good old days 


William James was half a century ahead of his time. 


His photographs now make exciting pictorial history 


SHE PICTURES on these pages were 
taken almost half a century ago by a 
™man a generation ahead of his time. 





William James, a stern, bearded photographer 
who came to Canada from England in 1906, 
icted precisely as if he were working for a 
modern picture magazine 

Though the modern’ picture magazine 
wasn’t invented for another thirty years 
James took human-interest photographs at a 
time when the stodgy studio still-life was in 
vogue; his eye sought out abstract design in 
in era that looked askance at Cézanne; in 
fact, he seemed to be acting as if his pictures 
were made to be published in 1956 instead of 
1906, seeking detail (like old theatre posters 
and shooting scenes (an empty country road 
that are of more interest to our generation 
than to our forefathers. 

James was an insurance agent in England, 
with strong prejudices, five children and a 
growing talent with a camera when in 1906 





he got fed up with the antics of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 
‘Free Trade,’ he announced to his wife, 
has been the ruin of this country.” 
So he packed up his bags, his cameras, his 
wife and five children, emigrated to Canada 


and settled in Toronto. He arrived with seven 
dollars in his pocket and set up as a photog- 
rapher. Soon after that he won a twenty-five- 
dollar prize offered by one of the local papers 
in a photography contest, an event that 





launched him on a career as Toronto’s first 
professional press photographer. 

For the next forty years William James 
photographed Canadian life ina way that will 
keep his pictures alive as long as the paper 
on which they’re printed lasts. He was inde- 
pendent, stubborn and proud, believed in 
taking his time, distrusted progress, and 
failed to make a fortune. A strict Baptist, he 
didn’t drink, gamble or smoke, and swore 
‘““dammit’’) only under extreme provocation. 
As if to balance the hard realism that sur- 
rounded most of his activity, he believed 
in phrenology the “‘science’’ of delineating 
character and discovering talent from bumps 
on the head. 

From the time he arrived in Toronto until 
he died (in his eighty-third year in 1948) he 
seldom stepped outside his door without a 
camera in his hand. Photography was not 
only a profession with James, it was his life. 

“I never intended to be a photographer at 


all,”’ says his son Continued on page 100 
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James knew old scenes would be valuable in Significance tere f ¢ i Old I 
future. Skyscraper now stands on corner of re nized t Ja vher } ' 
Bay and Adelaide Streets, seen here in 1908. in Davies’ grocery before t | \ iW 








Radical approach of James to photography W Jame { 
is illustrated in this modern abstract 1912 shot modert } } 
of water filtration plant on Centre Island of cheesecake when 
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THIS CRUSADING NEWSPAPER 





* helped elect Duplessis but often attacks him 

% champions unions but locks out its printers 

*% shocks St. Laurent by calling for a Canadian republic 
% is Catholic to the core but clashes with the clergy 


* always loses money but seldom a fight 


Who'll Le Devoir 


battle next? 




























THE FIGHTERS: Director Gerard Filion (left) and secretary Paul Sauriol lead today’s battle 
campaigns, but the papers fighting style was set by founder Henri Bourassa (right portrait 











PHE BATTLEGROUND: From this dingy newsroom 


BY KEN JOHNSTONE 


PHOTOS BY BASH ZAROVN 


It IS DRAB AND DISMAL. a dirty grey 
neighborhood in downtown Montreal on Notre 
Dame Street just a few blocks east of the Hotel 
de Ville and a stone’s throw from Bonsecours 
Market. Aboosamra Kouri imports olive oil at 
one corner of the street, and across from him 
the United States Jewelry imports cheap gew 
gaws. An excellent and inexpensive French 
restaurant, Au Pierrot Gourmet, brightens up 
the view farther down the block, and across 
from it T. Carli-Petrucci offers religious statu 
ary for sale. Right next to Mr. Petrucci is a 
sand-colored four-story building that was once 
i shoe factory. Outside the building two young 
and sad-looking pickets carrying signs stro! 
listlessly to and fro. And just inside a door at 
the east end of the building, a bored-looking 
Montreal policeman takes shelter from the 
weather. It is just another episode in the 
fighting life of Le Devoir, journal of combat 
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Devoir’s intrepid writers have fought both the police and 


hav 
end 


printers of Le Devoir 


last April, and the 


The locked-out 
been picketing since 


seems nowhere in sight. The paper still comes 


out regularly, and nobody seems to mind the 


pic kets very much, although one carries a sign 


that particularly annoys the editors Le Devoir 
[ OS Le 


For the | word 1s the 


Devoir pril ted 


Devoir 


opposes 


that Le 


ot good French 


cism 


Good French is ne ¢« I 
to the heart of Le Devoir | Duty 


on its masthead the laconic mot 
Dois.”’ This 
Duty That 


applied make Le 


e que 
Your 


heen 


translates roughly as Do 


motto and the way 
Devoir one of the 
and certainly one of the 
‘anada. With a mere 
appearing early 


Montreal and 
villages 


usual, provocative 
scrappiest newspapers in ( 
thirty-thousand circulation, 
each 
delivered 
and hamlets of aati it 


French-language 


morning on the streets of 


to most of the cities, towns, 
is probably the most 


influential publication in the 


country. 
The paper has been credited with tumbling 
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paper by public subscription in 1910, selling 


fifty dollars each but keeping a tnajor THE FANS 


shares at f 
ity of them himself. Then he asked for and got the family 
{ r Gd ~ riously 


back, free, nearly all the Continued on page 94 
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Hunted and trapped relentlessly 


this fleet and furry swimmer leads a precarious life. Yet to see him frolicking 


you’d think he didn’t have a worry in the world 


Nobody has more 


rOvM PEAVEY, when I met him in Duncan, 
on Vancouver Island, was a man in his seven- 
ties remembering his youth. He spoke of the 
early days” before World War I when he had 
trapped north of Lake Superior 

Born and raised in Hoboken, New Jersey, it 
was his first winter in the bush. On this night 
in mid-November he was alone in the cabin; 
his partner had gone out to the railroad for 
grub 

Looking out the cabin window, he saw a 
small meadow surrounded by birch trees, their 
hadows laid black by the rising moon on fresh 
fallen snow The meadow had once been 


covered by water because in its middle, fifty 

irds away, was a five-foot-high mound or 
jome which his partner said was an old beaver 
house 

Then, as Peavey watched, a dark figure 
climbed the beaver house and disappeared over 
its hump In size it resembled a cat or half 
grown dog. But instead of walking or running 
t bounded, as if its high rounded back were a 


spring which, opening and closing, propelled it 
Peavey’s first thought was that it was a beaver, 
come to reclaim its home; but he knew that a 
beaver away from water could not duplicate 
these sprightly actions 

Other figures emerged from the forest to join 
the first Peavey counted six or seven —until 
the moonlit meadow danced with small forms 
climbing the beaver house, vanishing over its 
top and then circling it to repeat the perform- 
ince. The night was deadly still, but they made 
no sound They were like little people frolick 
ing’ under the moon 

But these little people had webbed feet, as 
Peavey discovered in the morning, looking at 
the many tracks about the beaver house. On 
the farther side of the mound they had made a 
miniature toboggan slide down which they 


coasted. 






By Howard O’Hagan 


Peavey, as he learned when his partner re- 
turned, had seen a group of otters at play. 
Other animals piay alone or in family company, 
and their play is almost always related to their 
survival. It develops their skill as hunters or 
their fleetness in evading pursuit. Only the 
otter seems to play for the pure fun of playing. 
Like man, he enjoys a friendly test against his 
fellows. 

This wilderness playboy is, in fact, a giant 
water weasel —‘‘lutra canadensis”’ — weighing up 
to twenty-five pounds. He measures as much 
is four-and-a-half feet from his pointed nose to 
the tip of his long tapering tail. A foot high aft 
the shoulder, he is exceeded in size among the 
weasels only by the snake-headed wolverine, 
which may outweigh him by ten pounds. He 
inhabits the British Isles, most of Europe, parts 
of Asia and all of North America between the 





The otter revels in his wild life, but this 
one in Aberdeen, Wash., became a family pet. 


than an otter 


desert in the south and the tundra in the north, 
except where he has been expelled by man and 
his works. He is the most aquatic of all furred 
and four-footed creatures, and his dark lus- 
trous fur has long been a badge of fashion and 
of opulence. Cold-water salmon and trout are 
his special prey. 

“Saki’”’—_H. H. Munro, the Scottish satirist 

created an unhappy character, Laura, who 
looks for better things in her after life. There 
she hopes to be “‘something elegant and lively 
with a love of fun. An otter, perhaps.” 

Saki’s proper field was the manners and 
morals of England’s middle class in the first 
decade of the century, but few who have seen 
the animal in action would dispute his descrip 
tion of the otter. 

On a September evening in Lucerne, B.C., | 
paddled out on Yellowhead Lake to watch the 
beaver. As the sun spread golden on the waters 
a head appeared, longer and narrower than a 
beaver’s. Just before the prow of the canoe 
could touch it, it sank without a ripple and 
without the beaver’s slap of tail. 

A beaver would swim away from under the 
canoe, change his direction and bob up where 
least expected a minute later. This creature 
supple as a seal, dove deep. The water was very 
clear, mirroring the peaks of Mount Fitzwilliam 
and the Seven Sisters. Leaning over, I saw the 
swimmer among their up-ended summits 

Abruptly it shot up until I thought it would 
hit the bottom of the canoe. In the twinkling 
of an eye the head showed forty yards down 
the lake. ing 

As I paddled quickly toward it, it did not 
dive again but wove back and forth in front of 
the canoe. I saw the glint of an eye and beads 
of water on its whiskers against the setting sun 
The rhythm of its movements was as though 
carried on to underwater music. It stayed with 


me to the wooden Continued on page 72 
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a fresh and frisky Chevrolet! 
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Quits Her Job and 
Sails for Hawaiian Holiday 


0 Month | Rest of Her Life 
On her Oth birthdays Joan Mason made up her mind that she 
would have a guaranteed income when she was 00 
She took her problem to a Confederation Life man. He said: 
How about $150 a month. at 50. as security if you're single or 
extra Ineome if vou re married 7 
It Sounded perfect pecially when Joan heard about the total 
disalulit bennett lf fue to ickness or accident. she couldn't 
perform an vork for a period of six months or more betore she 
reached 50. Confederation Life would then pay her premiums 
tinitil e recovered 
So. now. Joan is sailing away to Hawaii—and returning home 
to SloO a month tor tite rmaranteed, You, too, can enjoy this 
kind of thrill! Find out how .. . today. 
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Maclean’s Movies 
RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


RICHARD Ill: Sir 
BEST BET Laurence Olivier's 
earlier Shakespeare films, Henry V 
and Hamlet, worthy though they 
were, now look like the work of a 
skilled apprentice compared with 
the mature mastery of movie making 
evident in this superb historical 
melodrama. A sort of medieval crime 
comic about a human monster, it is 
not one of Shakespeare's best plays; 
as a motion picture, it grips and fas- 














cinates throughout its two hours and 





forty minutes. Olivier's title-role 
After slaying her husband, Olivier 


performance is a triumph of subtlety 
as Richard IIl woos Claire Bloom 


and venom, and his surrounding cast 
is virtually an Honors List of the British legitimate theatre. 


THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY: Dull in the drama department, 
this hi-fi tribute to America's King of Swing is nonetheless recom- 
mended for jazz enthusiasts. TV's Steve Allen impersonates BG. 


THE CONQUEROR: The vast battle scenes are properly spectacular 
but John Wayne, the weather-beaten old cowhand, was a curious 
choice to play Genghis Khan, the Mongol tyrant. Typical line of 
dialogue: ‘‘The slaves? Their tongues have been cut out. Speak 
freely!" 


THE LADYKILLERS: Wearing a satanic bucktoothed make-up as the 
master brain of a quintet of London robbers, Alec Guinness is some 
what less believable than usual! in this fast and ruthless British 
crime comedy. But Katie Johnson is nothing short of perfect as a 
prim old widow whose gentility terrifies the gang. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS: A superior spy thriller, based on 
Ewen Montagu's true story about a corpse — with a fictitious ‘‘past”’ 
and important military documents — which helped the Allies invade 
Hitler's Europe. 


MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS: A dandy Hollywood musical, probably the 
best in that category since Seven Brides For Seven Brothers. With 
Dan Dailey and the gorgeous Cyd Charisse. 


THERE'S ALWAYS TOMORROW: A tedious soap opera in which Fred 
MacMurray, Joan Bennett and Barbara Stanwyck appear as Hubby 
Wifie and Other Woman, respectively. 


THE WOMAN FOR JOE: There are only a few flashes of honest 


emotion in this sad British melodrama about a carnival midget's 
hopeless yearning for a full-grown glamor queen. 


Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


Anything Goes: Musical. Good The Lieutenant Wore Skirts: Comedy 

The Big Knife: Drama, Good Good 

Bottom of the Bottle: Drama. Fair Littlest Outlaw: Children’s story. Good 

Cockleshell Heroes: War drama. Good Lone Ranger: Western. Fine for kid 

The Colditz Story: Drama. Good A Man Alone: Western. Fair 

The Court Jester: Comedy. Excellent Man of the Moment: Comedy. Fair 

The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell The Man With the Golden Arm: D 
Biographical drama. Good addict dramo. Good 


Man With the Gun: Western. Good 


The Dam Busters: Air war. Exce es 
Marty: Comedy-drama, Excellent 


The Deep Blue Sea: Drama. Good 


The Desperate Hours: Drama. Excellent The Naked Sea: Documentary. Good 

Diabolique: Horror mystery. Good Naked Street: Crime drama. Fair 

Diane: Historical drama. Poor The Night My Number Came Up: British 

Doctor at Sea: British comedy. Fair suspense drama. Good 

Forever Darling: Comedy. Fair Picnic: Comedy-drama. Excellent. 

Glory: Race-track drama. Fa The Prisoner: Drama. Excelient 

The Great Adventure: Wildlife. Excellent Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good. 

Guys and Dolls: Musical. Excellent Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 

Heidi and Peter: Children's story. Good Rebel Without a Cause: Drama. Fair 

Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama. Good 

Hill 24 Doesn't Answer: Israe war} Square Jungle: Boxing drama. Fair 
drama. Excellent Summertime: Romance. Excellent 

il Cry Tomorrow: Drama. Good The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good 


The Indion Fighter: Western. Fair Touch and Go: Comedy. Good 
Kismet: Arabian Nights musical. Fair Trial: Drama. Excellent 


Lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Good The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 


dic MI a ced Si aE a Pa Pi Hl 








The Last Hunt: Western. Good Ulysses: Adventure drama. Fair 
Let's Make Up: Fantasy-musical. Poor Value for Money: Comedy. Fair 
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n important announcement 
by 


Westinghouse 


As the direct result of new developments and improvements i1 
design, engineering and manufacturing techniques, the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company is introducing a new merchandi 
policy of immediate benefit to all purchasers of ek 


appliance 


The adoption of this policy means that we are now 
ing our expanded manufacturing facilities on the produ 
} }} i} / y } 
tf) ( fsli01 Ve } 
These top-of-the-line appliance rant refriverat 
automatic washers and dryers as well as iron toaste1 und 


other houseware item 


... identified by our “Quality-First’’ emblem 


. will incorporate the advanced qu ulitic ind exclusive fi 


tures generally regarded a t but now available for 


time at the usual price of tandard’’ modi 
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Through 1956 look for this symbol as your Guarantee of Greatest Value/ , 
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New Frost-Frae Self-Defrosting 
Defrosts itself! Yes 
. » » even evaporates the defrost water . . . 
automatically. You have nothing to touch or 
do. Only Westinghouse has this Frost-Free 
pice ha ip system that defrosts .. . 
evaporates the defrost water . . srfrcses wo 
quickly that frozen foods stay frozen “3% 
in one automatic operation. New Hoes 
gives more storage space ie cage sharing 
convenience. All eaik tote + + > CBgs, 
butter, cheese, fruit, Imest,.; . have their 
special storage area, And you can choose 
this luxurious, self refrigerator 
in ot i beautiful color combinations, 
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\ Quality - First 


... you can depend on it as 
your guarantee of Greatest Value 











There’s a great difference 
in Vermouths, too! 


In\ vermouths, the “hallmark” is the Martini label 
— signifying subtleties of flavor and aroma found 
in no other vermouths in the world. 


Imported from Italy in the 39-02 bottle 


FOR DRIER MARTINIS USE 


EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Lighter in colo not quite so bitter 


vu like your martinis drier, you'll always use 


Martini “Extra Dry” vermouth 





SWEET VERMOUTH 


For a new taste th 1} 


try Martini sweet and dry vermouths hali 
ind half—on the rocks. It’s delightfully 


n 
and downright delicious 


matchless Manhattans 





The face at the window continued from page 17 





“My husband says you can stay the night 


if you like,” she said. 


its size and that of the space that sur 
rounded it 

The hotel at least had had sense 
enough not to call itself the Grand or 
the Queen’s. It was called the Mirredal 
Hotel on a painted sheet-metal poster 
ibove the roof of the stoep We walked 
into the bar and were met with bad 
news The bartender told us they 
weren't putting up any more people for 
the night 

‘Where is another pl ace? 

Well a He spoke very deliberately 
now. ‘‘You saw the church outside?” 

Ja.” 

Well, you walk past the church 
Now the main road goes like this past 
the church, and you leave it on your 
left, like this.’’ He gestured iwkward 
ly, constricted behind the counter 
‘There’s a sort of road going off. You 
zo ilong it toward the river There’s 
big house there and they take peopl 
They had plans: they were going to 
start some sort of a home for sick 
people A sanatorium,” he said, remen 
This dorp Is a hell 


bering the word 
of a good place for TB they say But 
nothing ever came of it. Now they just 
take people sometimes It’s more like 
i boardinghouse, but I don’t know that 
they got people there now 


THE HOUSE when we reached it was 
a big rambling place ind looked very 
old Chere was no one about he sun 
shone strongly in the old garden, with 
its few pomegranate trees ind beds 
marked out with bricks for flowers that 


had not grown, and the grass that was 


clustered round one leaking tap Che 
shadows all leaned toward the house 
but none of the trees or bushes were 
tall enough to cast it into shade A! 
the windows were barred against the 
sun by heavy wooden shutters [he 
place was silent deserted n ippear 


ince, like a house that had been aban 
doned and left to rot and crumble away 
n the heat, no one caring 

OQur knock on the door was not 


inswered We stood on the stoep 
dusty and sweaty and tired, and stared 
it one another Frank said he would 


iround the side of the house to se« 
inyvone was there ! saton the } 

ind waited for something to happen 

When it did, it happened quietly and 


genteelly enough. I heard the footst« ps 


ind turned, stood Ip, as voman came 
wandering down the stoep toward me 
‘Is there anything I can do for you 
young man she asked when she wa 
1 vard or two away from me. She stood 


in front of me, with her hands hanging 
to the side of her body in a rather un 
uinly and awkward way. That was all 
I noticed of her, at first That ind 
faded red cardigan she was wearing 
though the day was so warn 
My friend and I want accommoda 
tion.”’ 
Why don’t you stay at the hotel 
Chey’re full, so we were hoping that 
you'd be able to put us up.” 
We haven't done that for so long 
she said, almost reprovingly 
Couldn't you do it now 
She took a pace back immediately 
| shall have to ask my husband. He 
may not want to. I can’t really say.’ 
She looked at me. She was thin and 
slight and grey Even her lips were 
colorless. But under the thin lids there 
were, when she opened them, eyes of 


MACLEAN'S 


“Come with me” 


the palest blue, the lightest color, as 
though they too were fading. Abruptly 
she turned her back on me and went 
down the stoep like a swift shadow, her 
hands thrust awkwardly outward. It 
was jarring to see them. The rest of 
her was so little there; but her hands 
compelled the attention, sticking out as 
they did on either side of her body, as 
if she did not want them near her. She 
was gone in a moment around the side 
of the house 

I remained on the stoep, in the yel 
low light of the sun, and waited. Frank 
came back before she did He said 
“God knows what’s going on in this 
house. There’s no one. There’s an old 
African, but he didn’t know what I was 
talking about 

As he spoke the woman retarned 
her thin dry voice she said, ‘‘My hus 
band says that you can spend the night 
here if you like. Will you come witl 
me’?’’ Then she took a very large key 
from a pocket of her dress and un 
locked the front door tugging the 
handle toward her to get the lock to 
y ield 

[his way to your room,”’ she said 

leading the way. She took us down a 
passage heavily festooned with buch 
horns that grew like creepers from the 
walls ind opened the door of a roon 
Chere were two huge single beds 
covered with white woven covers 
washstand with a marble top on which 
rested a china jug and basin, a large 
window shuttered against the sun, a 
pale green carpet with a pattern of red 
flowers woven into it “Supper is 
seven o’clock If you want hot water 
for anything you must ask me. Or yo 
can ask the boy 

She left us in the room with our lug 
ige he first thing we did was 
open window and shutters and let ir 
some air. But the air was heavy, lader 
vith all the weariness of the late afte 


noon in a desert climate 


THE HUSBAND was the last sort 
person that one would have expect 
the woman to have She was so tl 
ind wisplike, like something stricke1 
by drought, but her husband had a b 
head and smooth shining blond ha 
that fell over his forehead as he talked 
He looked seve ral years younger thar 
he, and he ate his supper in his sl 
sleeves, with his brown elbows rest 
yn the tablecloth Apart fro his he 


there was nothing very big about |! 
his neck seemed to have some diffi 
n supporting his head upright, and 


ns were positively skinny 
Beneath his eyes, on the 

ward point of the curve of his cheek 
bones, there were fine blond hairs grow 
ing in two downward-sloping tufts 
hey gave his face the gloss, the sheer 
of the face of an animal. And he half 
crouched at the end of the table, low 
over his food, in the puttering light 
from the electric generator whose be 

we could hear from outside He ite 
little, but he talked a great deal, about 
ill sorts of things, up-to-date things 
here would be a blowup, he said, be 
tween Russia and the United States 
““Ker-boom!”’ he exclaimed, his hands 
mushrooming over the white table 
cloth. “‘Everything smashed! Every 
thing broken! Cities in ruins—Mos 
cow, New York, London, in ruins 
Everything radioactive And _ ther 


o 
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they'll form a world government, a 
government for the whole world. It’ll 
have a capital in some place where 
there’s ver been a city before, and 
they'll have their police and their air 
force and their stock of bombs. And if 
they ever see anybody else trying to 
build up a stoc k of bombs ker-boom! 

d that will be the end of the rebel! 
lion What do you think of that 
hey?” 

We said we didn’t know. 

‘I’m telling you,”’ the man said em 
phatically. ‘“Those are the things that 
are going to happen. You just have to 
read your newspapers and you can see.”’ 

He was verbose and jovial and had 
bright brown eyes that he moved in 
jerks round the table: when he looked 
at a person his gaze stuck there until 

jerk, jump his eyes were on 
another. He shouted sometimes 

He shouted, for instance, at the 
servant, habitually, without thought 
without lifting his head to do so, as he 
at least had the grace to do when he 
shouted at us about his world govern 
ment The members of the govern 
ment, he said, would be a specially 
chosen elite. Perhaps they would have 
their own language. And they would 
certainly wear uniforms, distinctive 
uniforms, so that everyone would know 
who they were and have respect for 
them. And they would be all whites 
of course, while the non-white races 
would be what God ordained them to 
be: hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. ““The Kaffirs and the Koelies 
will know their places. They'll tremble 
when they see one of those uniforms 
come. Tremble!”’ he said, with horrible 
emphasis, his own voice trembling, en 
acting what the Kaffirs and the Koelies 
would do 

He was all out to impress us, and 
eager to do so as quickly as possible 
For instance, when we discussed the 
native problem— or rather, when he did 
so—the views he advanced were stale 
ind stupid and vicious enough: “‘‘All 
the educated Kaffirs should be 
But what was odd was the 
vanced this view. Usually, when peopl 
say that sort of thing, they are serious 
about it, they mean what they say 
But with him I had the feeling that he 
spoke not so much out of conviction 
though that was probably there too 
but more to force our assent from us 
And the nature of the assent he was 
demanding from us was that the views 
had to be violent ones: if all the edu 
cated Kaffirs should not be shot, then 
the agitators would do, or the Com 
munists or the liberals: what was essen 
tial for his purposes was that someone 
should be shot. And we had to nod our 
heads: yes, we had to say, we quite 
agree with you 

We had both lived long enough in the 
country of our birth to know that to 
attempt to argue with people who talk 
the way that man did is a waste of time 
and temper, but for all that we weren't 
going to tell him, yes, we thought all 
the educated Kaffirs should be shot 
And he dropped the subject when he 
saw we weren’t impressed. Dropped it 
only to pick up another promptly. He 
started telling us about his dabbling in 
gold shares on the stock exchange and 
here we did not have to give our assent 
to what he was saying: we simply had 
to admire him, marvel over his acumen 

He angered me a little, I must say 
I could have borne with his expressing 
his views, I might even have been able 
to congratulate him on his financial 
success: what I could not stand was the 
personal urgency and insistence with 
which he thrust himself at us—while 
watery soup gave way to stringy meat 
followed by stewed dried fruit and 
coffee. We ate it all steadily, Frank and 
I: we were the only ones who gave much 
attention to the food. The man’s voice 


HOW TO FIND OUT WHY THERE IS 
NO U IN QANTAS 


Qantas, though one of the world’s oldest 
(35 last November) and longest (68,000 
miles) airlines, has only been serving 
North America since May of 1954. Con 
sequently we are not terribly well known 
here. Many people do not even know 


how to pronounce Qantas. You pronounce 
the Q as in quality. If you would like an 
explanation (suitable for framing) which 


(Advertisement) 


tells why there is no U in Qantas Francisco in 
will be happy to send it off to 5 st seeing, dinner 
drop a card to Qantas, Hotel Vancou at one of the 
Vancouver. B.C. While we will be t next da i 
pleased if you want to be chatty, a simp Super-G ¢ 


Qantas?” will do the trick and arrive in 


While vou are at it you may like t swim. All this 
know more about our service fron r 
couver via San Francisco to Hawaii 
the nice thing about this trip ts its 
yet leisurely pace. You leave Vancou 


in the early afternoon, arrive at 
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ned away in the closed-in room colored, in a_ soft spectrum that I looked about me. I could see no my voice loud and unafraid 
ere vded with furniture. Only when stretched from horizon to horizon I one ‘“T want you to help me he said 
the coffee ¢ e did he at last fall silent stood in front of the house, quite well 3aas,”’ the voice came again. I saw In what way?” 
His wife had been silent throughout the iway from it, on the far side of the in African standing on the opposite “I will show the baas,”’ he called 
il, serving from the bowls which the riverbed. To my right the scattered side of the riverbed ‘Baas,”’ he said back quietly. And then he began t 
\frican servant brought to her place lights of the village were beginning to His voice was subdued and sure. ““Can cross the dry riverbed, coming toward 
shine feebly. In front of me a couple you help me?”’ me 
FTER SUPPER I went out by my of lights shone from the house I had It was getting dark and I did not I again felt a small prickling of alar 
f. The room in which we had eaten just left: one in our room, where Frank know who he was or what he wanted of when I saw, as he drew himself up o1 
had been so darkened by walls and was shaving for tomorrow’s journey me; I would have been suspicious of the summit, how big he was. His waist 
irtains and furniture that I v sur ind the other I presumed from the any African I met like that. ‘‘What is ind chest were of a piece, treelike, and 
d t on n ¢ rging tre the room to which the couple had retired it?’’ I asked I felt the emptiness of not one of those gnarled Karroo trees 
use, | light it still i Che sun I turned; I was about to walk back to space behind my back like a nakedness either He took off his hat as he ay 
d s« ready, but at the moment the the house, when I heard a man’s voice And he was between me and the house proached me, and held it crumpled 
not ere till light but Baas,”’ I heard What do you want”?’’ I asked, making one hand 
‘‘What is it you want?’’ I asked, and 
as I did so he put his hand ina pocket 
of his overalls and brought out ar 
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We feel that to a young businessman .. . or to a young business 


t's important to have an interested banker. During 


the early years of any 


business your bank can be of tremendous 


assistance in many different wavs. And we can assure you that at 
any Toronto-Dominion branch you will get interested help. . . 
not only f1 


om the manager but from every member of the staff 


\n interested banker can not only help you avoid 


financial mistakes but he can often open doors to other 


Opportunities in the community he knows so well. We are 
interested in the young businessman of today . . . and a welcome 


awaits him at anv of the 450 Toronto-Dominion branches 
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envelope 


‘I want you to read this letter to: 
ha 


he said reasonably 
Oh,”’ I said I thought how ur 
worthy I had been, suspecting | 
when this was what he wanted Or 
course I'll help you.” 
He extended the letter toward 
Baas,”’ he said The letter was 


Afrikaans 


written ina small neat hand 
Only the « ipital letters were large witl 
loops Dear Chrissie | be in 
read Chen I looked at the name at the 
bottom of the lette It was signed 
Ignatius Louw.”’ 

Is this letter to yo I askee 

No,’ he said 

Who is it to?” 

He gestured, opening the 


one hand, saying nothing 


Who is it to?”’ I asked again 
Baas,”’ he said slowly { i letter 
to another missus that I want you to 


read to me He added, remind ny me 
Che baas said that he would read the 
letter to me.” 
I know I said that. But I thought 
the letter was to you.’ 
Well. now the baas has seen that 
sn’t. It’s to another missus.”’ 
Did you steal this letter?’ I askec 
It wasn’t given to you, was it 
No, baas t wasn’t ven to ( 
So you did steal it 
He waited a moment or two be 
replying Yes, baas.”’ 
Then how can you expect 
ead it to you?’’ | asked 
It’s stolen from that house 
said, pointing across the rive I 
seemed to iagine that th 
ma ke t easier for me 
Chat’s where I’m staying 


| could get you into trouble 

I know, baas.’”’ 

Look ’ I said I don’t want 
vet you into trouble Just take 
letter now and go.’ I stretched 
hand holding the letter toward | 
but he drew back and put his hand 
behind hin 

‘Take the letter,’’ I said 
‘No,”’ he replied, still with his h 
behind his back 

“Very well then.”” I put the lett 
in my pocket 

‘‘Are you going to the police, baa 

‘No.”’ I said. ‘ I’m going to tear the 
letter up. You should never have come 
to me like this I could get you int 
trouble.”’ 

He said “The baas isn’t going 
make trouble for me?” 

‘No,”’ [| said “You're lucky 
nust admit that I was reluctant 
turn my back on hin I felt that witl 
just one of those arms of his tha 
dangled idly at his hips he could throw 
me on my back without very muclt 
difficulty And it was getting darke! 
What sustained me then was his caln 
ness of manner and a disbelief in the 


possibility of violence in 
ind silent 


a veld so large 


“Are you going to take 


| asked for the last time 


the letter 
He turned away from n 
the riverbed that 
with darkness in its hollow 


1e and gazed 
flowed 


He 


across nov 


> 


looked 


APRIL 1 


to 


across it toward the house in its garden 
of sand, with the single silver oak up- 
right and dark before it, and the blue 
inhospitable veld massing in darkness 
behind it under a night-grey sky. Two 
lights still shone from the broad single- 
storied house, shrinking lower as the 
darkness came closer around it. The 
man turned back to me. “I wouldn’t 
ask you to read the letter to me if I 
could read,”’ he said 

“T know,” I said 

‘IT ask you,”’ he said. He leaned for 
ward and stretched out his hand I 
gave him the letter, and he took it from 
me. He took the paper out of the en 
velope and carefully unfolded it. He 
stared at the writing he could not de 
cipher; I moved more closely forward 
to see if he were holding it the right 
way up. He was, but by the character 
istically cautious way he handled the 
paper and by the way he moved it fron 
left to right within his hands, as if try 
ing it out at different angles, | knew 
that he was so illiterate that he was not 
sure whether or not he did, in fact 
have it right His fingers were large 
and clumsy, and yet they curled then 
selves almost timidly upon the paper 
1 was touched by the way he handled 
the letter—moved with pity and guilt 
for him, so large, so puzzled He stared 
at the paper in silence; his fingers had 
stopped shifting it about: apparently 
he had decided that he did have it the 
right way up. He looked at it intently 
almost as if he hoped that its meaning 
would emerge from it if he treated it 


with sufficient respect. “I can’t read,’ 
he said at last, reluctantly taking his 
eyes from the paper. “I’m like a child 


I’m many years older than the baas, 
but I have to ask you to help me You 
can read, the missus can read, Baas 
Fletcher can read but | I ” he 
lifted his fist and shook it in front of 
his chest, more at himself than any 
body. Though his movements had for 
the first time been agitated, his voice 
was quiet when he said: “I’ve been 
walking round for two hours with that 
letter in my pocket 

“Why do you want to read it?’ | 
asked. 

‘Baas,”’ he said “I paid the serv 
ants in the house to steal this letter 
for me. I’m not trying to take money 
or things away from the house. But I 
must know what’s in the letter. If I 
could read I would have read it al 
ready, and have put it back and it 
would have been finished.”’ 

‘“‘Has Mrs. Fletcher seen the letter 

“Of course,”’ he said. “She waits for 
these letters.’’ Then he thrust the let 


ter toward me and cried, “‘Please, baas 
Help me to read.”’ 


I WISH I could say that it was some 
kind of ‘“‘political’’ act that I read the 
letter to him, or that I did it because | 
had been so impressed by the character 
of the man in front of me that I could 
not believe him capable of any mean or 
purposeless dishonesty. I did read the 
letter to him, but not for any such re 
spectable reason. I read it out of pique 
out of spite, out of mischievousness: it 
was a way of sticking my tongue out 
at the man who had bored and irritated 
me at supper. ‘All the educated Kaffirs 
should be shot’’— that had been his 
motto Well, here was an uneducated 
Kaffir in difficulty because of his lack 
of an education I'd lend him mine 
And the fact that the letter came from 
the man’s house was all the more a way 
of exercising a spite 

The letter was very brief 

Dear Chrissie (I read 

I am coming home. I have lost this 
new job so I’m hitchhiking back to 
Mirredal at the end of the week. And 
if your husband doesn’t like it tell him 
to keep it to himself, or it will be the 
worse for him. I will see you soon. 
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It was signed, w 





ith some formality e at suppe! As soon as | | 1 finished his reasons f \“ 


“Your ever-loving brother, Ignatius I gave the letter back to hin to h night have been, tl had 
Louw He took it from me and put it in one been light ones—I had seen that by t 
I read the letter in what must have of his overall pockets Thank you ntentness with which he had listene 
been a rather high and nervous voice baas,”” he said Baas Nasie is coming to me reading. He waited now w 
and as I did so I felt that not only was back I think for the ent he felt side of face te ‘ wokir low! 
I con mitting some sort of criminal act he owed someth ng t ‘ n return { profile ft face W | th 
which, technically, I was—I felt not what I had done, and pondered whethe1 peared full-faced vw 
only that, but sank also under a sense or not to tell me something of | forward ponds 
of my own frivolousness. Here I was reasons for wanting the letter read t speech would b " t to} H 
reading a personal letter from one hin But I did not want his conf was t nd | ‘ i 
stranger to another, in the presence of dences: I felt they ild only drive ‘ thick t ht up f } } to | 
a third person who had actually stolen nto a deeper guilt, not only toward the pit w he iddenly } } i 
the letter, on an impulse I hadn't fore people in whose house we were stayin we 1 i i { 
seen, all because someone h id irritated but to him too, the thi rwhateve Hi he 1. f { ‘ I iT 





woe, 


Pulp at paper has a ¢ ' — oo 
It manages it ' ie 

than it cut Alt ' ; as :' 
hnancial contribution to tl 

Canada’s pub owt frpaet | , 
are helping t trol the budworm | , ; ‘ 
square miles, are operating test forests, ar vith mor 7 


effort are the mainstay of the Tree Farm Movement 
The Gav-to-davyv management of t 


assures vou that pulp and paper fol ts are being a ta 
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THE TRAVELERS AND ITS AGENTS PRESENT 


a plan to help the average man 


CANADIAN FAMILY 


Of all the values of Canadian family life 


none is more deep-rooted than these: a home 





in which love dwells, and a true joy of living 


. with complete inner peace and a serene 





outlook toward the future. 
Safeguarding these values is the thought- 
‘ e — i> ful family man’s first consideration. 
a er The Travelers representative, acting as 


hy a @. your friend and adviser, stands ready to 


help you, with a program that includes Life 








insurance, protection for your home, personal 
possessions, your car... welcome funds in case 
Offices in: 


sidan «tains « wineiinias didi , teen of sickness or accident... anda means of 


QUEBEC - TORONTO + VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG providing money for your children’s educa- 
Representatives from coast to coast tion, and for pleasant retirement years. 





The sooner you start a well-planned Life insurance program, the less it Your Travelers agent represents the company that actually invented auto- 
costs. Your nearby Travelers agent is well equipped, by training and mobile liability insurance. Let him explain how a Travelers automobile in- 
experience, to help you work out a program keyed to your income. Life surance policy gives you complete protection on your car against such unfore- 
insurance, fire insurance—in fact, all kinds of insurance. seen hazards as personal liability, property damage, collision, fire and theft. 
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and his family buil 


SECURITY 





7OU and your family have more leisure todav than ever 


time 


before. More time and have fun 


to do things togethe 
You travel more, have more possessions to bring enjoyment to 
your leisure hours. 

] 


You and your wife wisely talk about ways of safeguarding the 
home and family life you enjoy, and look forward to the day 
when you can retire 

As a thoughtful man you take the time to work out thes« 


personal problems and you don’t close your mind to the things 


that could happen in case of sickness, accident, fire 
possibility of your family having to carry on without you 
We can think of no one better qualified to advise you on the 


his 
the safeguards 


problems than your Travelers repre For is the 


that 


sentative 


company offers all kinds of insurance—all 


YOUR NEARBY TRAVELERS AGENT CAN SHOW YOU THE WAY TO CANADIAN FAMILY SECURITY 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1865 


fe a 





ee 


be 
Some people are surprised to learn that their Travelers agent can work 
out a complete and balanced insurance plan for them that can include 
practically every form of protection: accidents, sickness, children’s educa- 
tion, life, burglary, fire, personal liability, personal possessions and so on. 
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tor y ned f kor x r é } 
Praveler Life n I progral for ) t “ 
fami iture if you should die. Suc! progral ( 
provides cash [or ¢ er ! And, when the e comes to ret 
the plan he works ¢ ol uu helps m retire nt yssil 
You Traveler ent | rol ) oO r W 
He can insure your hot nst fire and wit ! bur ! 
kur Car a in perso bi 1 proper | 
nd shield you from he expense } cal hy 
devastating when liline occur 
Why don’t vou get in touch with vour T) ’ } 
week, or write vour neare Canadian Tr ! , 
nsible program of prote on for ul " 
out [or yu? 


All forms of personal and 
business insurance including 


Life + Accident + Group « Fire 


Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 





Lots of men used to think they couldn’t retire until after 65. B 

can set our wn retirement age with a Trave ir r (ana 
Fan Security. A short tall yur Traveler " ) 
early retirement can be achieved re ea ha ight | é 









In many parts of Canada, ordinary 
rustable hot water storage tanks 


if you’re tired 


last, not years, but months! You 





of replacing 


can end the expense and incon- 





venience of such replacements, by 





were all packed closely and protectively 
together; one felt that his emotions 
would be concealed in the hollows of his 
face, not revealed in the small eyes o1 
the small rounded nose, or the lips that 
were set forward firmly and roundly 
around his closed mouth 

Eventually, to my relief, all he 
offered to me was: “My name is 
Joseph “s 

““You’ll see that the letter gets put 
back,”’ I said. 

‘‘Yes, baas,”’ he replied. ‘“‘It will be 
put back tonight.” 




















hot water storage tanks 


““Good,”’ I said. 

He waited, uncertainly. He still felt 
I thought, that he should tell me some 
thing about what was happening 
was quite determined that he shoul 


installing a tank of Everdur 
Anaconda Strengthened Copper). 


4 fw Everdur can’t rust—resists cor- 
WVLI2 j rosion—and delivers clear water 
"7 - always. 


I 
i 


not There was only one thing | 
= wanted to know. Why had he come to 
Naturally Everdur, like all quality | me? 


is your answer 


‘‘Baas,’’ he said slowly, “‘sometimes 
you have to take a risk. And then 
baas...’’ he paused, and looked at me 
from the advantage of his height. Then 


he brought it out: ‘“‘You’re still young 


products, has many imitators— 
some actually copper-painted to 
look like Everdur, with trade names 


that sound like “‘Everdur”! Hot 
baas.”’ 

“Ts that why? 

‘I think so, baas.”’ 

“You were lucky,’ I said. I had to 


water storage tanks of Everdur are 
made by reliable Canadian manu- 


facturers and sold under gilt-edge, 
long-term guarantee say something. ‘‘But it’s finished now 
( y-te Pua©re - an 
P , I waved him away See that the let 


Your plumber knows the 
Ask him! 


ter is put back where it belongs.” 
cull “*Yes, baas.”’ He lifted his hand to his 
P forehead, giving me a kind of salute 
" “Thank you, baas,” he said, and 
j turned and let himself carefully into 
. \ the gully, going back the way he had 
come. I saw his powerful thick figure 


difference. 




















Everdur Tanks are currently manu- 
factured and solidly guaranteed : 
by these well-known Canadian up on the other side. He moved de 
Manufacturers: liberately, almost like an old man 


GENERAL STEEL WARES across the rough, darkened surface of 
LIMITED the veld. 


Toronto Montreal 
ELCO MANUFACTURING CO. . _ 
LIMITED Ik I HAD NOT been so irritated with 
myself and feeling so guilty toward 
Mrs. Fletcher I might have been short 
er with her. As it was, I did allow her 


making its way across the riverbed, 
among the rocks, and then clambering 


Vancouver 
COULTER COPPER AND BRASS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


to talk, without getting her to say more 
Toronto = 
clearly what she meant 
“What did he want of you?’’ she 


CATT" isked. ‘“‘What was he saying to you 
ms 


Her hand held mine by the wrist; we 
~ 4n Anaconda stood together in the front passage of 


(Fas Trade Mark the house. Indoors it was really dark 














and it was only when she had spoken 
that I knew who it was who had taken 
hold of me as I stepped into the house 

‘‘Nothing,”’ I said in surprise. “‘Notl 
ing.” 

‘‘Why did you give him money’””’ sh« 
asked 

*“*Money? I gave him no money 

“IT saw you giving him money,”’ she 
said. She spoke to me as she had done 
when we had been talking about the 
hire of the room: her voice was grave 
and low and humorless. But she held 
me tightly by the wrist, and her face 
was close to mine 

“I did give him something,” I said 
3 “But it was nothing. It was a piece of 

paper.”’ 


“What kind of a piece of paper 


f . 
. o—s : 
~ . “\) “It was an address,’’ | said. 
‘ 


FIRST 
IN CANADA FOR COPPER, 
BRASS AND BRONZE 





eS) 


‘What kind of an address? 
‘Actually, it’s the address of a fir 
of publishers in Johannesburg.” 


CONSIDER COPPER Copper we IT'S WORTH PROTECTING Pro ah lies 
tubes are rust proof, resist tect your home against rain : — 


if ~ 


{ 





I knew I had taken her by surprise 
‘An address of a firm of publishers it 


— 


corrosion. Smooth interiors and snow with copper flash- 





] if y ll 1 r y r 
permit a free flow of water ngs, valleys, eavestroughs Johannesburg You see, he told me 
_ ; ' . 
A copper plumbing system and downspouts. Help seal that he was trying to learn to read, so 
long, trouble-free service Out draughts with bronze 1 told him there was a firm of pub 


lishers in Johannesburg who had just 


& gu nee Cc i i I 
weatherstripping 


YOUR HOME OF TOMORROW ALL HEATED UP? Whatever NO DRAIN ON POCKETBOOKS 
1 hy ron or he 


brought out a reading primer for 
Africans, and that I thought he’d find 





iss Of e dk heating system you choose Anaconda rustless Copper I that the best thing to start with. I told 
-" y hardware w Radiant Baseboart Drainage Tubes for soil. a him that he should write to them. Men 
, is your Convector, be sure t waste and vent lines haveR iG tioning my name,”’ I added I know 
f 1 its rich pipe it with  rust-proc smooth interiors that lessen vy the directors of the arm very wel. 
ee | ~ Chey’re friends of mine I thought I 
rma eauty copper the possibility of clogging 
f é might as well enjoy as suffer the mess | 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED—-NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO was in. “I told him I was sure tl 
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NEW AGENCY IN THIS COUNTRY 


offering the latest creations in Ladies’ Dresses, 
seeks active and serious representatives They 
will easily with our help, earn as much as $50.00 


weekly, plus a generous Free Dress Bonus Nx 


disbursement No experience » deliveries 
All the work is done by our sampled and co i 
photos The representative only has t write up 
the orders The highest commission paid in fu 

immediately Everything to gain by writing im 


mediately 


CAPRI de PARIS, 
4235-9 Iberville Montreal, P.Q 





How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do you false teeth nnoy nd ¢ b 
b ying. droppir r wobbl , wi u 
eat gh talk Just prinkle ttle 
FASTEETH on your plate This alkaline (1 
acid powde hold f e teeth more f 
and 1! re comfortably N« gu £ooe 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not i Chee 
plate odo: ienture breatt Get FASTEETH 
today, at ar adrug counter 


RANGE GREASE =) 
easily fag 
removed |> Z | 


t-—— 
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Just apply Kleenoff. leave 


A 
awhile and then wash off ur 
it's so easy ! ~ 








VY) 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


| 
| Muy deny sii3s 





NOTHING CLEANS 
TOILET BOWLS 
like SANI-FLUSH 


e JUST POUR 
e LET STAND 
* THEN FLUSH 





New SANI-FLUSH, 
with Sodium Binoxalate, 
acts 3 ways at once: cleans, 
deodorizes, disinfects! 
Removes even hard- 
water rust stains. 








they would be interested in his case 
But I had overcarried. She seized on 


my last word ““Case?”’ she asked 
‘‘What sort of case is that 
‘““An educational one,’ I gabbled 


““A very interesting one Mature, il 
literate African, Sesuto-speaking by 
birth, Afrikaans-speaking for employ 
ment purposes desirous to learn to 
read English It’s a very interesting 
pee 

“I thought you meant a case in law 
she said. Only then did she slowly re 
lax her grasp on my wrist 

‘‘Well,”’ I said as pleasantly is | pos 
sibly could, “if you'll excuse me I think 
I'll be getting along to my roon 

“But you mustn’t have anything 
more to do with him.”’ She stood di 
rectly and closely in my way | could 
feel her breath upon me I said | 
don’t suppose I'll have the chance to 
anyway. We'll be leaving tomorrow 

But this did not satisfy her She 


came still closer to me It doesn’t mat 


ter when you leave You must never 
have anything to do with him again 
Unless I ask you to You and your 
friend.”’ 


“But why?” asked. I added: ‘“‘I’v« 
got nothing to do with him. Or he with 
me. I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.”” This time I put my hands on 
her shoulders to move her out of the 
way —I felt that the familiarity was 
justified after we’d been standing prac 
tically hand in hand. Her hands came 
up: she held me by the wrists 

**He’s a bad Kaffir,”’ she said 

“*He didn’t seem so bad to me 

The woman didn’t say anything, but 
she kept my hands on her shoulder 
tightening her grasp when I tried to 
move them away Suddenly she re 
leased my hands, and as my hands fell 
down I could feel her turning away 
“*I shall have to tell you,”’ she said re 
luctantly, ‘“‘otherwise you won’t under 
stand. Do you want to hear about the 
Kaffir?”’ 

I hesitated Then: ‘‘Yes,’’ | said 
partly out of guilt toward her and part 
ly out of curiosity about Joseph She 
began walking down the passage to 
ward the yellow sliver of light under 
the door leading to the hall room, and 
I followed her 

‘*Learning to read 


'’? she said as she 


stepped through the door into the hall 
room. ‘‘Why should he want to learn 
to read? Nowadays the Kaffirs don’t 
know their place any more. His father 
never wanted to learn to read.”’ 

‘“‘Whose father?’ 

, Joseph’s father.’’ She turned to me 
and said solemnly ‘Do you know who 
my grandfather was?” 

“No.” 

‘‘He was the son of the first man to 
settle in the Mirredal district Chere 
was nothing here. there was a kind of 
Kaffir kraal when my great-grand 
father came. He was the man who 
pegged out the first farm that the 
bought from a Kaffir chief 

That’s very nice,’’ I said 

“It is,’’ she agreed I smiled, and 
looked on her face for a smile too, but 
failed to find one. So I stopped smiling 
‘*That’s why they're jealous of me here 


in the dorp And because my father 
was a great man You wouldn’t be 
lieve t.’’ she said ind to tell the 
truth I didn’t—‘‘even the newcomers 
ire jealous of my father. They hear 


about him from the others. And they 
hear about my grandfather. They just 
have to look in the church and they 
see his name: he was the first deacon 
here. There’s a street named after hit 
too. There’s furniture here that you 
won’t see the like of in Mirredal dis 
trict No wonder they’re jealous.”’ 

“Did it all belong to your father?” I 
asked 

Every stick of it 

I looked at the table in the middle of 
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Look at your 
old thermostat... 





then look at this 
new and different one! 
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gee 
3 Le "My goodness ... =y \ 
Po looks like it could fly,” VER) 
exclaimed Alice aS 


Qi course, replied the Caterpilla 

and the re’s i od reason tor tl 
You're looking at the winged beau 

ot new Flight-Sweep styling From 
forward-thrusting grille to those jet 
like rear fender fins, this trend-setting 
design Is a bold. new Interpretall " 
of the famous Forward Look! You 
ee this eager. air-borne look on all 
the Chrysler of Canada cars.”’ 
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Go to the queen's party | 


...(in Safety and style!” ee! Lg & r Ty 
suggested the Cheshire Cat - Nh | dy . 
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Never before have you been so sate 
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“Cimply mad about this 
hardtop styling, the 
Mad Hatter said, excitedly 






“Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto. and 
Chrvslet hardtops have the rakish 
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flair of a convertible plus the roomi 
ness and comfort lan.” 
“Almost as wide open as a con- 
vertible, too.” laimed tl M t 
Hare. "You n ervwt 
look. Yet th r hard 

uu really snug | 

veather i ld or v 
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ia "Powered to turn miles 
into smiles,"said the | 
usually petulant Tweedledum ( 
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ae | “Quite the smartest, =. | 
> easiest drive selector yet,” Saar 
Mt “7 & exclaimed the White Rabbit 


4 
Foam i - 
ee fae <y - —_ 
Just push a button... step on Ve . \e ———— 
ian ion and go!” — io a —_— : 
i 


It does look easv!”” Alice said hn , 
, S lee, —| 


It is easy. the rabbit added tan 


The push button selector for ( _ om => =2 
sion is placed on the driver's 


left. Its mechanically operated, 









safe and trouble-free.”’ 
“ . . 
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“Interiors designed 
fo delight the regal tacte,” 
declared the Queen of Hearts 
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“He’s always watching. 


Always.” She 


closed her eyes. “We need you. Anybody” 


the room, behind which she stood, hop- 


ing that I looked appreciative enough. 
I have to 


‘So you can imagine what 


put up with,’’ Mrs. Fletcher said, in a 
rising tone: my look had apparently 
escaped her. “From them all. From 
policemen My father was a lawyer 


the had 


for me for me 


ind police respect fol! hin 
But 
chase a Kaffir away from the dor} 


‘Who?’ I asked 


Joseph,”’ she said impatiently, as if 


they won't even 


there were no one else in the world to 
ght have 
they 


very day for 


she mi been referring 
EK eryone knows 


of Kaffirs in jail e 


vhon 
put thousands 


ill sorts 


of things, but this one Kaffir that I 
want to see put in jail they say they 
can’t do anything about. They’re jeal 
ous,”’ she concluded simply, proudly 


But why do you want him put in 
jail?’’ | asked 
‘You 


sh irply 


nothing,’ she said, not 


Stating a tact Chat 


know 


merely 


boy Joseph —well, his father worked fo1 
my father. His father’s name was Ben 
ind he’d been with my father for many 
vears, and my father knew old Ben 
exactly, and they would talk and joke 


When Ben died, my 
sister with 
father 


with one another 
father kept Joseph and his 
him, and afterward when my 
into this house we 
And we kept them 
on We thought Joseph and his sister 
would be like their father.”’ 

“Weren't they 

She 


died and we moved 


found them here 


lifted her hands in 
Abruptly she 
dropped her irims 
the 


in expression 


of slow surprise closed 


hands and 


the 


her 
table 
like that? 
Kaffir who 


unde! 
thing 
was a 


thrusting hands 
you ask a 
there 

he could ask for, and 


ind tells 


How can 
Chat Joseph 
had everything 
vet, one day, he comes to me 
ne that he 
*You’ve got no complaints, why do 
you And there 
nothing that he could say. He 


wants to leave I said to 


him, 
want to leave was 
stood in 
front of me with his head hanging down 
his hand and could 


ind his hat in say 


nothing Chen I said, ‘Go, there’s no 
work for you here That’s the sort of 
Kaffir he is—he isn’t a Kaffir that a 


person can trust He’s not like his 
father 

““And his sister!”’ She raised her 
voice a little, as though | might try to 
interrupt her. ‘‘We had to drive her 
iway. She was bad, bad, bad! I can’t 
tell you how bad she was.” And she 
lowered her pale eyes 

I said, “‘Yes, it’s very difficult 


‘But you haven't heard it all About 
six months ago this Joseph turns up 
igain and says that he wants to work 
for us again. I told him that if he had 
stayed with us we would have Kept hin 
on even if there hadn’t been any work 
for him. For the sake of my father I 
would have kept him on But after 
he had shown that sort of cheek, just 
leaving us when it suited hin and 
ifter we'd learned about his sister. he 
had double the cheek to come back 
here and ask for work again. | laughed 


How TTrAVE 


when she 


| said, “There 
ly she 
said how she 


*s no hope 
ilways 
had laughed 
to her | 


spoke even 
nothing 


seemed comic was surprised 


that she had become so talkative, but 
the story itself disappointed me; I had 
expected something more Che story 
was so much one that, with variants, 


I had come across so often be fore: com 
plaints, grievances, a well-nursed sense 
of injury African 
all common enough 
think it’s the 
oppressed by their 
they complain about them. 


against serv 


ints are 


Sometimes one 


would whites who are 


servants, the way 


“Well how it is,”’ I said 
placating her 
She came and 
the table toward me. ‘‘And then,” she 
said ‘And then! Do you know what 
he did?”’ 
‘No,”’ I 
**He 


you know 


forward leaned over 


said 


Here Her hands 


stayed here 


were clasping the table edge, and she 
pressed down upon them, and her el 
bows jutted outward, each time, like 


an ungainly bird gathering strength 
‘But surely you could have had h 


irrested for trespassing? 


No,” she said “He doesn’t tre 
pass that’s where he’s so clever He 
doesn’t come into the house or the 
grounds. He’s always hanging around 
but I’ve never actually seen him co 
ing inside 

| said “So he does no hari 


Harn 
Yes, | mean if he 


doesn’t tresp 


he can’t hurt you.” 

‘He won’t hurt me,”’ the woman said 
is if she had hardly heard what I had 
said. “‘Hurt me?—-No. But you don’t 


That’s why 


Her 


know what he wants to do 
Anybody,”’ she 
but 
mained prim and serious 
“What do ; 
Slowly she closed her eyes Always 


we need you said 


words were wild her voice 


you mean? 
watching, always.”’ 


‘“Who’s watching, for God’s 


“Joseph y 
Ihe light beat irregularly across her 


features, with a flicker that was so pe} 


sistent it seemed to me to be more with 
in my own nerves than in the single 
pulsing bulb above our heads rhe 


Only, from outside, 
like 


that 


house was silent 
the generator still puttered, and 
the flicker of the light in my eyes 
that it n ’ 


auricular nerves 


was a sound so persistent 


have been my own 


throbbing 


‘There’s nobody outside I said 
firmly | too leaned forward on the 
table that at least seemed solid 
enough under my fingers. But the blue 
ind yellow cloth slid on the polished 
wood, dry, reptilian to the touch 

Do you think so?” she asked 


‘Of course.”’ 


She moved quickly, with a sidew 
vement of her sharp hips, going to 


the 


the door of ind opening 


passage 


it I followed her, and saw her fumble 
for a key and then open a drawer in the 
passage table She took out a large 
silver flashlight Then, together, we 
went through the front door, into the 


larger, lighter darkness of the night 
Click! it seemed the beam of light 
itself had made that noise, springing so 
suddenly forward. I watched the flasl 
light’s beam go, silentl 
varden: a bobbed into 
sight and dipped into darkness 
And so farther 
canna leaves dropped in a 


lay dry 


now ic?! 


frond of paln 


fingering where the 
cluster! 
ind dying against the stem that 
then to the 


trunk of the silver oak in the corner 


had borne narrow straight 


the plot and the twisted incurled leaves 


that lay thinly on the ground about it 
And beyond, where the light broad 
ened, paled, lost its glitter, and diffused 
itself in grey and silver against the 
form of the man who had asked me to 
read the letter addressed to the womar 


who stood upright and lightly beside 
me, with the flashlight held high above 
her shoulder in one hand, like a spe 
that she was about to throw 

Joseph turned to receive the light 
where he stood, at the outermost edg« 
His hands 
his body 


and his face was lifted, and though t! 


of the broad cone of light 


were hanging at the sides of 
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weakness of the light there made his 
figure seem misted and blurred in out- 
line, we could see that he was un 
ibashed to have been caught nakedly 
rather, 


in the beam of light. It was we 


the wielders of the flashlight, who were 
exposed 

[he light went out abruptly, and 
Joseph was lost. We turned to go back 
into the house; we had to grope in dark- 
ness for the door. Our hands met on 
the marble handle and retreated from 


one another 


FRANK was a clever little boy at 


with a 
things that people did and a curiosity 


school, lively interest in the 
about the motives that impelled people 
to do the things that he so conscien 


tiously observed them doing 


When I came 
pected to find him there 
where I had left him after supper when 
| had gone out for my walk But the 


into the room I ex 
for that was 


room was empty, and so warm and still 
that I lay on the bed half-asleep until 
Frank came into the room | hadn't 
heard his footsteps in the passage. 

He stood at the door with his hand 
on his nose, as if there were a bad smell 
in the room His eyes were wide open 
glass on either 


I stared 


behind the circles of 
side of his hand, staring at me 
back at him: some moments passed be 
fore I raised my head and asked him: 
“What’s the matter?” 

“The matter!’ he said. “I’ve been 
looking all over for you.”’ He took his 
hand from his nose and it was 
covered in bright red blood “Oh 
God,” he said, and threw back his head 
and sniffed deeply. ‘“‘You haven't got a 
block of ice, have you?’’ His hand had 
gone back to his nose. “Or a cold key?” 

“No, | haven’t got a cold key 

I got the water jug and squeezed the 


iway 


face cloth in the water and yave it to 
him. For some minutes we did not say 
inything to one another; the silence 
was broken only by the fall of the drops 
of water into the jug when he wrung 
the cloth out and the soft pats of the 
cloth against his face and his profound 
sniffs 

I asked him: ‘‘What happened?”’ 

Between dabs and sniffs he replied 
It’s a long story 

| went back to the bed and lay down 
igain, while Frank continued to 
Eventually he stanched 


minis 
ter to himself 
the bleeding and came and lay down on 
the other bed 

‘What 

‘| banged my nose.”’ 

‘You don’t say so!”’ 

3ut my sarcasm, such as it was, did 


happened?” [ asked again 


not disturb Frank. ‘“‘It’s true 1e said 
| banged it against a wall 

‘**How?”’ 

“Someone pushed me 

**Who?”’’ 

“Our host 

I sat up *This place is making me 
sick. What's going on here? Do you 
know?” 

A little,’’ Frank said “We've been 
invited to stay on here a couple of 
weeks - 

‘Who by”’’ I asked in wonder 

‘Fletcher.’ 

| lay down again “First he bangs 


your nose against the wall and then he 
invites you to stay here for a couple of 
Don’t you think that’s a pe 
Frank’s 
perturbed: 


weeks 
culiar way to behave?’ For 
hardly 
what irritation there was in it seemed 
to be directed more against myself than 
inyone else 

“You've got it the wrong way 
round,”’ he said. *“‘He asked me to stay 
banged my nose 
the wall.’”” Then he asked, suddenly 
“What happened to 
I looked all over for 


voice had sounded 


on before he igainst 
irritated again 
you after supper? 
you,”’ 


Apparently he had finished shaving 


MACLEAN'S 


ifter I'd left him, and then gone out 
like myself, to get a breath of the coole: 
evening air. He had met Fletcher and 
been invited inside for a drink 

The 


with furniture as any other roon 


kitchen was as overcrowded 
in the 
house, having in it, among other things 
a tall brown dresser with rows of knobs 
running all the way up it, like buttons 
done up closely to keep out the cold 
And everything that had a door or 
drawer to it was not merely closed, but 
locked Fletcher took out a bundle of 
keys and unlocked the smaller dresse1 
and took out a bottle of sherry and 
bottle of orange squash and put the: 
on the table. Then he locked the smal 
dresser. Then he went to the big dres 
ser and unlocked that and brought out 
two glasses, which he put on the tabl 
before going back and locking the big 
dresser. He took the bottle opener out 
of a drawer in the kitchen table that 
too had its lock which was unlocked 
and locked again when he had finished 
with it—and only then was he ready to 
start pouring out the drinks. And al 
locking and unlocking was done, as f 
is Frank could see, quite mechanically 
quite without any 
someone who had never been in their 
kitchen before think it an odd 
way of going about things 

Fletcher 
drinks and pushed the sherry across the 
table toward Frank, keeping the 
orange squash for himself 
his drink and remained standing 
the impression that now the drinks had 
been poured out he and the host would 
take them into one of the front rooms 
But without any Fletcher 
began sipping from his drink. He tool 


perception that 
might 


finished pouring out the 


Frank tool 
under 


more ido 


a sip or two and then sat down ‘Sit 
down,” he said. ‘‘Make yourself con 
fortable.”’ 
“Cheers! 
Frank on 
“‘Cheers,”’ Frank replied. He sipped 
his drink in silence, and so did Fletche: 
And then Fletcher began to praise 
Fletcher said that he 
see that Frank was a wide-awake young 
He could see that Frank had h 
head screwed on the right way He 
that Frank was a lively 
quick-witted, alert young man And 
so on. And at some length. And while 
in the back yard they had for the most 
part been confidential and cautious, i 


Fletcher said, to hasten 


his guest could 


fellow 


} 
could see 


the kitchen they were good loud pals 
or at least Fletcher’s voice insisted that 


they were When Frank finished his 
drink, Fletcher insisted that he should 
have another. It was a pleasure, he 


said, to offer refreshments to a man like 
Frank. How glad he was, he said, that 
the hotel had been full and that Frank 
ind his friend had had to come to hin 
By the end of the drink 

Fletcher must have assumed that what 
with the drinks and the compliments 
Frank would be pretty well softened 


Se ond 


up, for in the same loud tone of voice 
in which he had expressed his admira 
Frank’s obvious 


tion for intelligence 


ind uprightness, he said: “I’ve got 
proposition to make to you, youn 
nan.” 

“Oh,” Frank said 


Yes,’ Fletcher said I have He 
hesitated for a moment and then said 
“It’s a very 

‘*Yes?”’ 

Fletcher said 
me that it would be a very good idea 
She’s talking to your friend at this very 
moment. That’s what we call divisior 
of labor—ha, ha!”’ 


interesting proposition 
Frank said 


*“*‘My wife agrees wit! 


Frank said nothing 
Fletcher began 
again, ‘We're 
that you came, both my 
Very glad indeed. I admire you young 
sters setting out on the road like that 
But it would take you three weeks to 
get down to Cape Town at the present 


talking 


glad 


Eventually 
hesitantly, very 


wife and I 
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he ee “You don’t know,” said Fletcher, “some- 

































«* . 
- ” ?, ing. He’ ble of anything” 
.° °. one’s coming. He’s capable of anything 
* ” | 
° e 
°° *e | j 
- e rate. Easily If you had a run of bad thing for nothing. If we didn’t need 
Py a ie f- < | Oo e | luck you could spend days on the side Fletcher paused, and then began again 
nd « | of the road at one place. Couldn't ‘If we didn’t w ant pradigs wouldn't 
ba ; you? isk you to stay, isnt iat so 
7 « Af : | Well, not days A day perhaps.” Frank pushed back his chair and got 
. = e } Days. I’m telling you, days. Espe up. “But why do you want me to sta) 
e 2 e cially from here. Mirredal is an out-of Fletcher stood up too “We need 
« the-way spot, you know.’ your help,’’ he said 
° STAINLESS STEEL Perhaps Frank said How can I help you 
° That’s the way to talk,’’ Fletche ‘It’s difficult to explain ’ Fletche 
%, A said I like to hear you talk like that said, and sat down again Frank 
°, COOKWARE "* <i It’s the whole point of your journey mained standing, and Fletcher looked 
%~* 6 Poy. isn’t it? You're after adventure, and up at him I don’t know if you'll 
Se, m you don’t care how long the trip takes understand. 
See eeee08? ee? | you Chat’s where you students have Why don’t vou try it and see 
‘es bh, | got the advantage over anyone else in I thought you'd be happy to have a 
> the country: you get such long holidays free holiday.”’ Fletcher said miserably 
You've got all the time in the world ‘On your mysterious terms? 
You're free for the next two or three It isn’t the least mysterious really 
onths, aren't you? I started to tell you about it.’’ Fletcher 
Well not quite But we are free,”’ picked up his glass and tilted the la 
Frank said casually few drops of orange liquid down h 
I thought so he said | thought throat Chere was nothing else on the 
that was the arrangement with stu table that he could fidget with part 
dent He leaned across the table and from the bottles. and he touched 
put h vand on Frank’s arm and them tentatively but did not move 
iled ind dropped hi voice hat then He said Chere’s nothir 
| vhy | isking you to stay.’ wrong about it But it’s difficult t 
Before Frank could make any sort of explain He said hopefully Perl 
reply to this, Fletcher was at him again you would like to speak to my wife 
You said that time was no object for Frank felt that he could pass co 
| you,” he said. ‘“‘Why spend three weeks ment adequately on what Fletche: i 
| on the road to Cape Town when you said only by hitting him or swearing at 
can stay here comfortably for 3; long him or throwing a glass at the top of 
is you like? And then when you do his head. At that time he was not really 
vant to go I'll fix it up so that you'll so interested in finding out what 
get to the Cape without any difficulty Fletcher’s wretched troubles were or 
And you'll be able to travel down as why the man thought he might be able 
you should, like gentlemen.’’ He was’ to help him out of them: what filled 
| carried away Frank heard him spit Frank’s mind was that stupid, self 
| out at the end “Not like tramps, as absorbed cleverness of Fletcher’s that 
you came here.”’ He stopped suddenly, had worked out the plan and had con 
ippalled firmed that it was feasible and had then 
. Chen he laughed that single laugh of taken the rest for granted— so that his 
Lhe makers of famous Presto Cookers 3 his. ‘‘l admire you! Don’t misunder moral awareness, his interest in Frank, 
present ¢ anada’s newest, most modern Pretr } st ind me : If | were twenty years his magnanimity, in fact acted to re 
stainless steel cookware with the life- | younger I’d be doing the same thing duce Frank to a puppet in a pipe drean 
time guarantee. A complete line—frying } myse If. When I was a youngster I was Fletcher stared at the glass for a 
pans, sauce pans, double boilers, and Heat is quickly circulated ‘Iso wild, | didn’t care what people moment longer. He said “I’m not 
dutch oven adhe aadienan cml oem | thought of me : No! Fletcher said, as sure how my wife would feel about this. 
PRESTO Heat-Seal’”’. triple ply utensils full depth of utensil though he had just heard what he him- Look if you stay here I'll call el 
are made from the very finest. heavy self had said. He banged the side of his Then we could have a conference to 
rauye ply metal Ihe entire body of | hand against the table Phat 8 not gether ’ 
each utensil, as well as the bottom, is |} ‘rue [ was always ware ol what was No. I don’t see that there AF 
triple-ply metal. An inner heat core decent and what wasn’t. I wasn’t like thing to confer about : 
quickly circulates and radiates the heat —————_— those modern youngsters. All filth and ‘You mean you aren’t going to 
muwards to the full depth of the utensil. bilieaacete eine they are I went to a good stay’’’ Fletcher asked, his voice rising, 
Presto! Better cooked meals cee less Handle and knob mounts school And he told Frank the name of his eyes going from point to point on 
heat used are air -insuloted don't the school, one of those schools in Frank’s face 
get hot! | Grahamstown. That was where he had I’m certainly not going to if you 
The gleaming finish of PREsTO learned what was right and what was don’t tell me why \ , e 
Cookware adds distinctive beauty to (Pipa - ; ner ‘ ee eee want Wea 
any kitchen it's a finish designed to , _— It had not been his — that his “Then there’s no help for am iil tell 
last , vuaranteed to last a lifetime father had died and that the estate had you what you want to know Fletcher 
; een in disorder and that he had had to said this with an air of complete frank 
Check the features at right- compare make his own wav. But he had. and he ness, and then promptly fell silent 
this PRESTO value! iad not done so badly either. But he again 
was not a snob All he wanted was All right, tell me 
Glowing Sunray Interiors decency, decency, decency he said Suddenly Fletcher wrung his hands 
ag yn De al He had to stop eventually, to take n front of his chest You don’t unde 
makes cleaning easy na dee p bre ith In the respite Frank stand I don’t want you to do an 
: could only wonder confusedly what was thing. I just want you to be here 
going to come next. And Fletcher still ‘Why 
inaged to surprise hi He held up ‘‘Because we've heard that someone 
one hand toward Frank “IT know s coming and we thought we felt 
¢ what’s troubling you. Finances.”’ Mag that if someone else was here there’d 
3 nanimously Fletcher’s hand waved be be less trouble from him.’ Fletcher 
New sure-grip handle fore the kitchen table Stay here, my got to his feet and came toward Frank 
MAKERS OF ih le ne aay ay he . “ - us bet won t press who was still standing near the 
covers to be hung over tip you for anything You’re our guest You don’t know what it’s been li! 
THESE FAMOUS HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES ils cteaaaes How about that, hey? A free holiday, Fletcher said. ‘““There’s been those let 
| you fancy that, don’t you?” ters he’s been writing, awful letters 
g | Frank said, “But again ind nsulting letters, threatening letter 
ams ~ | Fletcher leaned forward, all solicitude I'd a mind to go to the police with the 
7 ) | ‘*‘| know what you’re uneasy about,” ind get the police to stop him writing 
| Fletcher said. ‘‘You don’t like the idea them. But my wife wouldn’t let me 
; J | of accepting something for nothing?” You know what women are lik¢ ind 
“Actually—”’ Frank began she’s just like that. Even worse where 
| “If it would make you happier we’re that precious man is concerned And 
ready to accept some kind of nominal _ he’s a child, he doesn’t know what he’s 
Presto Pressure Presto Steam and Automatic Electric Presto Cooker | payment But, apart from anything doing. He’s capable of anything. And 
Cooker Dry Iron Skillet Canner else, you wouldn’t be receiving some if that weren’t enough, for the last six 
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CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, 
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To People 


who want to write 


but can’t get started 


Ts) mu ft e that constant urge to 
te, but fear that a be nner hasn't 
e7 Phe listen to what i 

editor iid on th ubject 


rhere is more room for newcomers 
in the writing field today than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of 
writing men and women have pass 
ed from the scene. Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the 

new men and women of power.” 
GIVES CREDIT TO NIA 


FOR WRITING SUCCESS 





Writing 


{ptitude Test — Free! 


“é SHE New papel! Institute of 
America offers a FREE Writin; 
Aptitude Test It object 1 to 

cover new recruits for the army of 
nen and women who add to thei 
come by fiction and article writing 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim 
e but expert analysis of your latent 
ibility, your imagination, 
o#ic, et Not all applicant pa thi 
est. Those who do are qualified to 


ike the famous N. I. A. course based 


powell ol 


n the practical trainin iven by bis 
netropofitan dail 
This is the New York C« Ps Desk Me 
thod which teache vou to write by 
riting! You deve lop your ind dual 
tyle instead of trying to copy that of 
tne Although you work at home 

our own time, you are constantly 

iided by experienced write! You 
cove ictual assignment uch a 
ietropolitan reporter get 

t rea f nating. Each week you 
ee new propre In a matte! | 

nth ue acquire the coveted 
prole onal touch Then you are 
eady for market with reatly in 

aq chance of maki! il¢ 
Wail the ¢ oupon Vou 

it the first step is to take the FREE 
Writi Aptitude Test. It require but 
i tew minute and ost ! thins S 

ul the coupon now Make the first 

ve towards the most enjovable and 
profitable occupation writin for 
publication! New papel Institute of 


America. One Park Ave New York 
16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 


New York 16, N.Y U.S.A 


months theres been someone hanging 
around outside, waiting for something 
like this to happen so that he could 
strike. You don’t know what it’s done 
to my nerves Look!”’ he exclaimed, 
and held up a hand in front of Frank 
Look at that!’ Frank saw his hand 
shaking with a continual tremor. ‘‘Like 
in old man’s,” Fletcher said. The hand 
that had been trembling in front of 
Frank went up to Fletcher’s forehead 
ind brushed his hair back And I’m 
not an old man. ‘There isn’t a single 
Look!’ He bent 
his head down, so that Frank could see 


grey hair in my head 


the truth of what he was saying 

Then they heard, from the front of 
the house, a door being slammed, and 
then a man’s loud voice in the passage 
Fletcher did not lift his head, he re 
mained in the posture of a penitent, 
humbling himself Only Frank saw 
that now his head was trembling too 
it the end of the stalk of his neck: the 
man’s head remained down because he 
imply did not have the strength to lift 
it 

Chen he moved to take Frank by the 
irm. His voice was dry, like a whisper 
We can get 
There’s two of us, 


You must stay with me 
rid of him tonight 
30 we'll be stronger than him.’’ His 
fingers were rubbing against Frank’s 
irm like a shopkeeper feeling cloth 


CThere’s two of us,.”” he implored 


Frank. ‘“‘Isn’t that so?’ His grip on 
Frank’s arm tightened “Please,”” he 
aid **Pleage * 


WHEN THE DOOR 
opened, Frank turned; Fletcher was 
still clinging to him, so he turned too, 


behind them 


right around, and now Frank was fac 
ing the door and Fletcher had his back 
to it. Fletcher had moved like a feath- 
er, so light was he with his fear. And 
the man who had come in hit Fletcher 
i resounding blow on the back. Fletch 
er collapsed into Frank’s arms, like 
cardboard 

The newcomer laughed as Frank 
Frank pushed Fletcher 
away from himself, until the man was 


staggered back 


standing, and then, at what he judged 
to be the right moment, he let go 
he did not fall as Frank 


had feared he might. 


Fletcher stood 


Frank was feeling relieved to see the 
man who had just come in. He was 
just a man —no spook or shadow or 
Doppelgiinger of Fletcher’s: he was a 
young man, about Frank’s age, with a 
plumpish face and a belt around his 
plump waist. Mrs. Fletcher stood be 
hind him, her face behind his shoulder 
he young man turned his head side 
ways to her and said in Afrikaans I 
didn’t know you had visitors.” 


about it,’’ Mrs 


“Then you'll hea 
Fletcher said 

Che young man looked at her ques 
tioningly, but apparently thought bet 
“Well, 


everybody's welcome here as long as he 


ter of saying anything to her 


behaves himself,’ he said eventually to 


Frank ‘hen to Fletcher he = said 
Isn't that so? Even me, I'd be wel 
come here if | behaved myself— isn’t 
that so?’ 


Fletcher was still between Frank and 
the newcomer He had not extended 
his hand or said a word to the latte 
but the man took Fletcher’s arm above 
the elbow and pulled it toward himself 
Fletcher's fingers tightened around one 
inother where they were clasped be 
hind his back, so instead of his arn 
coming forward, his whole body leaned 
forward as if he were made of wood 
Che other let him vo 

Aren't you going to shake hands 
he asked 

Fletcher said nothing The man 
igain turned his head and looked in 
quiringly at Mrs. Fletcher; there was 


with me? 


so little space in the door that their lips 


were almost touching. She stared 


ihead of her, without expression of any 
sort—she looked as if her husband were 
not in the room, let alone in the room 
and acting like a loon. 

‘Is he sick?’’ the young man asked 
‘‘Hey,”’ he said rudely to Fletcher, ‘‘a 
”? There was no reply, so he 


you sick 
leaned forward and put his face close to 
Fletcher’s and studied him for a mo 
ment. Fletcher’s face was down, so the 
young man had to bend a little to do so 
and look up from below It was a 
monkeylike, insulting peer at the man 
“Why don’t you say anything?” he 
asked. 

Sut for all the cheek of that stare it 
seemed to Frank that the man was ner- 
vous himself and was doing what he did 
mostly because he did not know what 
else to do. So he had turned it into a 
kind of a game, and in the game he was 
mocking not only Fletcher but himself 
too, and Mrs. Fletcher, even Frank 

But the newcomer and Fletcher were 
alike in one thing: with them, joviality 
covered a multitude of emotions. For 
the next moment his eye fell on the 
bottles behind Frank and Fletcher, and 
he said loudly “That’s the ticket 
Chere’s nothing like a drink for a man 
who’s had a long day 

““Nasie,’” Mrs. Fletcher said warn 
ingly 

“Don't talk to me like that,”’ he re 
plied, but still cheerfully He smacked 
Mr. Fletcher lightly on the shoulder 
“‘Let’s have a drink.”’ Then his expres 


sion changed “T forget,” he said. 
“You don’t drink You’ve got no 


vices he 

It was quite clear to Frank that the 
kitchen was no place for him to be in. 
Whatever was going to happen there 
was none of his business, and his 
curiosity was not so great that he was 
prepared to stand in the middle of the 
room hoping that gobbets of informa 
tion might be flung at him. He moved 
past Fletcher and went to the door, and 
the man and the woman before him 
made way for him to go through, in 
silence, the man only looking at Frank 
quizzically as he went past and turning 
his head to follow Frank with his eyes 
Frank slipped past them, and then 
heard a scurry of footsteps. He turned 


JASPER 


and saw Mrs. Fletcher and the new 
comer hurled aside, and then Fletcher 
was attacking him. He had Frank by 
the arm and the neck, and Frank swung 
him this way and that, trying to shake 
him off. Mrs. Fletcher and the other 
man grabbed at them, too, and this 
made everything worse, for then thers 
were four of them in the narrow passage 
reeling this way and that, bargin; 
against the walls and the doorposts 
Eventually the other two prized Fletch 
er off and held them apart 

Between gasps for breath, Fletche: 
said “Don’t go away now.” And 
Frank, feeling utterly foolish, realized 
that Fletcher had not been attackin; 
him, but merely been clinging to hin 
He had wanted Frank to stay 

There was nothing that Frank could 
say to them. He saw a big, red drop of 
blood fall on his trousers, and then 
another and another. ‘“‘Look,”’ he said 
“my nose is bleeding,’ and made off 
down the passage. He left the othe: 
three standing in the passage The 
newcomer stood behind Fletcher, hold 
ing him by the arm and the shoulde1 


WHEN FRANK HAD CONCLUDED 
his story, I told him as much as I could 
of what had happened to me before | 
came back to our room. And when | 
had done so, we drew the obvious con 
clusions: the newcomer was Ignatiu 
Louw, Fletcher’s brother-in-law; ther« 
was some sort of a feud between hin 
and Fletcher; Joseph the African was 
in some way or other involved in the 
feud. We drew these conclusions and 
then found that there was nothing for 
us to do about them. We were almost 
as ignorant as we had ever been of what 
was happening in the house, and the 
knowledge we did have could only tease 
Yet we had been invited 
to stay on in the house by its master 


us, no more 


because of what was going on, and 
Joseph had asked me to read the letter 
to him: we seemed to be in the middle 
of the affair willy-nilly. Since there was 
nothing for us to do, we lay on our beds 
and felt the sweat gathering in every 
crease of our bodies; we made wild 
speculations; once we opened the door 
of the room and listened intently to the 
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The key is his...and the townsfolk say 
It’s time to declare a holiday! 
We’ve fired a twenty-one-gun salute 
We’ve rolled out the crimson carpet, to boot, 
And now, for this man of wide renown, 


Let’s all give a cheer— 


Captain Morgan’s in town! 


Captain Morgan 


RUM 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 
by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited. 


ort | 


Rich and BAGG crn 


full-bodied “Wie, mA 
Captai 
GOLD LABEL 


Extra smooth 
and flavourful 








‘Sy LIMITED off: 


Only SIMMO! 


THE WORLD’S FINEST anv 





a 
' ; a 
The world’s most comfortable and a . 4 


most wanted mattress, now more yy 


comfortable than ever, with its &é 
( 







exclusive ‘‘Floating Coil 
Action’’*, Strong corded 
handles... precision uniform 
tufting ... double crushproof 
inner-roll prebuilt border. 
“Gentle Firm’’ or ‘‘Extra 
Firm’’. Standard sizes. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


Suggested S$ 50 
retail price ene 


THE SECRET 


The 837 coils in the New Beautyrest are 
individually pocketed, act separately. 
They are completely free top and bottom 
to give you the supreme’ body-fitting 
comfort of their exclusive ‘‘Floating Coil 
Action’. They can’t sag. Ordinary 


springs are wired together, sag together. 








See tidy and these other “Best for the M« 
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otfers such mattress values! 
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Finest open-coil mattress on the market, 

& 405 coils ‘‘auto-locked’’ in perfect position... 

strong corded handles . . . exclusive inner-roll 
prebuilt border . . . precision uniform 

* tufting ... top quality ticking. 


Suggested retail price... 





od 
SLUMBER “4%. 
$ 50 e ° KING 
69°° oe” e ITHER SI ANDARD or ORTHOP! DIC 














«“ f tra-hier Pt suto-lock 
= = - a q precision coils strong corded handles... 
== exclusive inner-roll prebuilt border 
. ry precision uniform tufting high q l 

I ‘ c ne _ ’ ° woven striped ticking 
O BE SURE of getting the most in ‘ * Sond aamtain... 


mattress value—see your Simmons dealer. %, 

Only Simmons Limited offers such a selection “a. $59°° 
—every mattress a leader in its category, is ae = am om we eS P 

each your best buy at the price! Each ‘ 

is available with matching box spring. 

AND ONLY SIMMONS makes 
Beautyrest, the finest, 


’ 
most famous of all! 


SIMTEX 


t in its class. 220 ‘‘auto-lock’’ 






on coils... prebuilt border... 


covering over coil construction 
* Suggested retail price... rs 
* ¢ 
" S492 ge 


“ean s® 


. Money” mattresses at your S/MUMOWS dealer’ 
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Hagehif, of Moeuny® 
& new Phactoi that | 


SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT IN 4-DOOR 


HARDTOP STYLING—THE LUXURIOUS 





MONTCLAIR PHAETON! 














It’s the handsomest, sturdiest, lowest-silhouette 4-door hardtoy 
ever builr—the Mercury Phaeton! Dramatically new and dif 
ferent, with the in-and-out convenience of a four-door, and 
full-sweep visibility—a glorious new open-air feeling! 


Glamorous interiors, tailored in rich fabrics and leather-soft 





vinyls offer arm-chair luxury 

And this superb 4-door Phaeton styling 1s available in 
series: Montclair, Monterey and 

Mercury's new . hp. SAFETY-SURGE V-8 delivers mot 
sable power. New Safety-Engineered features, versatile Mer¢ 


a O-Matic Drive* and px 


pleasure 


A 


A FINER V-8 VALUE FROM FORD OF CANADA 


ERCURY 


THE BIG BUY 
LOOKS BIG—FEELS BIG—ACTS BIG—IS BIG 
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brother-in-law, Ignatius Louw,”’ he said Th {| 
to me e “ eW 


’ 
PETER WHALLEY’S Louw leaned over the table, rising 


e from his seat, and thrust his hand to 
Silly Saws ward me We < lasped hands for a mo | — 
ment: his hand was small and plump 
Can you guess the famous say ind hard Then, after he had already — om A\ 
. retracted his hand, he said “a 


ing that is concealed in these 


> Te? pleased to mee - 
drawings? It’s as familiar as “A pleased to meet you 


. 
' : “Tm pleased to meet you I said 
rolling stone gathers no moss ae a a 
, Sit down, sit down, Fletcher said 
pelow 


Check your answer | 


resuming his own seat. ‘‘Nasie here has 
just been telling us about the various 


obs he’d had in the last few years ao ~~ . . 

He's had a a re so know, all . aL tor! ~\ with new double-size 

sorts. Some people are like that ” he / Hts igh ’ ful! : throw-away Dust Bag and 
its more power ? powerful Cyclonic Air Action 


for easier, quicker, 
better cleaning 


ly $QQ°% 


Tools 


said apprehensively, glancing at Louw ‘ 
“Sack of all trades, master of then : 
ill, hey Nasie?’’ Then energetically he » 
said: “It’s been such a surprise.” » 
“What did you expect?’’ Louw said 
loudly and mockingly 
“Nothing, nothing,’’ Fletcher hi: 
stened to placate hin 







For a moment there was silence 
Then Mrs. Fletcher asked me, without 
equivocation “What is it that you 
want now?” 





“I don’t know if you know, but my 
friend’s nose is bleeding—’’ | began Complete with New Deluxe 

“You don’t say so!” Fletcher got to 
his feet, frowning with solicitousness 
“You mean-—still from when—but 
that’s very serious I think I better 
have a look at him Don’t you?” he 
asked his wife, who neither moved not 





replied. He looked away from her and 


gazed at his hands on the table ‘I 

WAIHOVAL LSA AHL SI think I better. I won’t be a minute. I 
JONAMMadX4 must go and have a look at the young 
fellow I feel so responsible And we 

don’t ’* Now he was edging himself 


between the table and the sideboard 
the mirror reflecting the back of his 








silence in which the house now was head, the back of his unhappily gesticu 
plunged. lating hands. He was still talking when 
I tried to read, but it was hopeless in he passed behind me. I took him by 
the twitching light; I closed my eyes’ the arm, and he grabbed my own arm 
but found it impossible to doze off as | in a grip of surprising strength. ‘“‘Leave 
had done before it to me.”’ he said 
“Oh God,” I heard Frank say drear “No.” I said ‘You don’t unde! 
ly stand All my friend wants is some 
His nose had started bleeding again cotton wool.” NO LIFT! NO CARRY! 
It was a relief for me. I got up from “Cotton wool?” Fletcher repeated © RSLS ON 
the bed and the whole violent day as if he had never heard of the stuff 4 RUBBER Wheels 
shrank to the dun brown walls of the before. Then: “Oh. cotton wool. You 
room on which the light still flickered mean cotton wool. Of course. I'll get ce iY 
I brought Frank the jug and took a gome for him immediately.”” Though gow" ~~ 
handkerchief out of his kit bag, as he’ his _ wife had still not made a singk Good Housekeeping 
instructed me to do, and gave them to move, he held one hand warningly to Qe corsa BO 
him. But this time, for all his dabbing = ward her. “‘Don’t worry. I know where 
and sniffing and muttered swearing, the __ jt is. I know where it’s kept.’’ The zeal 
bleeding would not be stanched, until with which he got himself out of the 
he decided between sniffs that he room— for a breather, probably—— was 
would have to plug the offending nos irresistible “Serious.”” he was saving : 
tril with cotton wool. Would I please in the door ‘Complication tees NEw BEAUTY.. exquisite new styling 
isk Mrs. Fletcher if there were any cot heard. ‘he door closed, but he opened ..new lighter weight...more cleaning 
ton wool in the house? And _ please it again and put his hand on my shoul 
Frank added, would I not get involved — der and pressed me down into a chai power...and many other new conven 
in the = gs o = —— — I was You talk to Nasie,” he said Ir ient features make the all-new 1956 
out of the room? e needed the cotton sure vou’ll have lots to say to one ite no : $s es 
wool more than he did the satisfaction another. Nasie he ippealed vou tell EUREKA Super ROTO-MATI( the 
of oe — about the inhabitants this youngster some of the. stories Gnest cleaner that rolie on wheels. See 
of the house you've been telling us Tell him the . 7 
tiles seaiiaiiielh lil lll Die sali lilt Sass ad vate Gee tite Sil Galen salad it demonstrated at your dealer’s NOW! 
delighted nevertheless at having some you said to the fellow when he tried to , 
thing to do and at the opportunity of cheat you of your overtime. It’s a good EXCITING NEW MODEL 910 FEATURES! = “er Petting 
seeing the newcomer, of whom, I felt story,”’ Fletcher assured me Nasi 
I had read and heard so much, | went told him off properly Again he looked NEW! Dramatic styling in decorator color . — na p-U ~ I 
down the passage, through the little nervously at Louw He’s wild,” he NEW! Double-Size throw-away Dust Bags , i . 
hall room, and into the passage on the said. ‘‘He doesn’t care what he does lets wou de twies es much cheanins , 
other side. There was a light under the But it makes a good story afterward cuts replacement costs 50°! 
door of the room where we had eaten doesn’t it. Nasie? Ha. ha!” Fletche1 
ind as I came closer | heard voices, just laughed. ‘“‘You won’t miss me. I'll be NEW! Cyclonic Air Action prevents dirt from See the new EUREKA 
1 murmur, not at all loud When | back Cotton wool!’’ He closed the clogging dust bag mproves suction Super Automatic 
knocked the murmur stopped abruptly door behind him with a sharp bang means better cleaning, quicker! 
‘Come in,”’ I heard Fletcher’s voice Mrs. Fletcher moved quickly to the NEW! Zip ( lips open top instantly 
I opened the door and was greeted door. She stood with her back to it 
in the room by a smile of sheer pleasure This is the young man, Nasie,”’ sh NEW! Convenient Step-On Toe Switcl 
from Fletcher, as he leaned across the said I must tell you before he does NEW! Deluxe Cleaning Tools with new Ea 
white tablecloth with which the table I’ve asked them to stay here until you Glide Rug Nozzle and light, flexibl ‘ 
was still laid He leaned toward me, leave He has also, but he doesn’t inyl hose. Hose swivels in top for all 
pointing understand. He thinks it’s for his sake iround cleaning! 
‘This is the young man I was telling Nasie Sut it isn’t It’s for yours 
you about,”’ he said to the other man Truly it is, Nasie You must believe ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. « KITCHENER, ONTARI 
‘There’s two of them. Nasie, you must that I don’t want to help him. I want 
meet this young fellow This is my to help you.” 


W 
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Round the Country Store Stove The friendly warmth of other days is reflected in 


such scenes of discussion groups as this but the very 
concentration of the circle indicates the restricted 


area of old-time heating effectiveness. 


Miodern heating satisfaction... 


Whatever the size of your home, your established themselves as the most desirable 
plumbing and heating contractor can supply type of heating unit—both for new homes 
you with a complete Crane heating system and existing buildings. 

including famous Viking Radiant Baseboard The Crane line, too, can provide all the 
Panels. the last word in radiation. Pioneered piping. valves and fittings required to 
by Crane in Canada, they have already complete a modern installation. 


Most People Prefer Crane...and 


mh] = ANE 











4 quality costs no more 
, ts Aj 1-5606 
Se la | | CRANE LIMITED 
| en 4 
wf General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
+ 7 Canadian Factories >) Canadian Branches 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Warpven Kine Livirep 


Reprints of the above illustration Manufacturer of Quality Heating Equipment Since 1855 
’ 
free of type matter and suitable for framing; Canadian Potteries Limited 


will be gladly supplied on request. Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing ( ompany Limited, 


Crane Steelware Limited 


Alliance W are, Ltd, 
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Louw said “Yes, yes.”’ He said it 
in English, though his sister had spoken 
Afrikaans to him: I assumed it was his 
way of warning her to mind what she 
said in front of me 

“And then you must go, Nasik 
Without delays or excuses. You must 
vo and never come bac k Y ou’ve bee I 
lucky this time, breaking your promise 
like that. But next time you won’t be 


so lucky and then what will happen to 


you?’’ She clasped her hands in front 
of her chest “To us all?”’ she asked 
I got to my feet. ‘‘I’m interrupting 
I said. ‘I’m sorry 
‘Of course youre = interrupting 
Louw replied He looked angrily 


his sister. ‘“‘But it’s just as well.” 

I turned for the door, but Mrs 
Fletcher didn’t give way. She said to 
Louw, still hurried and, I think, a littl 
bewildered ‘“‘But he must be here 
otherwise he won’t understand.”’ 

‘‘Nobody understands,’’ Louw said 
irritatedly. ‘“‘You’re all making a fuss 
There’s nothing to make a fuss about 
Though I could see he really did not 
1e leaned over the 


want me in the room 
table and tried to manoeuvre my chai! 
so that once again it was behind me 
apparently he felt that it was better to 
have me there than to be alone with h 
sister ‘Sit down, man There’s no 
need to run away.”’ And again he ga 
his sister a puzzled bullying glare fro 
under his eyebrows 

here is,’’ she said there is a need 
Tomorrow you must run away Then 
these two boys can zo too Chen there’ 
be peace again. As much peace as he let 
us have.’ Every time she said “he 
she emphasized the word as thougl 
there were only one person in the world 
to whom the word could possibly rete 

Did you hitchhike here?’ Louw 
isked, ignoring her. He was patently, 
making conversation, but I was grate 
ful to him for doing so. I told him h« 
we'd been picked up and brought 
Mirredal, almost without our know 


edge 

Funny that,”’ he said, when I'd 
finished ‘| was going to say that nm 
body comes to Mirredal because 


wants to 


What about yourself?’’ I asked 


‘It’s different for me,”’ was his rep! 

Chis is my home.” 

“No!” His sister came forward and 
leaned across the table ‘You mustn't 


talk like that It’s not your home I’ve 
told you why you can’t stay here. Wit! 
that man outside -how can you think 
of staying? I’m not talking about you 
promises, Nasie, though you gave the: 


like i man and should stick to thei 
like a man I’m talking about the 
danger you're in.’ She touched mx 
lightly with her hand. ‘‘He’s seen hi 
If you don’t believe me, ask him. He 
talked to hin He knows what he 
like. And for months it’s been going or 
Every night the same He know 
N isi¢ 

Does everybody know?”’ Louw 
isked. “‘Do you know?” he asked m« 


Have they told you everything about 
ne?’ 

‘No Nasie no,’ his sister said 
‘Nothing.”’ 

I said ‘We don’t know what’s hay 
pening. All I know is that Mr. Fletche 
asked us to stay here for as long as we 
liked. He said that there was some sort 
of trouble —I don’t know what kind 

“That’s what he thinks, Nasie,’” Mr 
Fletcher said. ‘‘“When he came to mi 
and said the boys should stay it was 
because of you, Nasie. He was fright 
ened for himself. He was frightened of 
you. But I said yes not because I cared 
what would happen to him but becaus« 
of you, Nasie. I thought the more we 
were the safer we were. Why didn’t you 
read my letters? Then you would neve 
have come. You would have known 
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who’s outside, waiting for you.”’ 
“Look,” I said. ‘“‘We don’t want to 

get involved in anything illegal.’ It 

sounded so weak and foolish that I fell 


into silence even before Mrs. Fletcher 


said 
‘There'll be nothing for you to do 
Nasie’s going tomorrow morning, I 


promise you Then you'll be able to go 
too. We won't charge you anything fo: 
the night.” 

“That’s not the point,’’ I said 

lake it!”’ Louw said. Unexpectedly 
he grinned at me. ‘Take a free night’s 
What the hell have 


I was surprised | 


board and lodging 
you got to lose’?”’ 
vas quite beginning to like Louw. In 
the first instance he was younger than 
| had ever thought he would be—and 
it was a relief after the mustiness of the 
house to come across someone really 
young. Not merely young but thriving, 
too, physically, with a collar right 
iround his thick neck and his shirt cuffs 
tight around his wrists He seemed 
compared to everyone else in the house 
plump, relaxed and trim He had 
round eyes and his sister’s small nose 
ind small mouth, only his nose and 
mouth were set not among the lines of 

thin and shrinking face but in the 
healthy curves of his cheek and chin 
ind his eyebrows were cocked alertly 
ibove his round eyes. He said: ‘“That’s 
nore than I’m getting a free invita 
tion. All they’ve invited me to do is 
leave.”’ He looked at 
viting me to share his sulk if I cared to 
And then he added, ‘“‘] may be an ex 
pensive visitor for them, all the same,” 
and in that remark there was no room 
for me or anyone else 

I stood up I'll be off now,” | said 
! really did not want to stay in the 
room with the two of them any longer 
i must see how my friend is getting 


ne as though in 


on.”’ 


FLETCHER WAS STANDING idly 
in the passage, as if it had been a street 
ind he were waiting there for a friend 
to come out of one of the buildings 
He came sliding up the wall 
toward me You’re not leaving,’’ he 
said, when he was still a few paces away 
“I’ve just asked your friend 


ilong it 


from me 
to join us.” 

But he can’t be coming,” I said 

His nose , 

It will be all right in just a few 
minutes, you wait and see. I’ve brought 
him the cotton wool.” 
all the same 


I better go and see 
I'll come with you Fletcher said 


eauye rly We'll zo together and See how 


it’s getting on.”’ He looked thought 
fully at the door a few yards behind me 
then No he said, ‘‘we’ll leave the 


two of them Thev’ve got lots to talk 
ibout My wife 


; been like a mother to 


that boy, and they haven’t seen each 
other for a long time now.” 

‘“‘Have you seen my library?’ He 
took me by the arm. With the other 
hand he ope ned a door that I had not 
hitherto seen opened, and switched on 
a light The room was shuttered and 
stale and overfurnished like every 
other roon Ihe re were bookcases all 
the way around the walls of this room 

high, heavy bookcases, some of then 
with glass fronts, others without 

‘Books hey Fletcher said sudden 
ly, lively again “Most of them be 


longed to my late father-in-law. Books 
he got in Holland when he was a 
student there Law books Books on 
science En yc lopedias He was i 


great reader. His wife, you know, died 
when she brought that youngster into 
the world After the funeral he went 
straight into this room, didn’t take 
part in the funeral lunch, and when 
they sent for him they found him read 
ing a book. That’s what | heard in the 
village when I first came here And the 
farm went to ruin but he didn’t care 
He said he had to live in the village 
because of his legal practice but a fat 
lot of practice he had by the time he 
died. Yes, he died leaving 


with the burden of the 


you know 
my poor wite 
farm and this house, and that young 
of hers. She did her best. She 


she was mother 


brother 
brought that boy up 
and father to him. She is all he has in 
the world And the things I had to put 
up with from him. Cheek! Impudence! 
Lies! Insults! But he had to come to 
me in the end I had to drag him out 
of his troubles.’ 

| said “H idn’t we better be vetting 
ilong to see how my friend is?” 

“Of course,” he said with alacrity 
Funny thing,” he said, as he switched 
off the light and we 
funny 


ste pped into the 


passage again thing, family 


pride. You should hear my wife on the 
subject Her father' Not that it’s 
helped them much,”” he said with un 
disguised malice, squeezing my arm 
above the elbow We've got no 
children, and that young fellow in 
there— all he could ever do is bring 


disgrace on the family 

He stopped in the middle of the pas 
sage to tell me ‘She had plans for hin 
Oh, such plans! She was going to marry 


him to one of the richest yirls in the 


district Ten thousand morgen the 
Noordhuizens have got, and only on 
daughter And who's going to come 
into those ten thousand morgen Not 
Louw, not him Nobody had ever seen 


young Meneer Bester until the Noord 
huizen girl met him on holiday At 
the Strand she met hin 


Mrs. Bester And it was Nasie who 


could have had all of it: the girl ked 


ind now she 


hin inv fool could see tha 
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liked him. But he had to leave, and she name and the name of his family. But 






took another, and I’m not going to say now he thinks I’ve wronged him. Do 
’ anything against Bester just because you know that he’s threatened to sto 
For a Clean Mouth | he married a rich girl. But that mar- my mouth for ever?’”’ He stared at me 
| riage was the end of some fine, fine in all seriousness, his mouth slowly 
} and a plans for this house. Maybe for the closing, after bringing out the phrase 
>| Noordhuizen girl too—who knows? “But with you here he’ll be as meek as 
, . she looks glum enough nowadays a mouse. You mark my words. He'll 
: Fresh Pleasant Breath whenever I see her in the dorp F be leaving soon But you must show 
So he talked apace, while we made him that we’re friends. He must se¢ 
our way down the passage. We found that I’ve got friends on my side, and 
Frank lying on his back, fast asleep then he'll understand that this is no 
‘*He seems all right,’”’ Fletcher whis place for him 
pered in my ear. ‘‘We had better leave ‘‘How did you wrong him?”’ I asked 
him.”’ He let my elbow go. ‘“‘You ask me 


““Yes,”’ I said “But we’ve had a that?’’ he demanded He scowled at 
his head hanging down at the end 























long day and I’m very tired, so if you me 
don’t mind ’” 1 gestured him out of his thin neck, with all the weight of 
of the room with my hand gut his leg hair on it. ‘“‘You’re my friend and you 
didn’t budge Only his body leaned ask me that.’ He swung his head 
toward me ‘lI never wronged him. He wronged 
He switched off the light in our roon me. And his sister—think what he did 
and closed the door. We stood in the to her! And I 1—” He struck his 
passage again chest with an open palm, so that the 
“Look.” I said. ‘‘What the hell is flabby slapping sound was loud in the 
going on here?” constricted passage “T was the one 
Rinse with tnvigorating, cinnamon-clove ‘Didn’t vour friend tel] you?” who set matters right.” 
flavored Lavery and your whole mouth will ‘“‘He doesn’t know.’ “Why does he think you wrongs 
tinvle with refreshment ... feel and taste The man said a little grudgingly I him?’ 
lean! thought I had given him to urderstand ‘Because I sent him away. He came 
rp that his presence here was for was to us and told us what he’d done He 
th m because = Lavoris : taches —_ aaa for what would you call it? [| would 
Hushes out germ-breeding substance Chat have thought you’d have gathered by 
remain even after you've brushed your teeth. MOUTHWASH and GARGLE now You’re educated young people 
So. tor i veeter treshet _ ith aot a ASTR AN OR = What is it that you go to a university 
healthier mouth . use Laveris tong eae DETERGE j for if not to sharpen your minds?’ 
Wd every lt 1 good habit! “ACTIVE INGREDIENTS —— I remained silent while he looked at 
oe cttonine On FORMA OO me from under his thick blond eye 
5 - ves brows. ‘Then he threw his head back 





“wvome ¢ CHEMICAL co I knew what was coming and waited 
‘ 





for it It came —his harsh laugh, like 

















the fall of an axe against wood 
‘‘No offense meant,”’ he said And 
|} none taken.” 
“No, ” 1 said 
“That’s the spirit. Come,’ he said. 


MO” More dentists use 
Lavoris than any other mouthwash 





| BY THAT TIME I felt not only that 


I had lost my curiosity about what was ae ate 
happening in the house—I felt some came with his cheeky manners and 
thing else too -I| wouldn’t call it fear loud voice —and his lip trembling. And 
"Mom wwhat'e a | it was nothing as grand as that I knew that it was my chance. I told 
oO cpecia Deserted would be a better word. Or him that I’d fix matters up, and save 
I/ lonely. Miles from any place I knew, — him and his sister and every white mat 
—" and with my companion asleep. It was in the country from disgrace — you. too 
ih on i ‘Smah choec a kind of homesickness I felt then, but and your friend who’s lying in the roo1 
it was a sickness for a home I had never asleep You must remember that 
had, for a single cultivated scene, for a What I’m asking from you isn’t a favor 
“Well, Tommy, your feet can country less empty and violent, for it’s a payment for what I’ve done for 
be a full size larger in six people whose manners, and skins and you as a white man.”’ The man soften 
weeks so you need shoes that languages were fitted peaceably to ed his voice and came closer to me 
give your feet plenty of — a » eae ge sore = _ From him,” he said, “from that Nasic 
freedom. And Sisman Shoes oa ag conan cm = oi pce redig Se I insisted on payment down One 
try too big and silent for us, too dry for finger tapped against the palm of the 
are designed to give room cultivation, about which we went on other hand. “No payment in a yea 
and support to growing feet. roads like chains We were caught or ten years, or twenty vears. mavhb« 
You see Tommy, Sisman within it, within this wide sad land we neve; Down payment. A hard bai 
Shoes are designed to ensure mined but did not cultivate gain.” 
foot health in years to come.” Fletcher looked at me anxiously “What was the bargain — 
“Everything will be fine,”” he said “That he leave hat he get out and 
I stared at him as though he were a not come back. That we never see hin 
mind reader who had read partly right again.” 
. but drawn the most hopelessly wrong “Did he agree to it?’ 
conclusions from what he had read “Didn’t I tell you the state he wa 
**Fine?”’ in? He was only too grateful when | 
“Yes. Haven’t you understood? I told him I'd fix the affair up for hii 
thought your friend would have ex He would have agreed to anything. O| 
plained to you. | was expecting trouble I knew the state he was in when | 
when that young brother-in-law of mine offered him my_ bargain I'd beer 
came here, but now everything will be watching him, when he didn’t know 
fine. He won’t start any trouble when that he was being watched. I saw how 
he sees how many friends I’ve got. Now he carried on when he was alone.’ 
he’s come and he’ll be going soon, and “What was it that he’d done?” | 
then you'll be quite free to go orstay,as asked 
you please. Not that you aren’t free The man said very aloofly, “That 
now.”’ He had me by the elbow again I’m not prepared to say 
“Of course you are. But if you go after “In that case,’’ I said, “I’m not pre 
he’s left your consciences will be abso pared to help you. And I can speak fo 
lutely clear, and you'll know that you my friend as well.”’ 
helped a friend of yours when he was in “What difference does it make to 
trouble. You won't have let me down you?” he asked. Then he added 





“The oniy school shoe 


approved and recommended I knew you for a pair of winners as ‘“‘Friendship doesn’t ask questions! 


by Sports College”. soon as I set my eyes on you.” “Doesn't it? 
What’s wrong with your brothe: No,” he said earnestly, shaking his 
T. Sisman Shoe Co. Ltd., Avrora, Ontario fi ii | in law?” | asked head “If you’re my friend you 
*) “Everything. What isn’t wrong with wouldn’t be asking such questions. And 


HEAD COACH ’ ’ 7 4 
him! I’ve saved his life. I’ve saved his you are my friend. You and that boy 
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he lage I the evening when And you?” Louw asked Do you you remember what you were like when 

ther of us talk to one another and | think that you have done the right you came and told us what you had 

onto the stoep and stare at the dark thing? done, Nasie? Do you remember how 

re nd try to remember what you ‘I tried to do my best,.’”’ Mrs. Fletch you shook? How you cried that you 
ed like nd what your voice sound er said slowly couldn’t go to jail?’’ 

1 lil | dreat ometimes that I’: Your best came Louw’s harsher “‘I remember,”’ Louw said And | 

, u these thing ind | wake up ore rapid voice “Your best for remember how you listened to hin 

nd 1 could ery that you aren’t here for whom? For your brother?’’ telling us his plan without saying a 

tell 1 these thing Yes, for my brother For myself word I wanted some message fron 

‘ust as well came the heavy. There was only one answer, Nasie. But you, but you stood without moving 

kur ce of her brother They I know I know * her voice fell silent You stood silently when he made me 

: id such pl int things to iwain | understand,” she said. Then swear that I would never come back 

F I could never have done it if he hadn't | thought: how can she stand there 

H d ti } After what iid that those were the terms on which silently when her brother is swearing 

dom he d help us We could do nothing Do never to come back to his house But | 
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swore could 


there was nothing else | 
do. I swore, and I went away.’ 

‘You had done wrong, Nasie, and we 
were in trouble And when he 
with his plan how could I refuse when 
I believed it was the right thing to do 
I was grateful to him, Nasie, grateful 
| was too weak to do.’ 
’? Louw asked 
He was doing 


came 


for doing what 
‘‘But why did he do it 
‘That doesn’t matter 

what I had to do, and his reasons didn’t 


, 


matter. I bore the guilt: he expiated it 
for me What could I do but obe 
him?”’ 


fear the guilt? You still live in this 
house. I’m the one who has no home 
And what do you think this house 


s to me without you? It’s a prison, not 


i house. I brought you up the best way 
I knew how, and you were hardly 


nan when you brought shame on your 
And on yourself And 
She dro; 


father and me 
| had to live without you.” 


ped her voice ‘But I was grateful t 
him, all the same 
You were!”’ Louw seized on the 
ord And now?” 
I hate him Che words were wit! 
it expression 


And don’t you think I’ve expiated 
y guilt by now 
‘**Nasie,”” Mrs 
ngly 
if | did think 
guilt there’d be no 
Joseph Is he re N isie 
you He can kill you, Nasie, for what 
you did to him. I know how the Kaffi 
feel about their families He thinks you 
took his sister away from him.”’ Her 
voice changed suddenly. “I think he’s 
He’s You can’t live 
in tne same dorp as he does, Nasie Do 
you know that when you came walking 


said soot 


Fletcher 
you can’t live here now. Ever 
you had expiated yo 
place for you 


He’s waiting for 


mad a madman 


up the path with that one little suitcase 
there was someone standing 
not moving, not afraid 
thinking 


ot yours 
n the darkness 


not saying anything, not 


her Voice rose on the last word 
watching, watching, watching you 
As he’s been watching this house 


months and months.”’ 

Fletcher had stepped back. H 
pression Was as somnambulistic as eve} 
but now the distant obscured glee hac 


been re pl iced by an expression ol! dis 


taste. But when Mrs. Fletcher spoke 
igain, dreamlike he leaned forward 
listen 

You ask me,” she said, ‘“‘why I stoo 
silently when he made you swear neve 


to come back. Why didn’t I help you 
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The room was silent was not 
so much as a creak fron 
from the ageing floor boards 


Nasie! Why 


me?’ This time we heard a 


don’t you look a 
prece Oo 
flung aside, and the 
Fletcher’s muffled 


now, as if her hand 
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gain Mrs voice, 
head were in her 
were embracing her brothe: 


‘Nasie.”’ she 


with you 


implored him, ‘‘please let 
me come We'll expiate you 
sin togethe1 

Louw laughed. ‘“That 
hell of a life 


Shockingly 
he said, ‘“‘sounds like a 
No thanks No thanks.”’ 

“You won’t stay here,”’ Mrs. Fletcl 
er said. “And you won’t go by you 
self. I’m coming with you.”’ 

Louw was silent for a few moments 
When he spoke his voice was caln I 
want a drink,”’ he said 
reply from Mrs 


There was no 


Fletcher so he whee 
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dled her “Go fetch me a drink, Chris- 
sie. Go on.” 

| waited almost with anxiety to hear 
how Mrs. Fletcher would respond to 
her brother’s carelessness, his sudden 
disregard, his flippancy And _ she 
promptly and shamelessly flirted with 
him. “Drink without food will make 
you so drunk. You think I don’t know 
you? Your head would swing on 
thimbleful: do you think your sister 
knows nothing about you?” 

Ne t 
/USIS Bring the bottle here 

And you'll only have one 


r mind,”’ Louw said Go or 


Maybe two , Louw replied I 
the same rising tone 
Chen I won't bring the bottle sine 
d 
If you don’t bring it,’’ Louw said 
quickly, cajolingly, “UVll go and bring 
t myself He waited; he was sure of 
ctory You bring the bottle and 
we'll see how many I have 
Ill nake SOM sandwiches toc 
Mi Fletcher said You haven't eater 
thing 
All right. Chrissi« you bring the 
bottle ind ike Some andwiches na 
I'll wait here for you How bout 
hat 
Yes Mr Fletcher said Ye 
Nasi it so nice to have you here 
ivain It’s been such a long time since 


| last saw you. I'll bring your food now 
Ill be happy to watch you eat 

They were silent again perhap 
clasping hands, perhaps embracing 
Chen we heard footste ps approaching 
the door Fletcher said loudly to me as 
he stepped back lightly in the passage 


Your friend is all right now, isn't 
he? We fixed him up, didn’t we 

| stood for a moment stupidly ind 
then said Yes,”’ as the door opened 
ind Mrs. Fletcher ste pped between us 
in the passage. She looked at me and 


her husband, her expression blank 

Thank you. Good night. Good night 
Mrs. Fletcher 

| left them to go to my roor Fletcl 
er made a grab at me that missed | 
vent on down the passage 

But Mrs. Fletcher came afte ‘ 


eaving her husband at the door. She 
iid seriously to my retreating back 
You can leave tomorrow We're all 
eaving tomorrow * | turned to look t 
1 She was as grey and faded as eve! 
Hut one large hand wa extended to 
vard rit paln up exposed like 
present It was empty I did not 
inderstand the gesture until | realized 
that, as her eyes did, her gesture pron 
ed me that there was no conce 
en he displayed to me even the 
vkward ugly hand that usually she 
rried thrust away from her like ’ 


IN OUR ROOM our packs were lying 
open on the floor, disgorging their con 
tents in a mess of towels and billy cans 

Penguin book stained with shaving 
soap, a pair of dusty boots. Our beds 
were disarranged, Frank lolling on h 
vhile he listened to my story 

At the window the shutters we had 


»ypened yawned down from their hinges 


weight on the metal screws that held 
then In hope of finding it cooler 
there, | went to the window and leaned 
out, my elbows on the sill. Now there 
was a half moon up, riding high in the 


sky, and around it the blackness of the 
sky was softened, weakened, watered 


nto a blue-grey mist through whicl 


the stars rround the moon could only 
feebly shine And all around lay the 
incultivated veld, the country tn dark 
ness, the land which human hands had 


barely touched, putting up a barbed 


wire fence here o i windmill there, but 


barely scarring the surface scratching 
the rock outcrop which so much of the 
Karroo was I could not see t, could 
not even see the rocks along the line 
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the river, and the lights of the village i tiny secre cross the et ‘ Josep! | ‘ surance 

did not show they had ill gyone out by ! in had turned toward tli vind \ He tood there ‘ ‘ t tiv 

this time ind was coming close gow cuttin hort t é the kn 
I had forgotten that in that | withdrew Frank 1 he 1 Dut the est | t 1\ t tiv 

rough darkness there lingered someone the footsteps and w stand pm be space, | hand he he 

who was watching the house and must tween the beds, looking tow 1 the hone on | brow fl 

have seen me leaning out of the light open exposed space nthe w ro j pursed e hens 

Out of the darkness that gathered itself vyhich o ght had home he 3 

in the garden where I knew the pate yuundi night oO feeble the } 1 he saw | } nd eted 

posts to be shadow detached itself been oO open our window Baas H fted 

and began moving up the patl | noccupied the night |. then placed it fi | 

heard i man’s booted ste} on the Out i it there « erged \ poke t et | 

cracking concrete path, coming closer ngle racked-skinned | i not k 

without pause It was on the stoey \ rested ’ 

stone skidded away from the boot wit! hattered white pau To be continued next issue 
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Here’s a new story about rum. White rum! Forget your bold 
buccaneers your Torty men on a dead man che Ct. vo, ho, 
ho and a bottle of rum. This is white rum very difterent. 


Extremely light bodied ind light flay bured And dry Very 





smart, very modern. This is Ron Cabana 


Ron Cabana is a light, white rum that blends perfectly where old-fashioned 
heavy rums might fear to blend. In a cocktail, practically any cocktail. Use 

with your favourite mixer — or bette 
still, to test the lightness and dryness, 


serve straight “‘on the rocks”’. 


ght with Ron Cabana. 


i 


| hey ve used foresi 





Specially distilled to obtain maximum 
lightness of body and flavour. It is then 
given extra processing to achieve a suprem<¢ 
smooth, mellow flavour, and it’s aged in white 


oaken casks. Takes years. 


Ron Cabana is apt to change 
your habits when 

you get a_ cocktail 

shaker in your hands. 

It’s so extraordinarily 
‘flexible’. This lightness 

and dryness ina white 
rum, in Ron Cabana, has 


proved a fascinating idea. 


Try it! 


CABANA 
COCKTAIL 
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the smartest 
girls use it! 


out the 
She 


how to single Tampax 


user I irst, she's intelligent realizes 


that internal sanitary protection is a far 
more sensible way of handling prob 
em days It prevents odor. It elimi 
nates chafing. It’s easy to carry, insert, 
change and dispose of It does all the 
things you wished sanitary protection 
would do! Secondly, the Tampax 
usel IS poised She $8 conscious of her 
clothes, her carriage, her grooming. She 
particularly likes Tampax because it’s 


invisible” when in place; she doesn't 


She fee 


Tampax way is the nicer way, 


like belts, pins or pads 


ls strongly 
that the 
modern way, the most de 
When 


Tampax, why shouldn't you? 


the more 


sirable way millions of smart 


do use 


It’s sold at 


girls 


drug or notion counters in 


You! choi e of 3 absorbencies Regular 
Super, Junior. Get it this very mogth! 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
Brampton, Ont 





pert 
a raenan anew 


Invented by a doctor— 


now used by millions fwomen 
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Nobody mand more fun n Gan 


bridge that spanned the narrows. There 
it disappeared 


It was not a beaver and was too large 


to be a muskrat or mink, nor were its 
antics like any one of the three I had 
seen my first otter and seen him exult 
ing to be alive 


A couple of after this ex 
I was guiding a party through 
Jasper Park, on the eastern slope of the 


summers 


perience 


Rockies Che party was made up of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ehrman, of San 
Francisco, and Betty Boalt, of St. Paul, 
Minn 

On a July afternoon when we had 
turned our horses loose and were 


camped by the outlet of Maligne Lake 
Ehrn an walk 
down the lake 
to go with hin 


returned from a_ short 


river into which the 
He wanted me 


where he 


empties 


to a spot had found a family 


of ‘‘marmots.’ 


Maligne Lake, at fifty-five hundred 
feet, is two thousand feet below the 
alpine habitat of the marmot, a long 
furred ground hog with a_ piercing 
whistle. Nevertheless, I followed Ehr 


man half a mile through the pine forest 


to the bank of the white-toothed 
Maligne River. There, shouting to be 
heard above the water, he pointed 
across the stream 

Che ‘‘marmots”’ were a group of five 
or six otters There were only two 
young ones, the others were full-grown. 
All of them, in turn, were sliding, like 
boys taking “‘belly-floppers’’ with sleds, 


a steep bank perhaps 
backwater 
grass was slick with 


headfirst down 
twenty feet high and into a 


of the river. The 


the passage of their wet bodies 

Never more than one was on the 
slide at a time, as if they observed an 
order in their going. Sometimes they 


would push themselves along with their 
t others, paws laid back against 
the chest, 
down the incline, 
smack After the 
face, shake the 
at the others as though seeking 


paws 
they would fling themselves 
hitting it with a 
dive, each would sur- 
water from his eyes and 
look ul 
ipproval 
‘Sliding’ 


is a widely reported activ 


ity of the otter. I have seen a grizzly 
bear in the Tonquin Valley, also in 
Jasper Park, slide down a snowbank, 
sitting on his haunches and pushing 
himself along with his forepaws His 


was a solitary amusement, while au 


thorities quoted by Ernest Thompson 
Seton in his Life Histories of North 
American Animals, and those referred 
to by other writers, agree that the otter 
never slides alone, but only in com 
pany. Unlike his twists and turns when 
swimming before my canoe on Yellow 
head Lake, this sport has seemingly 
nothing to do with his ability to sur 
vive. Nor is it connected with the mat 
ing or family instinct, for it occurs in 
ill seasons, in all latitudes where he is 
found, and among two or more oldsters 


is well as among old and young 


Its one remote aid to survival may 
Lhe n its resemblance to an otter’s 
progress over the snow On a winter 
day, snowshoeing down the Canoe 
River in British Columbia, George 
Hargreaves, guide and mountain man 
of Mount Robson, stopped as he was 
breaking trail and pointed to a fresh, 
nearly foot-wide furrow. With gaps, it 
led to a hole in the river ice a few hun 
dred yards away 

Hargreaves told me that it was the 


track of an otter, traveling from one 
open piece of water to another in his 
hunt for fish. Other members of the 
weasel family cover deep snow in 
bounds The aquatic otter propels 


himself with a swimming motion of his 


paws and back feet, gaining impetus by 


the otter continued from page 38 


sliding 
bur 


and then 
times even 

If far enough 
run down by a 


taking a short run 
along on his belly, at 
rowing under the snow 
from water, he can be 
man on snowshoes 
Ehrman and | 
Maligne River 


another aspect of the 
ter. One of the 


above the 
treated to 


il’s charac 


standing 
were to be 
anim 


young ones surfacing 


after his slide on the very rim of the 
backwater, was sucked out into the 
rapids. The swift, shallow white water 


was too much for him. He was turned 


end over end and carried downstrean 


At the 


seized him, an 


moment the white water 


adult otter twice his size 
appeared 


bank 


him 


and doubtless the mother, 


from behind the company on the 
and took off after 


did 


opposite to us, 


Strangely, the she-otter not 


plunge into the water Instead, she 
bounded along the bank to a rocky 
point which reached out into the river 


fifty or sixty yards below Jefore she 


could dive in rescue, the 


and vo to his 





young one struggled ashore. He nuz 
zled her breast and, as she reared up 
she enfolded him in her forearms 

In July the young one would be from 


two to three months old. Otters mate 


in February, the one to five ngorseny 
being born in April, two months later 
The den is under a root in the forest 
near a stream, lake or tidewater, or in 
a hole in a riverbank. Sometimes an 


otter will take over an abandoned 
muskrat house 

The den is never far from wate 
which, though they are a land animal, 
otters have adopted as their element 
There, helped by their webbed feet 
they are as quick as salmon and trout 
their chosen prey On land they are 
relatively slow and are vulnerable to 


lynx, wolf and 


in quest of a 


attack by bear 
coyote 
hunting, 
to another 


, cougar, 


when, mate or in 


they cross from one watershed 


For this reason, such your 


neys are usually made at night—when 
otters have been trapped as far as six 
miles from stream or lake 

In forays upstream and down, an 
otter may travel as much as fifty miles 


in ten days. Perhaps due to this, know 


ing that the male may be here today 
and gone tomorrow, the she-otter is 
somewhat of a coquette. Just prior to 


the mating season she drops twists of 
dried grass or twigs, moistened with 
saliva, along the riverbank in token of 
her accessibility 

The male is not known to take part 
in the rearing of the young, but the fe 
male is fierce in their defense. Three 


springs ago a Cowichan Indian was dig 
ging clams on Cowichan Bay, outside 
of Duncan, B.C. The tide and 
he worked at night with a lantern across 


the exposed mud flats. As he ap- 


was out 
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| Easy toenter! | 
| Easy towin! —\ 
Plenty of cash 
money forthe 
whole family 

to spend! 


we 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


following 


1. Write the 


jingle, 


last line to the 


‘Spring Housecleaning is now no longer a chore 
Thanks to Johnson’s Wax products that | adort 


Each one saves me work—makes life easy 


2. Use 


ment, a 


>the entry blank in this advertise 
plain piece of paper, or an 
Johnson’s Wax 


entry blank from your 


deale r 


3. Print your name and address clearly 
on each entry 
iddress of the dea 


Johnson’s Wax Products 


Include also the name 


ind ler from whom 


you buy 


4. Send in as many entries as you wish 


Write each suggested last line for the 
jingle on a separate entry blank 


5. With each entry enclose the 
disk from inside the cap of any Johnson's 
Wax To qualify for $1,000 
Sonus Prize 
at least 
Gloss Glo-Coat « ip 


printed 


product 
two printed disk 

Hard 
Every qualifying 


judged 


enclose 


one of which is from a 


entry received will be 


6. Mail entries to Johnson’s Wax 
Contest, P.O. Box 1533, Toronto, Ont 
7. Contest ends midnight May 12, 
1956. Entries must be postmarked be 


fore midnight, May 12, 1956, and must 


be received by midnight May 19, 1956 
No entries will be returned, and no 
correspondence will be entered into 


S. C. Johnson and Son Limited assumes 
no responsibility for entries lost or 
delayed in the mail. Entries with in 


adequate postage will not be considered 
You 
you enter 

8. Prize winners 
Winners’ 
No person may win more than one priz¢ 
in the 
9. Prizes as 


idvertisement 


accept all conditions of rules when 


notified by 
published 


will be 


mail names will be 


contest. 


elsewhere in this 
awarded to the 


listed 
will be 
contestants whose 
to the 
original, 


suggested last lines 


jingle are considered most 
apt by 


most unique and most 
Judges’ decision is final. All 


become the 


the judges 
entries property of S ( 


Johnson and Son Limited 


10. Any person living in Canada may 


enter this contest—except employees 
of S. C. Johnson and Son Limited, 
advertising agencies, and members ot 
their families, or anyone directly or 
indirectly connected with the handling 
of the contest. 
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69 prizes totalling 
$20,000.00 in cash! 


10,000.00 


(plus $1,000.00 Bonus Prize) 


200000 





COMC-Ie CONS! 
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RAND PRIZE @... 5) 
‘eS ZZ 


Second Prize....... $3,000.00 
Third Prize......... $1,000.00 
Fourth Prize........ $ 500.00 
Four Prizes of....... $ 250.00 
Ten Prizes of....... $ 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of....... $ 50.00 
Contest ends midnight, May 12 
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Make short work of spring house-cleaning 


the Johnson's Wax way! (Just using these 
fine products will tell you what to say!) 


HARD GLOSS | 
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Remember — disk from any Johnson's Wax | 

Product may be used to enter contest, | 
SELF POLISHING — | 
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Win plenty for all the family’s dreams—and money 
to spare! Just think what your family could do with 
the $10,000.00 in cash the grand prize winner t 
Everything you’ve ever dreamed of. You could send 
your children to colles 7 oe decorate the whole 
house ... or get those new clothes you've alway 
wanted ... and still have money left over to put in 
the bank! 


an, And it’s so easy to win! Just write the last line to thi 
SS? jingle about Johnson’s Wax Product 


“Spring Housecleaning is now no longer a chore, 
Thanks to Johnson’s Wax products that I adore 


Each one ives me WOrK makes litle easy tor me, 


A last line uch a My table ind floor ire bright 


as can be”’ might be a winner—it’s that simple 


Here’s all you do: Stock up on Johnson’s Wax Prod 
ucts for house-cleaning time (you would anyway' 
Then, with each entry, mail in the printed disk inside 


the cap of any Johnson’s Wax Product, with your 
suggested last line for the jingle. Use the entry blank 
below or get entries from your dealer. Be ire to read 


all rule care 


Johnson's Wax Contest, P.O. Box 1533, Toronto, Ont. 
I s last line for the iingle 


5 ggest tr ne 


e $ . e tw e 
Cc 5 





Well Tom, we took 
How did you our problem to 
Dominion Securities. After 


raising funds to examining our situation 





carefully they suggested 


of your recent raising the necessary 


plant expansion? 


capital through the sale 


of additional 


common shares. 








DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 
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WATT a 
ALLAN ag: 


aK 


attacked 
Three times he drove the 


proached the shore he was 
by an otter 
animal off with his clam-digging shovel 
Each time it came back, teeth bared 
hissing and leaping for his thigh. Fi 
nally he killed it with several blows of 
the shovel. As he saw by the teats, it 
Without a 


young 


was lactating female 
doubt she was fighting for her 
ones to whose den along the shore he 
had come too close 

The young otter is born into a world 
for which he was not made, and less 
than two months after birth he learns 
its first hard lesson. For his first five 
weeks his eyes were ¢ losed and he was 
suckled in dark comfort Now that he 
can see and has gained strength, his 


mother takes him and the rest of the 


brood into the water Soon she will 
offer him his first taste of fish 
The duckling takes easily to water 


ind the weasel or wol 


verine to the flesh its parent brings it 


young marten 
But the young otter does neither. Born 


with a land animal’s instincts, he has 
to be forced to swim and coaxed to eat 
the fish that has become the 
diet of his kind 

His 


into the water, or take him on her back 


natural 


mother will push or pull him 
and sink under him so that he will have 
She will hold a morsel of fish 


bac k 
forth before his nose until, in his hun 


to swim 


in her mouth and move it and 


ger, he accepts it 


Obtaining food from nearby waters 


for a growing family is a demanding 
task, but even then the female otter 
may play an unwitting game with 


her duties. 
Donald Fraser, a provincial boiler in 
spector at Victoria, St tm up in 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, four hun- 
dred miles to the north 


those who surprise her at 
grew 


There one day 
in early summer, paddling up a creek 
in a dugout, he paused in amazement 
when he saw a silvery salmon wriggling 
through the salal bushes ten feet above 
looked 
closer that he saw, under the leaves, an 


With her teeth 


in its back she was pulling it through 


the water It was only as he 


otter above the salmon 
the bushes to her den of young ones 


The otter, like 
crawled 


ill animals that live 


on land, there in an earlier 
form out of the sea; but, unlike other 
land animals, the otter is returning to 
the water Already it is classed with 
fish by the Roman Catholic Church 
which, under section 1250 of the Code of 
Canon Law, permits the otter’s sinewy 
I’ rogs, 


flesh to be eaten on Fridays 


ducks, seals, beaver and other amphib 
ians are also included in the dispensa 
tion 

Farthest this back-to-the- 
sea movement is, of course, the mam 
Not 


so far along is the seal which, like the 
into the 


along in 
malian whale, once a land animal 


otter, has to force its young 


water. The young seal, however, in 
stinctively gulps fish for its food 
The land instinct in the otter is 


himself, he 
weasellike, on land until 


stronger and, if left to 
would hunt, 
near maturity 


Then necessity would 


probably turn him toward the water, 


because his feet are webbed. This, with 
the heavy 


him 


roll of fat which he carries 
land, but 
adapts him to the water where he is 


makes awkward on 


secure from enemies 
His thick, silken fur which 


fat, suits him to the coldest water, has 


with his 


marked the otter through the years as 
the victim of that 
predator of all, the man with a trap 
And it banks of 
streams and lakes,.where his safety lies 
when not water-borne, that he becomes 
the trapper’s dupe 


most remorseless 


is while hugging the 


An otter returns 
time and again over the same path 
The well-worn route, like his 
above a water hole, are quickly spotted 
in the trapping 
season. the wolver- 


slides 


snow of the winter 
Unlike his sibling, 


. 


ine, with its innate suspicion of what is 
strange, the otter, the most specialized 
of his species, is taken with little sub 
terfuge 

Despite this vulnerability, the land 
otter in Canada has held his own His 
enhydra 


ulrls 


relative, the sea otter 
has not been so fortunate. In contrast 
to the land otter, the sea otter has al 
in range and lives 
only on a few islands off the Aleutians 
in the North Pacific and on two off the 
There 


existed in 


ways been limited 


coast of California however, he 


two centuries ago untold 
thousands He 


pounds, has only one pup a year 


weighs up to eighty 
and 
his dense, lustrous fur was once the 
most valuable in the world. In 1910 a 
single pelt brought $1,703 in the Lon- 
don market. Vicious hunting over the 
years has reduced the sea otter to some 
three thousand survivors. Today these 
are protected by international treaty 


The 


with long guard hairs and thick 


land otter, though his durable 
coat 
underfur is highly prized too, has never 
been faced with extinction because he 
His annual 
From 1821 


Company 


is so widely distributed 
yield in pelts is impressive 
to 1905 the Hudson’s Bay 
whose catch would include most of that 
for Canada, marketed 890,901 skins of 
the species, or an annual harvest of 
10,481 
$14.40 
The Canada Year Book says 14,612 
pelts were taken in Canada in 195 
he figures 


The average price per skin was 


an average value of $22.62 


indicate that over the last fifty years 
the Canadian otter is at once maintain 
ing his numbers in the wild and his 


value as a marketable fur 


He called a fort home 


The price of otter fur has held up 
bec ause the fur is durable and has good 
“dress’’ qualities and because the ani 
mal, despite the total of pelts trapped 
annually, is never plentiful in any one 
area. Due to his wide-ranging propen 
sities, probably no more than one otte1 
inhabits every five or six square miles 
of Canadian bushland 

Even where man has moved in, the 
otter is sometimes reluctant to let go 
work 


One morning in August last year 


came to a stop in the Hafer Machine 
Company’s shop, Victoria, B.C., when 
a “furry object”’ ran into a pipe. Only 


The fore 
man sent for Max Lohbrunner 


the tip of its tail protruded 
a SE i 
man who lived in a fishing boat closs 
by. Lohbrunner came and put his head 
Soon a “‘long, sleek animal’ 
backed out, looked at the _ startled 
workers and took off theu 
Lohbrunner told the foreman that 
it was a young otter 


to the pipe 


between 


legs. 


There are many cases of otters being 
kept as pets. Ernest Thompson Seton 
lists an instance as far back as 1871 at 
York Factory, Hudson Bay. The otter 
caught young, soon persuaded the dogs 
to keep their distance. After fishing in 
the river during the day, he slept at 
night within the pickets Un 
luckily, a visiting Indian, 
his status, shot him 


fort’s 


unaware ot 


In Canada the trapper sees his sign 
or finds him half alive or lifeless in his 
trap, but it is the fly-fisherman who is 


most likely to see the otter wild and 
probably ina playful mood 
\ few years ago, Denis Gaunt, my 


neighbor on Cowichan Bay, was fishing 
up the nearby Koksilah River. It was 
April and in the pool below the first 
falls dozens of steelhead were waiting 
for the spring flood to abate that they 
might go upstream 
Suddenly, what he 
dog’s head broke the pool’s surface 
When it sank and Gaunt 
smooth, sinuous form moving under the 
water, he 
an otter. 


thought was a 


saw the 


knew that he was watching 


The ‘steelhead were not 





*. se8ten — fy 
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BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


uUNCTC VOU SCC 
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SONS! 




















1 buy |! i 
t an A-! used car or truck. The ted f our | 


Ms where vou biv a used Car 
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Newest cooking Miraelo : 


THE 





PARAGON 
30° ELECTRIC RANGE with THERMAL EYE 


Left front element is equipped with Thermal Eye 


orf ° ° 
‘ om a> to watch your cooking and maintain exact heat 
/ “ desired. Makes all pots automatically controlled. 
h 4 
r ? No more danger of boil-overs, or scorched foods. 
¢ 7 
“ 
«fs 
4§ a 
and TEL-U-HEAT SWITCHES 
\ a, 
\ show the intensity and distribution 


of heat on surface elements pro- 


1 LiL 

vided by each of the pushbutton 

\ © oO OC switches. Choice by sight is easy 
\ 


and sure. 
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Plus these other advanced Findlay features 


SUPERSIZE OVEN 24” x 18", provides ample capacity for your largest 
baking and your largest family dinner. Superb new styling with white 
porcelain finish and modern copper-tone trim, “Clear-View” window and 
oven light; high speed top oven element for “real’’ broiling; automatic timer 
controls oven and appliance outlet; Electric minute minder; individual 
pilot lights for each surface element to tell you when an element is “on”, 


THE FINDLAY HY-OVEN RANGE 


eliminates tiresome stooping and bending from all 
baking operations, provides handy work space on 


“27 Go) 


k ; 
gr ee. ‘fa top of the oven at a convenient height. Be sure to see 
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their 
was among them. 


alarmed implacable 
river enemy They 
appeared to know that the otter was 
not hunting 

The otter in the pool on the Koksilah 
through the fish and around 
twisting, turning and rolling in 
delight. He was underwater for nearly 
three minutes before he came up with 
a slight gasp for air. When Gaunt be- 
vanished down the river 


although 


swam 


them, 


gan to cast, he 

In many coastal and river towns of 
India and China, otter are 
tamed and taught to catch and retrieve 
fish. A tight collar prevents them from 
swallowing the catch 

In parts of England, on the other 
hand, the otter is regarded as a threat 


surma 


to trout and salmon streams, and even 
As such, he is re 
Groups of forty to 


to the chicken coop 
lentlessly hunted 

fifty tweed-jacketed men and women 
armed with iron-shod five-foot staves 
and aided by a pack of hounds, beat up 
and down a stream In the 
water the match for any 
hound, darting under him to slit his 
throat or grab his nose. Once flushed 
from the water, however, he is quickly 


shallow 
otter IS a 


torn to pieces 

The method of the Canadian trapper, 
boisterous, is hardly 
The native otter eats frogs, 
may nab a swallow skimming low over 
the water for flies, or grab an unsuspect 
ing duck. He has even been known to 
eat grass and in settled regions may 
raid the farmyard His staple diet 
nonetheless, is fish, particularly trout 


while less more 


humane. 


and salmon—and it is fish with which 
the trapper generally baits his trap 
The bait is set on an otter run beside 


buried in the 
The trap 


and the 
snow to guard its approach 


a stream trap 


may be weighted with a stone so that 
the otter, struggling with it toward the 
Generally though, 
a foot, until the 


water, will drown 
he lingers, caught by 
trapper passes by to dispatch him 

My friend, Old MacNamara, 
lived on Yellowhead Lake, once caught 
an otter with no bait at all, three miles 
below his cabin where the waters of the 
lake join the upper Fraser He had 
sunk the unbaited trap in the snow 
along an otter trail 
he found a male yearling held by the 


who 


The next morning 


root of his tail It had, apparently, 
almost succeeded in ‘‘swimming’’ over 
the trap The pain, after the jaws 
closed, would be excruciating 
MacNamara, a hard-bitten charac 


ter, was moved. Determining to make 
the otter a pet, he 
town and made a cage 
five days, the 


He did not care 


snowshoed back to 
After be 
young 
to live 


ng in 
it four or otter 
was dead 

Not all otters submit to their fate 
as did MacNamara’s In Nelson’s 
Natural History of Alaska is the record 
of an unnamed trapper who was found 
beside a fox trap near the mouth of the 
Yukon on the Bering Sea. His throat 
was slashed. In both hands he grasped 
the tail of an otter, caught by a foot in 


the trap It was supposed that the 
trapper, finding the otter alive, had 
swung it by the tail to dash its head 


against the frozen ground. In mid-air 
the otter turned and grabbed him by 
the throat The account does not 
explain why the otter, dead when 
discovered, but presumably alive im- 
mediately after its encounter with the 
trapper, failed to continue its attack, if 
only to free its tail 

If this one instance be excepted, the 
North American otter has shown him 
self harmless and even friendly to man. 
But it is perhaps only retributive that 
one of his number, trapped and doomed 
beside his native waters at the very 
limit of his range in the far northwest 

harried literally to the ends of the 
earth—should turn in his agony and 
exact at last an accounting from his 
pursuer. 
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size unbroken, unimaginable, over- 
powering, in a soundless void. You can 
see farther here than anywhere else in 
the nation, breathe deeper and, I be 
gan to think, feel better. Size on this 
scale might even expand the dimensions 
of the human being. That was only a 
stranger’s speculation. As I soon dis- 
covered, it happened to be true 

The flooding rivers and 
sloughs of a wet spring had increased 
the illusion of distance. It bad 
weather for farmers but a joy to the 
transparent water 
color of blue, green and 
yellow some thousand miles square 

Ducks paddled lazily in roadside 
ponds that might drain into the Arctic 
Ocean, Hudson Bay or the Gulf of 
Mexico. Crows meditated on the fence 
posts, like professors in black scholastic 


oozing 


was 


traveler’s eye, a 


shimmering 


gowns. The burble of meadow larks 
did not break but seemed only to en- 
force the silence of this immensity, and 
a cleansing wind carried all the per- 


fumes of the earth through the garden 
gate of Eden. 


As the day retired reluctantly from 


this genial landscape, an army of 
clouds, white banners’ streaming, 
marched across the western-sky In- 


stantly the banners, as if reversed, 
glowed in folds of crimson, and an ex 
the planet afire 


plosion of flame set 


from pole to pole. 
**No nothin’ ” back then 


In all that infinitude of space there 
were no men, only men’s minute works. 
Broad-shouldered grain elevators stood 
in a solemn circle of dwarfs on the ulti- 
mate boundary of things. A barn 
looked half an inch high. A train of 
freight cars crawled like a brown cater 
pillar, its frail whistle drowned by the 
duck’s croak or the meadow lark’s song 
No men in sight 
had replaced them 

At last I found a man. He 
mering staples into a fence post 


because the machine 


was ham 
His 
roughcast face, glinting like bronze in 
the sunset, offered, I thought, an 
authentic portrait ofl the Canadian 
west 
The 
addressed 
guttural 
been a 


man kept hammering when I 
him but 
accent, 


bad spring, 


admitted, in some 
that it had 
a hell of a spring, 
and half his farm too wet for seeding 

Not as bad, I ventured, as 
springs he must have known before the 


foreign 


some 


war. No, he agreed sullenly, not as bad 
as that. There couldn’t be anything as 


bad as that. Had I seen the prairies in 
the big drought? 

I said I had seen them. I had seen 
the dust heaped up in grey windrows 
on the fence lines, the thistles tumbling 
among the young wheat stalks already 
dead of thirst. I had sniffed the smell 
of drought and the sour smell of pov 


erty. Yes, and felt the universal pres 
ence of those times, the specter of 
dumb hopelessness stalking between 


the lakes and the mountains. Now the 
land was sleek with the surge of healthy 
grain all the way to the horizon. 

“If you was here,” 
*“‘you seen what it 
crop, no money, no nothin’ 


the man added, 
was like, eh? No 
Kids with 
no shoes to go to school. Everybody on 
relief. That was it, all right. Drought. 
Now look at it!” : 

He pointed to a circular wooden bin, 
topped by a metal roof; his private 
granary 


“Full up,” he growled. ‘‘Can’t sell 
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Other towns were built with nature 
aid. Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Edmon 
ton, for instance, found navigabk 
rivers at their doors, the original hig} 
ways of travel. Calgary had the warn 
ing Chinook and, at no extra charg: 
the backdrop of the Rockies for decor: 
tion. Regina had nothing but a Pile of 
Zones to mark its earliest name on the 
mapless prairie 

It is entirely man-made, built against 
nature’s clear design and ferocious oj 
position. Man has won that struggle 
After flattening out his town with the 
cyclone of 1912, nature withdrew, de 
feated. And clearing away those ruins 
man has made a habitation perfectly 
suited to his needs. I call that success 

Wide business streets and _ shiny 
clean-cut buildings declare Regina’s 
youth, prosperity and unlimited ex 
pectation. A shady square of trees and 
flowers, set in the middle of the bus 
ness district (where it belongs in a 
towns and, alas, is seldom found), sug 


gests a rare civic sense of proportior 
an instinct of communal beauty 
Nearby a causeway arches across 
little prairie creek, cunningly dammed 
and widened until it looks like a mino: 
Thames The new art gallery and 
museum of nobly simple lines smiles 
with stone dignity upon a park of 
blossom that man has learned to grow 
even in this crue! weather. Finally 
swamp, enlarged into a lake of clear 
water, reflects like a mirror the lear 
chaste body of the legislative building 
and its formal gardens, a corner of 
King Louis’ garden at Versailles 
These are the title deeds of Regina 
success. If they are artificial they 


by no means unnatural or temporary 
The concrete bulk of grain elevators 
and a glistening spider web of railway 
lines around them anchor Regina in the 
reality of the plains. 

The town was made by men’s hands 
but by something else as well. A first 
hint of mysterious inner elements a] 
pears in the palatial, almost unbelie, 
able grandeur of the government offices 

The corridors, galleries, apartments 
and yawning chasms of marble must 
surely be the work of an unusual race 
of men who disregard climate, econon 
ics and every rational calculation to 
raise up here, in proud defiance, their 
testament to a boundless hope. As | 
had suspected, the dimensions of geog 
raphy extend the dimensions of men’s 
minds 

The legislative building was deserted 
that Saturday morning, save for the 
surprising person of Saskatchewan's 
premier, in an office large and magnifi 
cent enough to make the prime minis 
ter’s suite at Ottawa look like 
cramped clothes closet 

Tommy Douglas is a small man 
physically. His face is homely, mobile 
and usually smiling under a disordered 
rumple of hair In appearance he 
could be a small-town businessman, a 
salesman, a school teacher or anything 
but the chosen leader of a farm people 
But this brisk bantam, former feather 
weight boxing champion, ex-preacher 
and platform jester of some genius is 
the first socialist to form a government 
in Canada, and in, of all places, the 
greatest grain province. 

He appears smaller still in a throne 
room fit for any king; smaller and 
completely changed since I had known 
him as the common scold and bander 
snatch of parliament. When I re- 
minded him of those days, he laughed 
and admitted wryly that he was getting 
older and perhaps mellowing after his 
youthful mistakes. 

Mellowing indeed. The socialist doc- 
trinaire of opposition had become the 
practical administrator of office. The 
buzzing wasp had turned into a laugh 
ing philosopher, at least on Saturday 
morning. 
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His startling transfiguration, I sup 
pose, is more than personal. In Douglas 
the broad politic al process of our time 
ind espe ially the process In Saskatche 
wan, has been sharply focused. His new 
nellowness expresses a mellowing CCF 
born right here in the anger and impos 
sible hopes of the Regina Manifesto 
ipparently a failure in national affairs 
ind yet, by the infiltration of its ideas 
nto other parties really an extra 
rdinary success 

I reminded Douglas of that history 
ind he smiled again, a little wanly this 
ime. He knew that I was not a social 
st, or a capitalist either, unfortunately, 
but his look said that in time I.would 
learn wisdon 

Anyway, I began to understand 
Douglas and Saskatchewan better as 
ve talked alone, like two reverberating 
echoes, in that silent cave of marble 

To begin with, the premier protested 
that he was naturally a rather conser 
itive and lazy fellow who never did 
nything till he had to. | doubted this 
ut saw at once why his enemies have 


nvariably misjudged, underestimated 
ind elected him. They have seen only 
the public actor, not the real man. In 
public he often behaves like a_ fire 

cracker to amuse the groundlings. In 
private he is quiet reasonable, scholar 
n bound to say, entirely 


y and, I a 
iptivating. May my rich friends for 
ve me, | like this man 


I< Saskatchewan socialist? 


In the second place he said couimng 
umself up and almost disappearing 
within a huge armchair, he had never 
favored socialism, in the form of state 
ownership, for its own sake. He would 
never socialize any business so long as 
it worked satisfactorily under private 
enterprise He was too lazy for that. 
Socialize land where so much was avail 
ible to everyone? Ridiculous! 

Moreover, is one 

ited politicians, he had observed, be 


of our well-edu- 


ind ill = the dece ptive slogans ind 
double talk of politic s, that society was 
being revolutionized pretty fast with 
ut socialism, or without the name of 
socialism 

He also had noted, not without 


secret amusement, the subtle meta 


norphosis of the Liberal Party under 
Mackenzie King ‘who, I might add 
iay well have stood private ly to the 
eft of Douglas, in certain humors 
Douglas had noted, that is to say 
the economik revolution sponsored 
verywhere, by many kinds of govern 
nent, under the name and fiscal dos 
trine of Maynard Keynes and thereby 
the emergence of a_ society called 
ipitalism only in courtesy or slander 
No, the changing Canadian society 
didn’t satisfy Douglas——not yet. Noth 
ng could satisfy him so long as human 
f an 


nisery lingered on the fringes « 
economic system which, for all its 
present prosperity was subject to 
ycles of boom and bust. Still, on the 
whole, | gathered, society was moving 
steadily in the right direction, if not 
fast enough 

All right, I said, but was the Sas 
katchewan of the CCF a socialist so 
ciety by any possible definition? The 
premier wouldn’t try to define it. His 
government had tried to do what 
seemed wise and possible within its 
mited means, and I could make uy 
y own mind about the results 

he results, he thought, were plain 
enough. A new industrial base was 
being placed under a province almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture. Out 
of this new wealth large social services 
not yet entirely adequate, were being 
provided by the state. I could call this 
system what I pleased. 

That launched him into such a be- 
wildering mass of figures, such a de- 


expanding industries « 
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na cool machinery shed, far off on the t he 
edge of the Regina plains ife 
The man who sat with me there i rs 
monstrous new swathing machine it 
looked no more like a farmer than did SC i 
Douglas He wore a Panama h 
somewhat battered but obviously ex ot 
pensive, an immaculate white shirt Ch 
khaki trousers of excellent cut ind oO 
shoes fit for a drawing room. Yet | th 
had just come from his fields, where he n 
was working literally day and night t f 
plant the sodden acres as they dried 1 
out $n 
His tanned face, set in _ line 
serenity, might have been the face of th 
businessman or an academik Acti 
he was both In the summer he i! ni 
sed the complex business of his fa mm 
ind often lectured in winter to the ur th 
ersity students of Saskatoon But he fo 
remained a dirt farmer by choice and 
nbol of agriculture new age 
When he had finished his college ed ( 
tion, he old me, the farm of fourteer 
hundred cre required the labor of , 
twenty-fve hen at harvest t € na 
vent two horses. Now the owne ind 
one hired man sowed the crop and t] 
reaped it The huge horse barn w 
empty, the achinery shed full of gad 
gets worth substantial fortune ‘ 
Why, I asked, did a man of his s 
choose to farm when he could live « 
fortably and practice a learned prof 
sion in the city? He turned on me 
bantering smile “Because he 1 
| love it 
He had found no life so interesting 
the life of his own farn nothing t I 


equal the glory of these Regina plains 


We went outside and looked 
country laid plumb as by 
On three sides a faint blur 
sky from earth. On the east an idle puff 
iarked Regina It lay below 


he horizon line, like a ship far out at 


icross 
a spirit level 


separate a 


oft smoke 1 
sea, only the 
ship’s turret \ ible behind the curve « 
the world 


tip of a grain elevator, the 


What do you call the farmer? 
Though mountain man mysel 


could see the fascination of this nake« 


distance, but what was the fascinat 
of the farm? I suppose the farme 
replied t’s the new challenge eve 


on tl a 
And tl 

takes a lot of doin 

A lot of doing. Not long ago t! 


yeal I me in to raise a cro} 


land, to beat the weather 


believe me 


had rowed in a boat five miles around 
his flooded farm and, with luck } 
labor, day and night, he and his hired 
in had managed to sow six hundred 
icres as the water subsided y 
see,’ he added this country’s so dry 


underneath you can’t get a well 
He had to haul domestic water n 
truck kirts of Re 


ina he saved every drop of rain fro 


tank from the outs 
the roof of his house and pumped more 


water from a dugout nearby to irrigate 


his spacious grove of trees, lawn na 
flowers 

I inquired about his current crop and 
his answer struck me as a classic defin 
tion of prairie life Oh, we alway 
have a 
There might be 
1utumn but it 

In Manitoba I had asked the farmer: 
thought 


System otf the 


crop at this time of year 
none ot course t 
was useless to worry 
what they about the centr 
W he 


Board. Now I asked this Saskatchewar 


what he thought of socialisn 


rrain-selling 


farmer! 
said The res !I 

in Saskatchewan. Don’t cor 
fuse the Wheat Board with socialisn 
Not one farmer in a thousand is 0] 
posed to the Wheat Board, and not on 
in a 


‘Socialism?’ he 


socialism 


thousand is a socialist If you 
must label the farmer, he’s a capitalist 
A small one, of course, but a capital 
ist.”’ 


I risked one last question: what was 








the use of his education in this sort o 
life? He thought about that for a 
moment, then he said he guessed edu 
cation gave him a deeper interest in the 
scientific processes of agri ulture 

That was only half an answer. The 
other half could not be put into words 
‘his man and his kind are totally in 
volved, physically and spiritually, in 
the greater process of the turning earth 
n growth, harvest, climate and funda 
mental things of which politics, in Re 
vina or anywhere else are only pale 
shadows and mere mutterings 

Before | had driven through his gate 
the farmer was back on the seat of his 
one-way He would work most of the 
night, with headlights, to drill the last 
possible grain of seed into the soil while 
there was yet time for it to mature be 
fore autumn Trost 

Back in Regina | exposed myself de 
liberately to the Liberal enemies of the 
CCF. They heard my estimate of the 
premier and wrote me off, with evident 
pity, as another innocent betrayed by 
the Douglas charm 

It was time, they said, that I realized 


the man’s true ambition, subtle plan 
and diabolical craft 


hog socialist in temporary disguise. He 


He was a whole 


would socialize everything as fast as 
the public would let him. One battered 
old politician even assured me that 
Douglas intended eventually to social 
ze the land. [| put this down, not be 
cause I believe it but to show how 


some Liberals are thinking 


The premier’s fighting qualities were 
not disparaged. “‘If,’’ said a wounded 
veteran of such encounters you're 
going to hit Tommy, hit him quick and 
then run. If you stick around he'll just 
murder you There’s no one like hin 
in Canada, on the platforn 

Douglas’ current chief Liberal op 
ponent is Alexander Hamilton M« 
Donald, who asks everyone to call hin 
Hammy This attractive young man 
with his ruddy farm boy’s face, is full 
of an infectious enthusiasm as he tries 


t scattered 


o reassemble the widely 
yieces of the broken Liberal machine 
His talk with me was private 


Publicly, he 


t 
ind con 
tinued into the dawn 
ittacks the 
Saskatchewan's 


to its passion tor costly exper ent 


government tor sacrificing 


ndustrial development 


ind high taxes 
While naturally he didn’t discus 
MeDonald’s main problen s to carve 


ut his own area of provincial leade1 


hip from the feudal fief long held 
tenaciously by James Garfield Ga 
liner, that ageless sovereign potentat« 
ind CUS ¢ machi? of Saskatchewan 
vho lives in fitful alliance with the 
Ottawa cabinet 
Ottawa sees Gardinet ony i 

statesman, an uneasy colleague and 
political comet of no fixed orbit lo 
n 


inderstand his power one must se¢ 


home n some country hall, where 
he speaks for two hours extemporans 


I hine wired for 


yusly ilmost like a mac! 
ound See h rr edge inch by inch n 
queer shuffling steps, from one side of 


other, holding 


the platform to the 
farm audience in hypnotic trance 

| remember listening to him some 
where in that lovely glacial trench, the 
green canyon of the Qu’Appelle Valle 
He spoke ind fifty 


inutes by my watch without a mo 


for a hundred 


nent’s pause or any change of expres 
sion on the familiar wooden-Indian 
face Afterwards | asked a grizzled 
farmer, a Ukrainian by his looks, what 


he thought of the speech 


The speech ie he said | don't yet 
the speech very good But that’s 
Jimmy! What a man!” 


ground and Douglas in the 
Hammy’s life should never lack inter 
t 
My wife and I wandered about the 


é 


With such i primal force tn the bach 


foreground 





feeling at home 


for the first 


we ,DdDegan our journey 


warm homelike quality 


belong, 


streets of Regina, on a Saturday night 
time since 
Regina has a 
It 


as few cities do, to its people 


seems to 


to the farm lads with weathered faces 
fun 


in town for an 


evening's 


to the 


comfortably stout farm women in ther 


best 


clothes 


fierce whiskers 


ture 
who 


of peoples 


prairies 


In 


park 


to 


the 
all that 


histories 


to 


are making a 


the streets, 


there is none 
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enmeshed in a political argument. No 
where else do Canadians take such a 
direct, earnest and partisan interest in 
their public affairs. Nowhere else, I 
dare say, do farmers finish their milk- 
ing early in the winter afternoons, 
hurry to the kitchen and turn on the 
radio to hear the debates of the legisla 
ture, the most popular program on the 
air, according to Douglas 

After countless talks, in countless 
towns, with quite the most interesting 
people we had met in Canada, we came 
by easy stages to Saskatoon. It sur 
prised us 

Beside its oily brown river and soar 
ing bridges, Saskatoon has an antique 
almost a European look. Half close 
your eyes and observe the tower of the 
Bessborough Hotel across the river and 
you can imagine yourself in a provincial 
towr of western Europe. Or stand 


among the honest Gothic stonework of 


the university the supreme monu 
ment, I suppose, to the urgent spirit of 
Saskatchewan and you might take 
this opulent quad for a detached chunk 
of Oxford, only awaiting the growth of 
trees to perfect its pattern 


“We did what we had to” 


As a college town Saskatoon is 
veasty with academics, usually looking 
as if they had come originally from the 
farm, as no doubt they have. When | 
asked one of them to define the special 
character of the Saskatchewan people 
he told mea queer tale 

Recently, he said, the taxpayers of a 
little town not far away had met to de 
cide whether they should build a new 
school. They argued all evening about 
an expenditure of a few thousand dol 
lars while a swarthy man of Polish 
blood, a farmer much respected in this 
district, sat silent in the back row. At 
last, as the meeting seemed hopelessly 
deadlocked, this man shuffled to his 
feet and, reddening with embarrass 
ment, spoke in a thick foreign accent 

“School,’’ he said, “I don’t know 
much about it. Never went to school, 
never learned to read or write. But I 
come here and see this is good big 
country. Il see school is good too I 
want my boys should go to school and 
do better than me. Let us build the 
school, build it big and good, just like 
this country 

That speech sounds banai in print 
The reader will wonder why I have 
quoted it But let him imagine the 
group of farmers in their hall, the il 
literate peasant from Poland pronouns 
ing in clumsy sentences his private dis 
covery of Canada. A schooleis a good 
thing, so let us build it. No socialism 
here, no theory, just the instinct of a 
simple man who has learned to work 
with his neighbors, who pays his share 
and wants a better life for his sons 

The speech moved those farmers 
Chey built the school 

‘There,”’ the academic of Saskatoon 
told me, “‘you have Saskatchewan 
You can call us radicals if you like, 
and | guess we look radical after Mani 
toba. The people moved in there from 
Ontario, with fixed ideas. We moved 
in here from all over Canada, the 
States and Europe with no ideas at all 
except land hunger. We didn’t intend 
to be radical, conservative or anything 
in particular. We were poor and we 
just did what we had to. We need a 


school, a university or something else 

so we build it. That’s Saskatchewan 
In return I told my friend about the 

farm where they had turned on the 


first electric lights 


“Of course,”’ he said, ‘‘that’s part of 


the same thing. Probably those peopl 
built their house with the help of the 
neighbors. They helped someone elsé¢ 
raise a barn or thresh a crop. Most 
likely they marketed their grain through 
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some co-operative. And then through 
the state — only a larger co-operative as 
they see it--they got their electric light 
on a government line. 

‘“‘Well, we happen to work through 
a CCF government but, even if the 
CCF hadn’t been invented, things 
would have turned out the same way 
under another name. Forget the name 
Remember Saskatchewan.” 

The former principal of a_ village 
school told me another story of these 
people In his young days he had 
taught a class composed entirely of 
immigrant children. ‘“They were shock 
ingly poor,’’ he said. ‘“‘Some of them 
had no shoes Most of them could 
speak only a few words of English. All 
of them looked shy or terrified when | 
came into the room. A few weeks ago 
thirty years later, I came back and the 
same kids seemed to be in the school 
It was uncanny. Of course these were 


the children of my old class and so lik« 
their parents that I could guess almost 
every family name 

“Yes, but there was a difference 
These kids spoke good English. They 
had boots and good clothes. And they 
looked me straight in the eye. They 
were Canadians.” 

That, too, is Saskatchewan, a land 
of many racial stocks and many sepa 
rate regions. I soon realized, in fact 
that there are really four distinct Sas 
katchewans lying in east-west layers 

A few hours north from Saskatoon 
the level plains ended, the land began 
to roll and ahead loomed a blue haze 
like i We couldn't 
imagine what it might be until, ap 


distant sea coast 


proaching it closer, we saw an un 
broken band of rustling poplar trees 
and squat spruce. We were entering 
the parkland 

The farmers of the parkland hav 
cleared big farms and are still clearing 
Their newly broken earth is grey 
brown, raw and tangled with roots 
under the first breaking plow. Huts of 
poplar logs and sod roofs remain neat 
the new houses. But even at Prince 
Albert, a pleasant, well-built town 
aslant the muddy North Saskatchewan 
we had reached only the southern edg¢ 
of the north 

Not far beyond Prince Albert the 
layer of parkland merges into the 
third layer of thick spruce jungle, muc 
of this timber large enough to mak« 
good lumber, the rest (according to the 
premier) capable of nourishing three o 
four pulp industries 

Thus after a morning on the naked 
plains and a pause in Saskatoon’s 
shade, we dined in a cool forest besids 
the glistening lakes of Prince Albert 
National Park. It is a glorious pai 
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managed with taste, quite unspoiled by 
honky-tonks and dedicated to fisher 
men, swimmers, tennis players and 
jolly farm folk on holiday. 

We walked a few paces outside the 
village of Waskesiu Lake to find our 
selves in a virgin wilderness, and to 
realize that Saskatchewan is one of our 
great Canadian forest areas, its prairie 
and farmlands occupying barely a third 
of its space 

That watched the 
down, a disc of burnished copper, be 
hind the serrated black margin of the 
lake, only to pop up again a few hours 


night we sun go 


later in the east. The summer days are 
long up here, the darkness brief, but we 
were not far north after all. Above us 
iay the fourth layer of Saskatchewan 
the forest dwindling to mere sticks on 
the stone welter of the Shield 

The country around the park is in 
habited and there by 
leading, except for a few machines, the 
Some of 


here pioneers 


lives of their grandfathers 


them reveal, in their dark faces, the 
blood of their métis ancestors who 
south of here, on the Saskatchewan 


enacted their misguided second rebel 


lion and heroic tragedy By a lonely 


road you may see white children ind 
Indian walking to school together, tin 
horse 
Her IS 
the unchanged country child of a hun 
dred years i bluff of poplar 
ind spruce you will come across a half 
built shack and a few 
broken, the beginnings of a 

A pioneer of this region, a grim-tace d 
man in his middle twenties, thumbed a 
ride to Prince Albert and dropped a 


clanking gunny sack on the floor of our 


lunch pails in hand, or riding a 


three small riders on its back 
ago. Or in 
acres roughly 


farm 


car. 

Some part of his tractor, he said, had 
broken and he was taking it to town 
for welding. He sure 
buy a new tractor to cut the wild hay 
of a swamp which supplied most of his 
winter cattle feed 

Yes, he 


was going 


wished he could 


informed us under question 
n for cattle How 
many head did he possess? He blushed 
is he admitted that he had only eight 


ng, he 


That is, so far,”’ he added 
Eight head. Four young steers, three 
1d cows and a bull, fed on wild hay 


[hey were his capital and his hope 
Oh sure, he said, he would do all right 
ifter a while on his quarter section and 
with luck, would soon buy the quarter 
section next to him. He had 
ynly fifty acres but this land (‘‘jumbo” 
he called it rich and 
vielded up to sixty bushels of wheat to 


( leared 
sometimes 


was 


the acre 
That may 


Fight head, fifty acres 
seem a small accomplishment in a 
nation accustomed to reckon industrial] 


billions I call it a 
total 


development in 
prodigy of one 

income last year of fifteen hundred dol 
He could 
ind work far less in the 
but he 
like it,’’ he 


man’s labor on a 


e lars to cover all 


make far more 


expenses 


was resolved 


said I 


city job 
here 7 
hate cities.’’ 
What cared this fellow for the Farn 
Problem, the Gross National Product 


Socialism or all the jargon of the econo 


meanest 


to stay 


mists and politicians? He knew only 
the economics of his fifty acres and 
eight beef animals, the immediate facts 


of the frontier which he and others 
were taming with their hands 

We dropped him off at Prince Albert 
He hoped to geta 
iny kind of work 
or’s repair and a few acres’ more clear 


ng next 


month’s work there 
to pay for the trac 


iutumn 


Less than half a day’s driving fron 
that man’s cabin of poplar logs we were 
back again in the southern layer of 


Saskatchewan and another level of 
At Rosetown, for exan ple 
parliamentary 
Coldwell ’ I ven- 


civilization 
made famous by its 


representative, M. J 
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tured into the office of the Eagle, to be 
greeted by 4 beautiful blond lady 
wearing the latest Parisian fashions and 
by the editor, John Pinckney, who was 
quite capable, I felt sure, of editing any 
metropolitan daily 

A man of middle age square outdoor 
face and violent political convictions 
Pinckney conducts his Eagle in ex 
ceedingly blunt prose and sharpens its 
talons on CCF socialisr 

He intimated in a few well-chosen 
Anglo-Saxon words that I was a certain 
kind of fool to be taken in by the 
of Premier Douglas But, being a Sas 


katchewan man and there 


f ‘ 


ore friendly 


to all waifs and strays, he closed his 
office, caged the Eagle, whisked us off 
to his fine house and there plied us with 
good Scotch whisky and much talk of 
the same quality 

His beautiful wife I wondered if all 
the women of Rosetown were beau 
ful) was going out for a rehearsal of a 
girls’ choir famous all over Saskatche 
wan. We were joined, however, by a 
splendid old pioneer of this country, in 
town for the day and dressed in clothes 
of the best tailoring 

For all his obvious wealth he was 
still in authenti specimen of the 
original Saskatchewan §farn breed 
with a farmer’s lean, brown face and 
sun-narrowed eyes, iron-grey hair and 
the bony hands of labor He wasn’t a 


socialist, though He detested the 
CCF with a cold and rather terrifying 
fury Saskatchewan, he thought, was 


being ruined by expensive welfare ser\ 
ces and high taxes Not that he cared 
for himself He was too old to worry 
now and he had done all right 


“Put her in—and don’t worry” 


When he came here he was looking 
he said, for land free of the bolders 
that had been the bane of farming in 
Ontario Walking about a stretch of 
unbroken prairie, he had told the land 
agent he wouldn’t buy it if he found a 
single stone. He found none and settled 
down, at a price of seven dollars and 
fifty cents an acre 

That was in 1905, Saskatchewan's 
birth year as a province. Now he reck 
oned his land as worth a hundred dol 
lars an acre. Yes, but he had put fifty 
vears of work into it and guessed he 
had earned every dollar he owned 

Farming was easy now, with modern 
machinery, and no need to pay hired 
men a hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a month and board. In his seventies, 
he sowed and reaped his own crop 
Usually the crop was good in this 
district, only one failure through all the 
drought years 

What were the present season’s pros 
pects? He didn’t know and didn’t seem 
to care “Once | put her in,’’ he said, 
‘I never worry You can’t do any 
thing about it 

Che country was good but the people 


growing queer ‘You'll never find 


inyone around here,’’ he said, “‘who 
admits voting CCF. But they always 


He comforted hin 
self with another glass of Pinckney’s 


win. It beats me.”’ 


Scotch and repeated that the country 
was getting soft 

We tore ourselves from this cool 
house to face the shattering heat of the 
prairies and a fast drive south across a 
dead-level land. Then we dropped sud 
denly into a deep hollow and the un 
likely town of Swift Current. I call it 
unlikely because Swift Current is no 
farm town like the many we had seen 
that day It is a cattle town straight 
out of the old west, or Hollywood 

The antique and genial lobby of the 
hotel was occupied by unmistakable 
cattlemen and retired stagecoach rob 
bers or so | hoped wearing leather 
complexions and gigantic mustaches 
hey tilted back on their chairs in the 
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immemorial posture of their kind and 
glared silently out the window, doubt 
less seeing strange sights, long for 
gotten 

An astounding bellboy, surely the 
comedian of a western movie, was old 
enough to be my father. He whistled 
merrily as he seized our luggage 
winked with shrewd eyes that obvious 

had seen life entire and nimbly 
caught a coin flipped across the roon 

On the streets most of the male 
pedestrians were garbed either in the 
ten-gallon hats, tight overalls and hig! 
heeled boots of the cowboy, or the 
greasy jumpers and buckled boots of 
the oil driller 

Swift Current is one of the surviving 
relics and genuine museum pieces of 
the great days A trading centre beside 
its little river long before the CPR came 
through, it somehow retains an ancient 
smell of saddles, buckskin and Indian 
campfires but, alas, is being trans 
formed by progress 

James Greenblat, a studious journal 
ist and World War I veteran who edits 
the Sun, drove us about the town and 
admitted that it was becoming almost 
unrecognizable, even to an old-timer 
who remembers when cowboys traveled 
on horses. Now they came to town in 
new automobiles. Swift Current had 
actually sold eight Cadillacs that year 
Greenblat remarked with mingled pride 
and nostalgia 

As in many other prairie towns, ol! 
is the agent of progress. The adjacent 
oil field has transformed the entire 
community, ringed the hillside with 
modern houses and boosted the popu 
lation to some twenty thousand All 
the householders seemed bent on prog 
ress. They were busily watering ther 
gardens on land which grew only 
bunch grass yesterday. An aged man 
his bowed legs revealing his lifelong 
horsemanship, told me he had aban 
doned the cattle range to tend his bed 
of roses 

Next morning we drove west by an 
endless dusty detour through a land of 
sagebrush range, bands of sullen beef 
cattle, grim towns with such whimsi 
names as Wild Horse, Seven Person 
ind Piapot—each name telling some 
stirring tale—lonely railway lines and 
freight trains evidently lost in the 
empty Cypress Hills. 

At noon of a blistering day we dove 
straight down a clay canyon into 
handsome little city and entered a pala 
tial hotel. The desk clerk informed u 
that this was Medicine Hat 

Medicine Hat! The name alone in 
vokes the whole splendor and magic of 
the west I had spent a year of child 
hood here but remembered only the 
baked canyon, the brown river and 
those boy’s heroes, the cowpunchers in 
hairy chaps. Now Medicine Hat, as if 
to betray its name,.had become a 
modern town. 

Anyway, without knowing it, we had 
crossed the line into Alberta And | 
record here, with admiration and 
certain wistfulness, a national fact of 
some importance among the towns 
people gathered for lunch sat the most 
beautiful Canadian woman I had eve! 
seen. In Medicine Hat, mind you 

“‘And why not?’’ my wife said. Why 
not indeed? This was Alberta where 
anything can happen ke 
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How science is winning 
its war with crime 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 





Laboratory——the crime lab—-whose job 
t is to bring science to the aid of On 
tario’s seven thousand policemen 
Fine,’ said Smith, after a quick 
brnefing “T’ll send you Eagleson.”’ 
Alan Eagleson, a twenty-eight-year 
old chemist, showed up with the first of 





three strange props for a cops-and-rob 
bers melodrama—a vacuum cleaner 
He swept the back seat of the car 
sealed the gleanings in an envelope 
and moved on to Harboway’s clothes 
which had been taken from him in hos 
pital. He also took a sample of the 
platinum. What Eagleson was after 
was a sign that when the auto ove! 
turned some dust had spilled from the 
one damaged canister, putting a tell 
tale mark on all it touched 

Chen he went back to the crime lab 
Tucked away in a corner of an old red 
brick building on Toronto’s College 
Street, it is a clutter of test tubes, re 
torts, grisly relics of bygone cases, old 
bones and odd-looking machines It 
was to the largest of these — the spectro 
yraph—that Eagleson took his packets 
of dust. 

The spectrograph, which looks like a 
fifteen-foot slab of pie, is part furnace 
part camera. In it Eagleson put his tiny 
sample of the platinum taken from one 
of the canisters He twisted dials 
pushed a button and the machine went 
to work, humming. With an electric ars 
it cooked the dust to a white heat, until 
each element in it gave off its own pe 
culiar light. Then, as a simple prism 
spreads a sunbeam, it separated the 
rays and caught them, as varying 
shades of darkness, on a long strip of 
negative. With each dust sample 
Eagleson did the same 

Finally another electric appliance, a 
densitometer, read the films and found 
that dust from Blair’s car, Harboway’s 
clothing and the stolen cans contained 
platinum, gold, silver, palladium and 
iridium—and, significantly, in identi 
cal proportions. ‘““There’s your proof,”’ 
Eagleson told Inspector Needham 

Before Eddie Blair could be con 
victed, he died from ulcers. But ‘‘Mile 
Away’”” Harboway, confronted with the 
crime lab’s evidence, pleaded guilty and 
went to penitentiary Ironically, the 
spectrograph had been purchased — for 
twenty thousand dollars-—only a few 


days before the theft Its value was 
summed up by Needhan “That gad 
get,”” he said, “told on them.’”’ 


The solution of the great platinun 
robbery forms a brief chapter in to 
day’s most gripping detective story 
the duel between science and crime 
In this technological age, forensic lab 
oratories are playing an increasing rol 
in society’s war on crime 

There are five in Canada equipped 
to apply the latest scientific wrinkles 
to apprehending malefactors. Vancou 
ver and Montreal city police have thei 
own crime labs and the RCMP operate ~ 
two, in Regina and Ottawa Sut the 
busiest of all is the Ontario Attorney 
General’s Laboratory in Toronto, which 
was set up in 1951. Last year its eight 
scientists and technicians were called in 
on 1,150 cases—almost twice as many 
is any other Canadian crime lab 
Small wonder: more than sixty percent 
of the nation’s two-million-odd sins 
igainst law and order, in 1955 vere 
committed in Ontario 

lo the A.-G.’s lab come crime’s bits 
ind pieces—a fleck of paint from a hit 
ind-run car; a safe-cracker’s jimmy 
sample of blood from some drunk, or 
human hair from the death grip of a 
nurdered man Under a microscope 
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% r e lat telephone nul ber Ihe 
honored police for i ot nfor 
id investigatior till apple 
e laboratory onliv a ood 
he officers who use it ivs Toronto 
‘ constable John Chishe Ni 
entist n short in jearn ich tro 
ue nobody find 
Hut to the yperative with a shary 
eye for ¢ dence the crime doctors can 
be ensely helpful When elderly 
Bruce Beatty wa robbed and beaten 
to death near Simcoe. Ont two years 
police spotted a curly black hair 
iught unde one of his fingernails 
Magnified thousands of times under a 
crime tab ICTOSCO pe it proved to be 
tine ime a inother hair that had been 


iken from the cap of a prime suspect 
i Neg named Gerry Simmor 
had been seen at Beatty home that 
day 

But there 
nd more damning than the stray hair 


who 


was evidence still smaller 


Che police brought a bloody flannelette 
blanket to the laboratory Their idea 
that t had 
s head before his killer clubbed 
xe handle. Ward Smith's 


were facts to 


been thrown over 


to see if there 


back up this theory, o1 disprove it. On 
ne side of the blanket he found tiny 


ilmost invisible red fibres fron the old 
nan’s sweater. Clinging to the other 
side were fibres of various shades of 
brown—all jibing perfectly with the 
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4 P essor Joslyn Rogers 
inty wisp of a man with grey hair 
j ncisive mind and gestures to 
itch In forty-five years as a chen 
co-legal consultant, the last four in the 
crime lab, Rogers has examined scores 


of bullet wounds and knows all guns 


fired from close range leave powde: 
burn What bothered him in this case 
vas the faintness of the burns on the 
woman breast Several times, fron 


-s fired the 


»t powder marks 





ncreasing distances Roge 


fleata dummy He 


to itch those on the skin only when 


he stood six feet from his target 


That woman he told a detective 


couldn't have fired the shot that killed 


her not with this gun.” 
Thus assured, police changed their 
ick Chey learned that her husband 


had suspected her, with good reason, o 


' 
nfidelity. Convicted of murder, he was 
szentenced to life imprisonment 
In another case, an apparent homi 


de was cleared up after a blood-soaked 
piece of paper was put under the crime 
lab’s infrared lamp, revealing a suicide 
note in the victim’s handwriting 

V ilued 


Che laboratory’s equipment 


it one hundred thousand dollars, has 
iny and iried applications in the 
nvestigation of crime The spectro 


ph for example can analyze a scrap 
of paint ina flash and tell if it is the 
same as paint on a suspected hit-and 
run car, or it can spot a counterfeit coin 
Che spectrophotometer can identify a 
drug or a poison by measuring the 
amount of ultraviolet light it absorbs, 
and the ultraviolet lamp can find stains 
on a seemingly spotless cloth and make 


them glow like a neon sign. Its cousin, 
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Softer, smoother draping material . . 
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make possible another 


stvling, that’s refreshing 


and more detailed! These qualities you will 


find only in raincoats made of “*Vinylite” 
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600 Dorchester St. W., Montreal 
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Catherine Paige says —* Another 
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wetter the value’ 
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Does “‘Doing-it-Y ourself” ed light, can bring g “] 
give you rged cheque ris 
S hi < t t y - “ 
a 
muscles ? 2 | 
Here's relief — : 
fast! . 
rs | +r v se . 
‘ e y 
rKerd . ” 
A t= - 4 XS “2 ~ —_ 
a vain with sults. | : 
' I : He } ” 
} rbine Jr f " : come, come, Mr. Wilkins — you re next! 
’ y vy "4 x re * 
acl nme BOUT nd how ender! : } the ed. by a deer he’d n his hat $ut the man who wante 
f ) i | ss not long before be a hero went to jaul instead for pub 
pn athletes for Here Sharpe was called it He mischief. It wasn’t only Rogers’ find 
er ty) yvears : : ° ed _ wee found that the st ns were not only ing powder marks on his sleeve tl 
\heorbine Jr. : . —_ 7 ™ : ed as pet hu n t i. they were of the same undid him, but also the fact that the 
al / : . Jin Soe } d grout s the victim’s The tw position of the two holes in his hat ds 
; f f sale e leatl re than seven hundred bovs. it turned it. had shot the in manded matching holes in his head 
neg sting relief fror pain time t ne r ne says u fter he de proper advances t Though medico- and chemico-leg 
r ‘ nk é i ind Ke! ( police Gepartments in Intario, « i Tee 
Ss eTlective 1s tnis tamous ‘ ent hey send its r ne t t he field where he was shot gain basis and chiefly in murder cases, it was 
} } e,| reatment ra) say ' DUsnhir tne . ( ted I inslaughter, Kingsley not until late in 1951 that the pr 
é i t larnr hottle o : — f i Robe 3 were sent to peniten cial Attorney-General’s Office dé ed 
. , ere a ‘ Sate for tw ears to establish a full-time laborat« 
G bottle of Absorbine Jr é é 8 pe 8 | keeping in touch with forensic staff for the investigation of every 
toc ; whereve irugs are sold. , ei the 1ull s ning r ratories ili over the world On of crime Today its resources are 
$ et 1 of people ir ed tar SCI e doctors stay abreast of the able not only to the government’s 
W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. | raffic « n ne of the biggest and latest ethods of scientific detection force the Provincials, but to big-« 
t tar bs of the é I At times. to they come up with an police departments and \v g 
sh ABSORBINE JR Irinkir iriver nr y claum ter rigir wrinkle that others copy stables alike 
€ | f 5 ny es a8 murderers Be A detective, naturally, doesn’t | 
, Ee 2a — nd Rogers me 4 washed-out bloodstain to know how to operate the spect 
| bout f hundred such ex nations graph or to analyze a poison: he 
ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION | An ex ple s Nobk Sharpe s work pass such jobs on to the crime } 
heir opinion, shared now by ar =< the case of nurdered CWAC se! specialists. But, if the laboratory is 
‘ I n ber of judges, that geant. Shortly after the stabbed and help him, he must know everything 
| person with one and a half parts of a mutilated body of Marie Anne Carrie: specialists can do for him 
| cohol per thousand of blood— eight 1 pretty Quebec girl, was found in a To this end Ward Smith and his st 
inces of liquor remaining in the body ditch near Morrisburg. Ont.. two vears Spend much of their spare time lect 
| ; hundred-and-fifty-pound mar : ago, police arrested Peter Balcombe ng to police all over the provi 
} mu no shape to drive This opinion has’ apn, army lieutenant stationed it Camp __ Pointing out with case illustrations | 
beer rrived at part n the laboratory Valcartier Que Balcombe was her re even the most insignificant-lookins 
nd part by observing guinea-pig asta seuiten clues—a sliver of glass, or a lone fibre 
ad er re r Deer y er irying On the rear seat of Balcombe’s car can often help to solve a mystery 
( ts of liquor was a washed-out bloodstain. so faint some instances they have also helped 
Scrence has also established that only that Sh irpe couldn’t even tell if it was police officers to use scientific method 
ysut of every twenty thousand human There was no known method for themselves. When OPP Inspect: 
people get no kick from intoxicants of finding out, so he improvised on Robert Wannell was sent to investigate 
Bu ery time we go into court Over the stain he spread a strip of filter the murder of a merchant in Cardir 
Roger we seem tO meet one ol paper, with a tab turned up at one end Ont., last August, he took along a | 
the On the other end he dripped distilled prepared at the crime lab. Included 
Blood tests of an entirely different water The droplets soaked along the t was a chemical that reacts to blood 
kind are made by Dr. Noble Sharpe paper, picked up tiny particles of dried in a strange way Wannell’s rout 
pare grey-haired pathologist whe blood and carried them up the tab questioning of local people event 
the e lat medical director. Blood where, twenty-four hours later, Sharpe led him toa youth named Ronald Reid 
t ' ce e to his office on guns. cloth had all he needed to make further tests What struck the nspector ibe Re 
1 etter? carpets and hanks of | nd find that t was indeed humar ipart fron his utter cali Was | 
e in every inner of violent hlood stain on his shoe 
‘ Sharpe's task s to establisi Daker by tself Sharpe’s finding Before the boy’s eves. Wanne 
whether a stain is blood. whether it is eant or that Balcombe’s car had i bottle of colorless che 
| il i I in nd, if pe possib been ed transport ble j fr his bag painted the s , 
Sai ble in the tter se, to find whictl ng | n being But. related to othe watched it In a few seconds 
t a ‘ i ) \ I I AB t be circumstant é dence t heiped ce blue 
t« Science car vet trace blood plete a case that sent Balcombe to the “How he asked, “‘did you ge t 
| , Canaede w we ? t one parts ula person gallows on your shoe 
— e hospita W rite Though Sharpe reckons his job to be While dealing with the average case Reid’s composure cracked and War 
! ree , ty amd | nie is exciting and glamorous as grading Ss tough enough, the scientists must nell knew he had his man. Reid ' 
Provincial Public Bureat “6F his micros — has ngured | n ilso cope OC?’ aaerneanas with crimes con serving a life sentence n penitent 
| iny a sensational case In the fall of mitted by cranks Chere was, for in If cops respect the crime doctors 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec Cit 3) for example, a middle-aged man stance 2 case that occurred during do robbers Not long ago police u 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller was found shot to death in a field neat World War II, involving a man who northern Ontario were trying to get 
Plaza. New York 20, N.Y | Barr Ont Police were baffled until tended 4 railway right-of-way neal confession from a suspec ted safe-crach 
they were tipped off that a Toronto’ Port Arthur, Ont. He told police one er who had been picked up carrying the 
youth, Ste phe n Kingsley had asked a day that just before the continental tools of his trade But he wasn't even 
friend to give him an alibi for the night flyer was due, he found spikes ripped admitting his name. Finally one officer 
| of the murder Kingsley and a pal of from the tracks. He was putting then said, resignedly, “Okay, we'll just send 
his, lan Robertson, were picked up for back—‘‘to save all those lives’’—-when your gear down to the crime lab for a 
| questioning. Examining the Kingsley saboteurs fired at him from behind a look.”’ 
family car, police found fresh blood bush. To prove it, he showed the police That did it. The cracksman con 
| stains in the trunk—left there, the a bullet crease in his arm and two holes fessed - 
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t in one r the her 
of British appliances 
linoleu ind tools 
subsidiary is in 
nt board of directors 
ve been taken over 
wners Efforts are 
uniformity in ip 
the stores and t 
nar teristics When 
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ilize that there has 
ywnership, althougt 
s is boss of the Can 
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But behind this so-far unobtrusive 
nvasion into Canadian retailing stands 
in international colossus, the Great 
Universal Stores Ltd of London, 


which has assets of one hun 


and eight million 
hitty 


its destinies 


England 
dred 


employs 


pounds and 


more than thousand 


workers And controlling 

is fifty-nine-year-old Isaa Wolfson 
who fourteen, was a five-shilling-a 
week factory worker in Glasgow, and 
who more recently on the death of 
Armenian billionaire Calouste (Five 
Percent) Gulbenkian, was tipped by 


the London Sunday Chronicle to in 


truly Scottish spint born wirhin the 
“Dewar's Special 


ver varies. The whisky y« 


Our friends on any occasion anywhere 


AVAILABLE 


b quality. (Remember, before 


IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


herit Gulbenkian’s title as the “‘richest 
man on earth.” 

Like Gulbenkian, Wolfson is bot! 
aggressive business ina 
retiring (in his public life). Standin; 
five feet five inches tall, and weighin 
one hundred and seventy pounds, | 
stocky figure is topped by strong squ 
features and a heavy crop of 
hair. To many he suggests Edward G 
Robinson in the role of a tycoon. H 
injects so much galvanic energy int 
the company’s affairs that he has fe 
interests outside business. 


person in 


greyli 


The showmanship he imparts to |} 


company’s annual meetings also pri 
duces many a sniff in the City 

London where money-grubbing and 
high formality are regarded as _ in 


separable. But to his shareholde: 
Wolfson is a shining idol 


When he gathers them once a year ir 


London’s swank Dorchester Hotel t 
tell them how he’s doubled tne 
money, proceedings begin with the 


Phen 
Wolfsor 
on the stage, grinning like a schoolboy 
Although he normally black on 
dark grey suits, he dresses up for share 


dramatic booming of a gong 


velvet curtain rises to reveal 


wears 
holders’ meetings in clothes of brigh 


color and informal cut, and 
against the funereal background of his 


glow 


more conservatively clad fellow direct 
ors. At question time Wolfson usually 
gives an impressive demonstration of 
irithmetical gymnastics. The meetings 
sometimes end with applause 
shareholders shouting For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow—and with good reason 
Before World War II Wolfson was 
unheard of by the British public. Now 
he is proclaimed in almost daily head 
lines as a pillar of the United King 
dom’s export trade. In twenty-four 
years he has transformed an obscure 
almost-bankrupt mail-order business 
into a manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing leviathan that rivals Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward in the 
United States. In spurts of postwa 
expansion the Great Universal Stores 
Ltd. has been known to rival 
companies at the rate of one a day 


and 


absorb 


Sales boomed so rapidly after the wa 
that profits taxation 
from three million pounds in 1948 to 
whopping nineteen million pounds last 


before increased 


year. Two years ago the soaring profits 


precipitated a fever of speculative 
trading in the company’s shares on the 
London Stock Exchange 
invested in 1953 was worth ten pounds 
in 1954 


company before the war is today wort! 


Every 


pound 
Every pound invested in the 


twenty-seven pounds 
described the Gre 
Ltd. as “‘a 
and 
mists have divined in its lavish exten 
credit the anothe 
slump. It been 


Rivals have 


Universal Stores business 


Frankenstein” pessimistic econo 


sion otf seeds of 
has estimated that 
five million time-paying customers owe 
fifty 

hundred 


million pounds 
fifty million 
Even so few customers set i 
The compat 
is known affectionately, on the basis of 


its initials G. I S is 


the company 
nearly and 


dollars 


bear their creditor malice 


one 


Gussie’s 


of Gussie’s is ascribed 


The triump! 


t editors to fot 
major factors 

Wolfson 
Britons time-payment terms on_ the 
generous North Ameri in scale Before 
Wolfson sprang into the retail field the 


y London financial 


was the first man to offs 


average Briton bought only cars. he 


furnishings, washing machines, refr 


erators, television and other costly 
units on what he called “the hire 
purchase system” or, less reverently 
‘the never, never plan.’’ Today, in 

Wolfson store, he may buy a lamy 


shade an occasional table i set 


sheets, a pair of pants, or any sn 


likes by 


Another reason for Gussie’s growt! 


item he installments 
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Wolfson’s departure from 
exaggerated British standards of dura 
bility which had kept prices high and 
sales down He spec ializes in attrac 
tively designed mass-produced articles 
ind undersells his competitors 

The third explanation for Gussie’s 
success lies in the fact that Wolfson, in 
iddition to his eight hundred stores 
runs seven hundred factories, large and 
small, which supply his outlets. With 
the middleman eliminated, he can sell 
for less In these factories Wolfson 
turns out everything from handker 
chiefs to carpets ishtrays to electric 
stoves baby chairs to chesterfields 
costume jewelry and fur coats 

Gussie’s has scored in a fourth way 
by Wolfson’s introduction of a novel 
sales technique In smaller British 
towns with no Gussie store some forty 
five hundred door-to-door salesmen 
call on householders with a_ thick 
catalogue, take orders on short-term 
credit for the illustrated items —- mostly 
dry goods and a month after delivery 
call personally to pick up the payment 
ind try to sell something else 

In a cautious squaring-up for the 
inevitable battle with Canada’s retail 
ing giants, Wolfson relies heavily for 
custom on British goods that may be 
sold more cheaply than comparable 
American or Canadian articles because 
of lower labor costs and a favorable 
exchange rate Wolfson also takes 
unashamed advantage of “‘Buy British”’ 
sentiments in Canada. 


Canadians owe him millions 


According to a director of Wolfson’s 
empire in Canada, the business of the 
average store has increased fourfold 
since Wolfson took over. Although the 
annual profits of the Canadian opera 
tion are lumped in with those of the 
parent company, and therefore in 
distinguishable, they are reputed to be 
well over two million dollars a year 
Two years ago Wolfson said in Mont 
real that he was owed fourteen million 
dollars by installment-buying Can 
idians. Alexander Forst, from whon 
Wolfson bought Vancouver's Forst’s 
Ltd. for a million dollars last year 
says, “To say Wolfson is a_ keen 
businessman is an understatement. I 
hear that in his first year’s trading he 
made ten percent out of my old group 
Chat’s better than I was ever able to 
do. I don’t know how he does it.”’ 

According to Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London Sunday Express, Wolfson 
ilmost amalgamated in 1953 with the 
Robert Simpson Co. of Toronto, but 
changed his mind at the last minute 

Often Wolfson proceeds far into a 
deal and then, as if sensing a trap ahead 
withdraws. This reconnaissance-patro] 
technique paid off early last year when 
Wolfson joined Lord Kemsley, one of 
Britain’s most influential newspape1 
peers, and Maurice Winnick, a top 
flight impresario, in a television pro 
duction company preparing for the 
opening of Britain’s first commercial] 
programs 

A few weeks later Wolfson stepped 
down. He is reputed to have done this 
ifter realizing that the average tele 
vision set in England was equipped to 
receive on one band only—the single 
channel used by the non-commercial! 
BBC. The cost of adapting the average 
set to receive a second band was ten 
pounds. Wolfson is said to have pre 
dicted that the average owner wouldn't 
idapt until he was sure the commercial! 
programs were worthwhile He was 
right When commercial television 
began last fall the costly sponsored 
shows were watched by only a handful 
of viewers. Everybody else was waiting 
to see the shows on somebody else’s set 
before adapting his own. For months, 
is an advertising medium, the com- 
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mercial programs were a resounding exhausting You have to be ready to the yndon Dailv Expre Wi 
financial flop. And Wolfson was in the have your shoulder clutched at any son cloaks | wn holdis 
clear moment as Wolfson makes a point names of n nee l'w 
Wolfson’s astuteness is legendary at says George Thomson London finar | s est ted W 
Universal House near Oxford Circus in cial write You have to be ready t } ling G ‘ ve 
London’s West End Here he conducts leap out of your ch I na fe V¥ as he my ind \ i ‘ bye 
his business with much waving of arms lashes t nother ro« to seize a file buving he le 
many delighted chuckles and i frequent to ike his irgument om ‘ evel Te 
stabbing at columns of figures with his Somet es he presse ! tor One fe W 
stubby forefinger. He converses in the 1uto ti \ curtal ‘ a diay t he ' \ 
flat braying tones of his native Glasgow of the entire Gussie wel I ‘ ‘ t! } eting W | 
Shorthand writers estimate the speed you | e t e t int } f j ‘ d irt } et 
of his speech at around two hundred compant 
ind fifty words a minute s lowered agair ‘ A 
Most visitors find him appealing but Frederick | fina i ed VA 
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CIGARETTES 


WHY HAVE 


“CAUGHT ON”? 


Is it their quality? Mildness? 
Good taste? Who really knows? 


We do know that Matinée is 








1 good-looking cigarette, 





neatly packed with specially selected, 
delicate Virginia tobaccos. It also 
has a pure white filter that 

draws easily, and a cork tip 

that’s pleasant on the lips. 

Matinée “caught on” right from 

the start. That’s why when 

someone offers you a filter tip it’s 


most likely to be Matinée, 
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hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
As there are 
fifty-two weeks in the year that is one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds a 
week 
is twenty-two thousand pounds a day 
We work an eight-hour day, so that is 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty 
That is forty-five 
Ten minutes would 


sterling in taxes last year 


As we work a five-day week that 


pounds an hour 
pounds i minute 
cost us four hundred and fifty pounds 
or thirteen hundred and fifty dollars 
Neither we nor the 
afford a ten-minute adjournment 

Wolfson is forever 


government can 


iluing his con 
pany’s time n terms of inutes 
Recently he estimated that Gussie’s 
earned the equal of four pounds a 
minute every minute in the year. His 
favorite expression at’ shareholders’ 
meetings is ““Good Heavens!”’ and his 
favorite cliché is “‘time is money 

Wolfson enjoys board meetings too 
With more than a hundred subsidiaries 
in his network, he gets plenty of op 
portunity for pleasure At 10.30 one 
morning in 1953 he attended a board 
meeting of Cavendish Furniture Ltd 
at 10.45 of Jackson’s Stores, at 11.30 of 
Smart Brothers, and at 12 of Leslie’s 
Stores. For two and a half hours before 
this marathon he had dictated letters 
studied statistics and held conferences 
in his office. For four hours afterwards 
he was equally busy. Once a month he 
is shown on a single sheet of paper a 
digest of the financial position of all his 
companies. If there is anything un 
satisfactory he goes into it at once and 
never stops badgering his executives 
until it is put right. He drives his upper 
echelon hard, pays them well, and 
promotes them. He says, “‘It is very 
thrilling for me to discover a good man 
working for a modest salary and to see 
him getting steadily on until he is 
earning many thousands of pounds a 
year 

Traveling never interferes with Wolf- 
son’s work. He makes several crossings 
of the Atlantic every year in either the 
Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth, work- 
ing daily in his cabin with a group of 
aides. Once, in a radiotelephone con- 
versation from the Queen Mary, he 
offered one million pounds for Jones 
and Higgins Ltd., a London suburban 
department store, and heard his party 
at the other end exclaim, ‘‘Done!”’ 

He uses the telephone incessantly for 
In 1948, in three 
minutes, he bought and sold by tele 
phone the Cadogan Hotel, Chelsea, 
and the Beacon Hotel, Crowborough 

As he works Wolfson rumples his 
thick grey hair, undoes the bottom but 
tons of his waistcoat and fumbles in the 
top right-hand drawer of his desk for a 


dozens of side deals 


chocolate biscuit from a tin his secre 
tary refills at frequent intervals 
Wolfson doesn’t mind guests smoking 
and drinking in his own home but 
detests these habits during business 
hours. Visitors to his paneled office are 


expected to observe a big ““No Smok 
ing’’ notice on the wall He doesn’t 
smoke or drink himself 

Wolfson frequently takes work home 


sitting up until two o'clock in the 
morning and fortifying himself with 
glasses of hot milk or iced cola drinks 
He is up at 6.30 a.m. and out at 7.30 
From his apartment in Portland Place 
near Madame Tussaud’s wax works in 
an elegant quarter of Marylebone, he 
walks to his office in ten minutes. He 
has been known to fret and fume while 
waiting to talk on the telephone with 
business associates who observe the 
customary London ten o'clock start 
Wolfson first became associated with 
the Great Universal Stores in 1932, 
when he was thirty-five, but he was 
making more than thirty thousand 
pounds a year before then. His first 
job, at fourteen, was in a tiny furniture 
factory in a poor district of Glasgow. 
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This was owned by his father, an 
migrant from Central Europe. W 
son’s task was stamping out the back 
of cheap chairs 
When Wolfson 


twenties, his father sent him to Londor 


reached his early 


to try to promote sales in the teemin; 
East End 
pounds a week 


Wolfson was paid ter 

From this moment o1 
Wolfson began to soar His fathe: 
factory was incapable of meeting the 
volume of his orders, so Wolfson be 


came a_salesman-merchant buying 
from other sources and selling at 
profit 


During the early part of the Depres 
sion he was a familiar figure in the 
industrial areas of Birmingham, Man 
chester, Liverpool and other big mid 
land cities, always well-dressed, always 
talking like a machine gun 
smiling and forever offering goods at 


" 
aways 


prices within the reach of poorly paid 
working men 

By 1932 Wolfson was selling regu 
larly to the Great Universal Stores 
Ltd., an obscure enterprise based in 
London Manchester and 
which specialized in small advertise 


Glasgow 


ments and mail-order sales to lower 
income groups. Wolfson had impress 
ed one of the directors with his drive 
and acumen. As the Great Universal 
Stores was on the brink of bankruptcy 
this director suggested Wolfson would 
be the man to save the firm. In the 
face of heated opposition from anothe1 
director Wolfson was appointed to the 
board The hostile 
“The appointment of Isaac Wolfson 
signals the death knell of this business.” 


director wrote 


Gussie’s caused a furore 


By 1940 Wolfson had transformed a 
succession of annual losses into an 
annual profit of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Five years later he 
had become chairman and he began 
plunging the company’s accumulated 
capital into the fastest business ex 


pansion London had ever seen He 
also borrowed on a scale that made 
rivals gasp He bought up by the 


dozen companies that were famous 
when Gussie’s meant no more than a 
three-inch advertisement in a_ pulp 
magazine—-among them the makers of 
the famous Burberry raincoat 

Through his purchase of the British 
and Colonial Furniture Co. in 1945 
Wolfson also acquired its Canadian 
subsidiary, Woodhouse and Co. of 
Montreal. With loans from Montreal 
banks Wolfson then bought the Legare 
Co., C. W. Lindsay, Adams Furniture 
Co. and others in Ontario 

In 1954 Gussie’s declared a dividend 
of sixty percent and started a furore on 
the stock exchange. 
company’s progress was so wide in the 
United Kingdom that 
were switched from the financial to the 
front pages 

Under headlines like ‘“The Man Who 
Can Never Stop Buying’? and ‘Will 
His Appetite Kill Him?” the prudence 


of Wolfson’s rate of expansion was 


Interest in the 


news stories 


questioned. Onee, when asked why he 
didn’t stop expanding and consolidat 
Wolfson retorted, “‘F 


pansion is consolidation.”’ 


for a change 

The British press has also argued 
about the wisdom of Wolfson’s lavish 
extension of credit In the Sunday 
Express, of London, Edward Westrop} 
sounded a note of alarm. ‘I remember! 
the monumental collapse of the Wal 
Street market in 1929,’ he wrote 
collapse which was brought about 
largely by overtrading on hire pu! 
chase.”’ 

R. A. Butler, former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was evidently in the 
same mood last fall when he introduced 
an emergency budget making time 
payments less attractive. A few days 
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later, in his annual report, Wolfson 
defended himself defiantly. He revealed 
that only twenty percent of 
transactions were time-payment deals 


Gussie’s 


the remaining eighty percent were cash 
or short-term credit 

When Wolfson bought Drages Ltd., 
one of the first British home-furnishings 
companies to specialize in time-pay 
encountered a 
phenomenon in Britain’s attitude to 
ward this type of trading. Before the 


last war Drages had been keenly con 


ment sales, he curious 


scious of the sense of shame prevailing 


in Britain about buying ‘‘on the never 


never.”’ To preserve its customers 
from the stigma of trading with a com 
pany so well known for its credit ar 


rangement, Drages used to advertise in 
black ““All goods delivered 


ina plain van.”’ The advertisement be 


big type: 
came a music-hall joke 
Wolfson believed the war 
ibout a change in British 
He ordered Drages to drop the “‘plain 
van” He tested his theory further 
last year when he built into Jay’s Ltd 


brought 
sentiment 
ads 
one of his furniture stores on Oxford 
Street, a de luxe lounge equipped with 
Here 


time 


television sets for entertainment 
customers who wished to buy on 


were expected to wait for their inte 


views with the credit clerks No 
attempt was made to give these 
customers concealment or privacy. On 


the opening day the lounge was packed 
It has been ever since 

Wolfson’s optimism is unquenchable 
“| anticipate,” 
tinuing period of prosperity, and I rely 
on the integrity of the working man. | 


he once said, ‘“‘a con 


find the working man is ninety-nine 
percent honest. I have very few bad 
debts.”’ 

Wolfson is a devout Jew and a 


devoted family On Saturdays, 
the Jewish Sabbath, he never speaks of 


man. 


business until after sundown His 
brother Samuel, who takes a_ small 
part in the business, clings to the 


traditional Jewish beard. Wolfson has 
set up a two-million-pound trust fund 
for his dark, plump and pretty 
Edie, whom he and 
London than thirty 
and for his eight sisters. 


wife 
met married in 


more years azo 


The sisters are a lively element in 
the frequent family gatherings at Wolf 
son’s homes. In London he owns an 
entire apartment house in elegant Port 


land Place; he occupies a nineteen 


room apartment in the building, rents 
out the remainder of the building. The 


elaborate furnishings and decorations 
him thirty pounds 
During the war his importance as an 
exporter of textiles and manufacture 
of electrical for war 
chines, was so great that his was the 
only apartment in Portland Place not 
requisitioned as a billet for U. S. Air 
Force personnel. He also has a country 
home on the outskirts of Worcester, a 
hundred miles north of London 

Mrs. Wolfson works with subtlety to 
interest her husband in affairs other 
than business. On her urging he agreed 
to sit as chairman of the board of 
Palantype College, a private school 
which, to his astonishment, he acquired 
when he bought out Smart Bros., the 
well-known home-furnishings dealers 
of High Holborn, London. The college, 


cost thousand 


ma 


instruments 


once a tenant of Smart’s, was eventu- 
ally taken over by the company 
She has also involved him in the 


charitable functions of the Marylebone 
Jewish Society, and six years ago 
Wolfson gave one hundred thousand 
pounds to the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovoth, Israel 

It was on his wife’s prompting, too 
that he accepted a vice-presidency of 
the Empire Arts Council and 
tributes heavily toward the annual cost 
of bringing commonwealth artists to 
London. 


con- 
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He steps out to high-society gather 
thanks to 
but still he favors vaudeville 


ings more frequently now 


his wife 
shows and movies for relaxation. He 
prefers ganster films but rarely bothers 


‘“‘what’s on” before | 


to look up iving 
home A couple of years ago Wolfson 
and his wife decided to go to The 
Plaza, a big West End cinema Chey 
reserved seats, as is customary in 
London, and on hearing how ucl 
they’d be Wolfson remarked Prices 
are going up When they arrived at 
the theatre they found a velling crowd 
round the front door and the hall full of 





BREWERS SINCE 


1786 


74, t9S6 


celebrities 


Mrs. Wolfson 


Was con 
fused when she was asked for her auto 
graph We didn’t even know what 
was showing she gasped let alone 
that it was big night Chey had 
stumbled on the first night of the 
Audrey Hepburn movie Sabrin ind 
the audience was packed wit! ¢ 
chant princes nobles ! 
irtists 

In that co pany Wolfson was bv n 
eans out of place, tor he | beco! 
imerchant prince of the first nk I 
self. He has announced that | ent 
nto Canada was designed t f nist 


But he , 
demanded ( ie f T 

Let not q bbl thy 
cs rr en Al 1) \] I 
© den is ‘ tt oth 
nal itistving lig But the 
bic news is that eacl pn leave 
hel na it i retreshn ‘ nN 
taste that has been described 
as dry Just enough hop ire 
used to keep it fro} bein 
too sweet vet Golden ji 


“The French have a word for it’ 
said Goldie 





beachhead for a further advance mts 
the U.S My plan he once said 
to bring direct to the whole of North 
Americ: low-priced British quality 
goods 

4 vear ago he shook New York's 
Wall Street by negot ting to buy the 
vast Montgomery Ward chain in the 
l > He backed out of the deal t he 
ist noment witl the typical tate 
ent We should wait unt 1 better 
pportunit 7 I ‘ vi KNOW 
W olfson e th It tely vill 

‘ nad vive clo W ) | 
KI yw t | “ ! my 
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SPARKLING 
WATER 





the secret of 
good hospitality 


Canada Dry Sparkling Water is the true mark of a good 


host. It is the mark of a host who knows that the mix is 
the important 4 Sths of any drink—a host who knows 
that no other mix can pay such compliments to fine liquor. 
Canada Dry Sparkling Water is a skilful 

blend of 14 


specially to bring out the real flavour of 


ingredients compounded 


your drink. Try this famous mix soon and 


you Il see why so many serve it. 


CANADA DRY 
Sparkling Weter 





Who’ll Le Devoir battle 


shares he had sold. Fewer than twenty 


still remain in the hands of private in 


dividuals. When he resigned from the 
directorship in 1932 he set up an un 
usual arrangement whereby his shares 


would be handed on in trust to succes 
sive directors as long as the 


lasted. Should the paper become bank 


paper 


ssets would be turned over 
in trust to the existing Montreal arch 
cardinal ind an effort 


rupt, the a 


bishop now 
would be made to found another similar 
paper. Failing that, the assets would 
fall to the diocese Yet 
Catholic tone and connection, Le De 
clashed with the 


in spite of its 


voir has frequently 
clergy 
marked: ‘‘Henri Bourassa is the 
of Catholic 
dead popes rather than living bishops.”’ 


One archbishop cuttingly re 
kind 
who prefers to listen to 


As a champion of provincial rights 
Le Devoir helped to bring the Duplessis 
administration to power in 1936, and 
still supports him as ‘“‘the lesser of the 
two evils” against the provincial Lib 
erals, whom the paper regards as tools 
of Ottawa. Yet it has been a scathing 
critic of Duplessis, and the premier has 
variously called Le Devoir “cowardly,” 
“venal,”’ “heartless”? and “‘perfidious.”’ 

It’s the voice of French Canada but 
it has turned against Canada’s two 
French-speaking prime ministers. Such 
developments as the Treaty of West 
minster which gave Canada complete 
independence, the abolition of appeals 
to the privy council, and a Canadian 
governor-general were demanded by Le 
Devoir at a time when such demands 
were called “‘treason”’ by English-Can- 
adian newspapers. Its proposal of aCan 
adian republic has been called ‘“‘shock 
ing’’ by Prime Minister St. Laurent 

As a champion of 
Le Devoir has conducted campaigns 
against industrial disease and vice, and 


social justice 


has supported trade unions far more 
often than not. Yet it locked out its 
own typesetters and replaced them with 
teletypesetting machines. 

The paper loses about fifty thousand 
dollars a year, but the deficit is regular- 
ly made up by 
ducted by Les 
organization of about 


a public campaign con- 
Amis du Devoir, an 
four thousand 
Dona 
tions ranging from a dollar to a thou- 
sand dollars pour in each February 
from all parts of the province, with 


of its most active subscribers 


Locked-out typesette 


Bored cop watches protest over 
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next? continued from page 37 


priests, students, business leaders, cu 


tural and service organizations prot 
inent among the donors 
Despite 
' 


remains the most influential and most 


ts contradictions, Le Dev« 


quoted French-language newspaper it 


Canada, and the reason is not hard to 


find The paper has never wavered 
from the program set for it by Bourass 
in 1910 He declared it a journal of 
combat pledged to fight for the cultura 
language rights of the 


He Oppose d Can 


religious and 
French Canadians 
adian participation in British wars, pai 
ticularly 
idian population, and he fought British 


without a vote of the Can 
and American “imperialism.” He de 

manded social justice for the poor. He 
fought Quebec separatists as he advo 
cated a broad Canadianism based upon 
the mutual respect of the two main 
ethnic groups in Canada, a nationalisn 
that demanded Canadian independence 
and saw no place in Canada’s political 
affairs for either France or Britain. But 
most of all he expressed the aspirations 
of French-Canadian intellectuals, strug 

gling against the overwhelming political 
and economic dominance of an English 
Canada with these aspira 
tions Le Devoir readers are 


impatient 
priests 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, politi 
cians, teachers, university students and 
leaders in the trade unions, co-opera 
tives and credit unions; nationalist 
Catholic, and proud 

In forty-six 


fought for its program with unflagging 


years Le Devoir has 


tenacity. In both wars it opposed con 
scription at the risk of suppression. It 
has been wooed by the Conservatives 
the Liberals and the Union Nationale 
of Premier Duplessis. But it remained 
independent, poor and tremendously 
influential. Gérard Filion, its present 
director, has called it 
of French Canada.” 

Filion is a tall broad-shouldered man 
of forty-eight, with a long strong face 
and a forthright manner. Born at L’ Isl 
Verte near Riviere du Loup on the 
St. Lawrence, he went to classical col 
lege at Rimouski, graduated from Laval 
University in 1931 and obtained his 
master of commerce degree from the 
University of Montreal in 1934 His 
first job, at twenty-five, was with the 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs 
Catholic 


“the conscience 


Farmers’ Union As secre 


“Lily 
SCABS” | 


rs picket Le Devoir 


lock-out that began April 1955 
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tary of the organization and editor of 
its paper, La Terre de Chez Nous 
Our Homeland), he helped build the 
membership from ten thousand to forty 
thousand and the circulation of the 
paper from thirteen thousand to eighty 
thousand. He earned a reputation as an 
excellent organizer and a very blunt 
nan ‘““My boy, vou wield the curry 
comb a little too roughly,”’ the pres 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, J. A. 
Marion, frequently warned him 

Le De vou had always worked close ly 
with the Farmers’ Union, and when 
Georges Pelletier, then director, fell ill 
in 1944 the chairman of Le Devoir’s 
board, lawyer Jacques Perrault, ap 
proached Filion and suggested that he 
join Le Devoir as assistant to the ailing 
Pelletier. Filion, himself suffering from 
an ulcer, declined. Besides, he wanted 
full responsibility or none 

Meanwhile, several members of the 
board of management who were Union 
Nationale sympathizers were making a 
strong effort to secure a successor to 


Pelletier who would be more favorable 


to the Duplessis regime. The staff al 
ready included a number of Union 
Nationale supporters But Perrault 


forestalled this move by persuading 
Pelletier to turn over his controlling 
shares in trust to Archbishop Charbon 
neau, and on Pelletier’s death in 1947 
the liberal-minded archbishop acted on 
the majority advice of the board of 
management by naming Filion director 
and gave him the controlling shares 

Filion began by firing the Duplessis 
supporters on his staff. This drew the 
fire of the premier, who declared in the 
provincial legislature that Filion was 
turning faithful and loyal workers of 
thirty-five years service out in the cold 
to starve. Filion noted editorially that 
they had been promptly given jobs by 
the provin ial government He jeered 
‘“‘We have a verbal agreement. I fire 
them and Maurice hires them.” 

Filion has since built up a highly 
effective editorial team. Slight, schol 
arly, bearded Omer Héroux still re 
mains as Managing editor, a job he has 
held since the paper was formed. But 
now, in poor health and confined to his 
home, he manages to write only one o1 
two editorials a week. He is the special 
ist on questions of nationality and 
minority rights 

Assistant managing editor in name 
ind managing editor in fact is Andre 
Laurendeau, a tall, thin and ascetic 
looking man with a small trimmed 
black mustache and tired eyes Lau 
rendeau, a leading figure in the Blo 
Populaire, was elected to the provincial 
legislature in 1944, and his ability to 
tangle effectively with the hard-hitting 
Duplessis won Filion’s admiration. He 
was one of the first appointments of the 
new director. Like Filion he covers all 
subjects from international politics t« 
nunicipal affairs in his editorials 

Secretary Paul Sauriol, a_ solidly 
built grey-haired man of fifty is 
inother top figure on this tean He 
has been with the paper since 1928 
ind his editorials cover federal and 
local affairs and education. Sauriol has 


a whimsical humor. ‘‘In Quebec we be 
lieve in the family as a social unit,’” he 
told me, “‘and in Le Devoir we take our 
beliefs seriously Gérard Filion has 
nine children | have nine children 
André Laurendeau, the slacker, has 
only six. But of course he is a much 


younger man.” 

Laurendeau and Sauriol, together 
with Ottawa correspondent Pierre Vi 
geant, a quiet-spoken man in his late 
forties, and young Pierre Laporte 


law graduate who covers the provincial 


f 








colonial-style frame house that Filion rarely accepts a business engagement were estab ed | I nin 194 


eleven years ago when the tor Saturday Nevertheless during the plac ing the for r $4 e ot fiftv top and 
numbered only five is now greater part of the year he has to returt twenty nimu They h oy not 
straining at the seams with the parents to Montreal each Saturday evening for changed since. But ‘ re m t 
nine children, together with ox his appearance on the panel of ¢ 4 ssue at Le Devoir. for when the 
casional guests In winter Filion likes 4 VM étu French-lan ve tel nalists nion « led trike n 
skiing on nearby Mount Bruno Vision pre \ t My pathy witl he ed an 
with his children. In summer he plays Line he fee is an portant part of ynly tive of the twent embx | 
nearby Beloeil. In contrast to his annual earnings of ten thousand d Devou nionized ed tafl ' 
Laurendeau and Sauriol, who like best lars At that he is the highest i ed ‘ ne . 
to listen to classical recordings on hi-f ri ber of Le Devoir N 1o j 
machines Filion’s favorite recreation Ihe top salary t Le De not re le nf ! f Le Deve ort 
Is working around his property uch re han a hundred d ad | n | d 
Filion prefers to keep his fa ly life week, with a starting I r thie ) " j 
separ ited fron his business ind he porters i nitt dolla I hese t ‘ P | 





ATION 
occuPn' ~~, 





SALARY 


HOBBY = 


WHERE WILL HE BANK? 1; ing man 


hasnt et decided whether to | tinker. t I ' 
oldier or ilor I ethit | } 
ucn 1 ure, Né read cn n 1 ¢ I \\ 
to be born in and wondert rer And, lik ! I nt 
father, he has a savings account at The Canadian ( I t 
Bank of Commerce. In the year 1 n 


legislature, sometimes go for Saturday 
conferences to Filion’s home at St 
Bruno, about twelve miles southeast of 


Montreal across the St. Lawrence River 


There the big rambling nine-roomed 
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BEAVER cs 32 


circular saw { 


Summer's a-coming. And when it does, how would you like to 
soak up your share of the sun on a v-e-r-y comfortable roll- 
away lounge? Would that flower-loving wife of yours like a 
cute little wheel barrow and planting kit for summer? Think 





the kids would go for a genuine teeter-totter? 

You can have those things and a lot more besides — in plenty 
of time to enjoy them all this summer. How? By building 
them now with the Beaver CS 3200 8-inch Circular Saw. 
You'll get a big thrill out of making these summer accessories. 
Save money too! And you'll finish your projects long before 
summer sets in when you have this powerful, versatile 
Beaver Circular Saw to work with! 

This Beaver saw can rip a full 12 inches of wood from either 
side of the saw blade. It has a tilting arbor that allows 
angled cuts from 0° to 45°. An accurate, readable mitre 
gauge permits mitre work from 0° to 60° both ways from 
centre. The saw also has an aluminum throat that is quickly 
removed for moulding and dadoing operations. With its heavy 
semi-steel castings, the Beaver CS 3200 8” Circular Saw is 


Veteran sports editor Xiste Narbonne demands a vigorous style. 









designed to give extra years of smooth-running low-cost 
service for the handyman. second floor of the building, past the appeared from the front page, whic! 
' ' " Dealer’ d guarding policeman and up a narrow has one- or two-line banner headline 
See this precision tool at your Beaver Dealer's . . . and start | flight of stairs. The walls are painted a and usually a three-column eye-catch 
r ‘ > | } i " 
building for summer right now! Ask for the free, profession faded green, and they are grimy and _ ing photo in the centre of the page 
ally drawn plans listed below | dirt-streaked, badly in need of a clean- The paper is only twelve pages 
} > . 
AVAILABLE SOON 1 Extensions fer ali Beaver C$ 3200 Saws | ing and another coat of paint. Filion’s ‘he punch of Le Devoir, its editor 
With these new extensions on both sides, the CS 3200 will be able to | office, strategically located between the ials, appears on page four, with the lead 
A ’ , | - 
p 241,” on either side of the blade | circulation department and the busi editorial taking two columns It 
a eles ness office, is an austere cubicle about usually signed by Filion, Laurende 
Special twelve feet square Héroux Sauriol, Vigeant or Laporte 
Offer! In the newsroom the flow of news depending on the subject and circu 
. passes under the eye of Marcel Thi stances. Opposite it appears a three 
A stron ( . : 
Nery vierge, the news editor, who writes column political cartoon by Robert La 
Handyma ‘ ; headings for the stories and in his spare Palme, who sometimes signs himself 
aC y " 
¢ time hammers out stories on such sub- “Greatest cartoonist since Confeder 
75 jects as the recorded music of Mozart tion,”’ kidding Union Nationale adve1 
_* and the revolution of high fidelit, | tisements that proclaim Duplessis “‘the 
asked him whether Le Devoir under greatest prime minister since Con 
Filion still maintained its policy of en federation.”’ 
B EA couraging news stories with editorial The women’s page is lively, and the 
slants theatre and fine arts page carries almost 
POWER TOOLS “Of course,”’ he replied. ““We believe as much weight in artistic circles as Le 
that our reporters should have opinions, Devoir editorials do in politics [wo 
gm ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO 1 should te tl i 
© OF CANADA, LTD ind should sta © them pages are devoted to finance; on its two 
Beaver Power Tool Division , It must have been the only thing that sports pages, presided over by puckish 
GUELPH, ONTARIO Filion did leave intact in the old Le little Xiste Narbonne, in his forty-fift! 
Devoir. The paper is remembered b og , . . > “gone 
FREE PLANS TOO! Just check off what you want and “pie i I 1embered by year with Le Devoir, the good 
old subscribers as a paper that ran its French” tradition of Le Devoir is ig 
f t ° CO +, f editorials on the front page, with a nored for the language of the ring, the 
WA Wid O oy : dearth of headlines, a great number of _ rink and the playing field 
J signed articles devoted to the church If today’s Le Devoir bears littl 
and the home, few and very small physical resemblance to that of Hen 
sase send me the following pians that | have checked off free of charge) } “ . n > 
photos, numerous signed columns, and sourassa, its spirit is unchanged. Bou 
trong Handyman's Apron (75c¢ enclosed) : —- ' a 
Strong Hand s > enclosed very little advertising rassa had built his paper around his 
Rollaway Lawn Lounge NAME yy rd I > De l ly : ; 
8 4 Plonting Set oday Le Devoir is a lively-looking program for an independent Canadian 
Wheel arrow anc on - ‘ > ‘ . aete ce , P 
; . gate ADDRESS paper that contrasts strangely with the foreign policy and his defense of 
Teeter-To Soe . se . . my . , 
Folding Lawn Chairs . . . dingy premises in which it is conceived French-Canadian rights. With Le 
OIGING _— : Mail to Beaver Power Too! Divisian ¢ . . ES, w ’ 
Garden Hose Reel ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, LTD and put together. Its name is printed Devoir he had brought about Laurier’s 
Beaver Catalogue GUELPH, ONTARIO B-5606 in red ink, and the editorials have dis- Quebec downfall in the 1911 elections 
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TV SERIE 





MODEL 2532 Topper 21 19-tubs \&» 


mantel with top-front tuning Shown 


YOU can benefit from the advanced engineering, the scientific with matching base. 
research carried on by Marconi, Canada’s largest electronic spec ialists ! 
With this year's “Topper” TV Series you get not only supreme per- 
formance, but extra dependability, from the start. Only Marconi offers 
you exhaustive LIFE TESTING that spots trouble, saves you trouble 
before your set leaves the Marconi factory. r "1 


Youll be delighted by all the quality features that Marconi has built into this 
outstanding series. Here are some of them! Easy, up-front tuning. Signal Monitor, to % 4 a | 
let you adjust to the precise signal strength of various channels. Automatic focussing, f . : > | | 
aluminized picture tube. Removable tinted safety glass. Cascode-Turret Tuner for 4 4 ¢ y j * 


dependable, noise-free reception. And the big plus of Marconi engineering throughout! 


See the whole “Topper” Series at your Marconi dealer's, including the “Topper : . - 
17” (model No. 2832) and the “Topper de Luxe” (model No. 2952). Choose from f (v= | 
Mastercraft Cabinets in Hi-tone walnut, mahogany and limed oak finish. Whatever 
set you choose, you can count on Marconi for extra performance, extra de pendability ! — ft. we} 


© ou//* J 
4 a 
FGF ss s0:0» Marconi COMPANY, MONTREAL * CANADA'S LARGEST ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS tose 2952-21" 21” Model 210 — 21” 
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htir unst a Canadian navy 
Houra i iw the navy as a tool of 
! Joseph Chamberlain He pre 
{1 conscription in World War I 
i when it came he fought it bitterly 
i ' ously. When he spoke at 
etin n Ottawa the platforn 
! ice by a burly ar serveant 
hed Union Jack in his hand 
1 der ded t t sourassa wave it 
} ed @al ! I ar ready 
British fl n liberty, but I 
not do sx inder threats Ihe 
é it ntir dated DY the reply 
iad ) he pl tfor 


on 








Me inwhile 
broke out in the streets of 
ind the English-Canadian 
manded that 


his paper suppressed 


anti-conscription riots 
Montreal 
press de- 
Sourassa be interned and 
Prime Minister 
Borden ignored the demand 

Le Devoir emerged from World Wat 
I with enhanced 


ind when 


prestige in Quebec 
Pelletier 


over the di 


trained 


( reorves 


under Bourassa, took 


post in 1932, he 


followed nis 
master’s program faithfully 
Pelletier ifter 


provincial regime of Liberal Alexandre 


rector s 


went the long-lasting 


laschereau in 1933, and over the next 


ing, mining and pi 


K and injured to help. 


I ea i f fi 
ame a i i t i 
p é pecial | 
the | fl I SKI 
the fi e! ind oF p ¢ 
1 bush pilot b: t | 


The enviable reputation these mer 
the bush pilot” a TRADE MARK OF ¢ 


two years he built up a formidable case 


of incompetence, waste, graft and cor 


ruption through a searching examina 
tion of publi accounts Le Devoir re- 
ceived a major share of the credit when 


the regime was swe pt from power and 


the new political party of Maurice 
Duplessis the Union Nationale, took 
office in 1936. Toward the new regime 


the paper adopted 1 cautious “‘wait and 


see ‘ poli y 

With World War II 
soon back on familiar ground 
when Prime Minister King dem 
plebiscite to relieve hin of his pledge i 


Le Devou 
In 1942 


inded a 


was 


and to aid in time of fire and disaste 


} ned j 
have earne i ice 


ANADA 





OKeefes ale 


BREWER Y 


LIMITED 
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“no conscription ’” Le Devoir joined 
with the Ligue pour la Défense du ( 

nada in leading the opposition, and 
seventy-four-year-old Henri 
emerged from retirement to speak on 
the Ligue Again Le Devoir 


received a large share of the credit— o1 


$ourassa 
platform 
blame depending on the point of view 


for Quebec ’s seventy 
“‘no”’ vote in the plebise ite 


two - percent 
which con 
trasted sharply with the eighty-percent 
‘‘ves’’ registered in the rest of Canada 
For Pelletier, however, it was a pain 
When conscription was be- 
coming a hot federal in 194 
Ernest Lapointe, Quebec’s great cha 


pion who was pledged to resist con 


ful victory 


ISSueé 


scription, entered his last illness. Le 
Devoir’s Ottawa correspondent, Leo 
pold Richer, in a_ scathing article 
labeled the illness “diplomatic.” ‘The 


dying Lapointe told his son-in-law 
Roger Ouimet, now a justice of the 
Montreal Superior Court:‘“Tell Georges 


Pelletier that I bear no grudge. Every 


thing is forgiven.”’ Pelletier wept when 
he received the message 

was his last 
and most strenuous effort. Exhausted 
by his labors he suffered a stroke in 
1944 and died in 1947. In those thre« 
years Le Devoir drifted quietly, and 


The conscription fight 


then was suddenly stirred to action 
again by the bustling Filion 
Filion arrived at Le Devoir on April 


10, 1947, 


clear in a series of front-page editorials 


and quickly made his poli 
He reaffirmed Bourassa’s program, add 
ing the slogan of a Canadian republi 
ind emphasizing the paper’s support of 


the legitin ate demands of labor 


Frouble with the queens 


It was on this last issue that Filion’s 
During 


issues had not 


stand had its greatest impact 
Bourassa’s day, union 
Pelletier had offered 
to labor But 
Filion jumped in with both feet He 


been numerous 


very cautious support 


lost a lot of old conservative readers 
but he bumped circulation from 14,000 
to 30,000 by replacing them with 
ind more liberal-minded read 
their 
The paper’s championship 


younger 
ers. Yet 


not ¢ hange 


position did 


social con 
of labor over the last nine years has not 
made it popular with the union men 

from the leaders. It is 
worker 


bership, ipart 


too high-brow for the average 

Filion sent reporters to cove! strikes 
and he 
plain the issues 
ported the textile 
Limited in Lachute even 


wrote strong editorials to ex 
In May 1947, he sup 
strike it Ayers 
though 
strike leaders were known communists 
That year strikes at 
Limited in Chambly, Associated Tex 
tiles in Louiseville, the 
in Montreal and 


ceived Le 


two 


same Bennett 
packing houses 
Dominion Textile re 
Devoir 
The 

f 


denounce the role of the 


support ind ex 


planation paper was quick to 
report ind 
provincial police when they intervened 
igainst strikers 
Filion kept 


too, and treated them just as vigorous 


lv. So when Le Devoir revealed that 


his eye on other SS Ue 


two so-called beauty queens being pr 
moted by an outfit called the League 
for Public Welfare fact we 
Known and much-convicted prostitute 
their filed ) 
fifteen thousand dollars damages. The 
only 
one of the girls would get picked up and 


were in 


lawyer notice of action fe 


trouble was that everv so often 
sentenced again for plying her trad 
Che Suit was dropped 

Devoir that 
Premier 

remier Duplessis was trving to get 


An accusation by Le 


control of the wealthy and widespread 


Caisse Populaire (credit union) move 
ment through legislation brought an 
indignant denial from Duplessis and 
the dropping of the 


paper had questioned. 


legislation the 
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In 1948 the paper took up a cam- 


paign on silicosis, aimed at a plant at 
St. Remid’Amherst, north of Montreal. 
where working conditions had allegedly 
resulted in a number of deaths Le 


Devoir attacked the company, a former 
subsidiary of Hollinger interests. later 


taken over by Noranda Mines, for poor 
working conditions, and it attacked the 
provincial government for failing to 
grant workmen’s compensation to men 
suffering from silicosis and to the fami 
lies of those who had died from the 
disease It continued its attack for 
more than a year. Finally the plant was 
closed down and Premier Duplessis, in 
in unusual statement declaring that 
there can be no question of legality or 
illegality in a case of human suffering 
ordered that workmen’s compensation 
be granted. It was a quotation that Le 
Devoir was to throw up at him during 
subsequent labor disputes 

Le Devoir criticized Duplessis for 
making a trip to Ungava in the Hollin 
yer private plane Duplessis retorted 
that the paper was “‘dishonest and per 


fidious.”’ 

But the paper’s big fight in 1949 was 
waged in support of the asbestos work 
ers of Thetford Mines and Asbestos 
who went on strike on Feb. 15. Eight 
days later Le Devoir reported the ar 
rival of a hundred provincial police at 
Asbestos and a month after that it told 
»f police using clubs on the strikers. Le 
Devoir published pictures of the many 
wives of Tommy Manville, the playboy 
heir to an asbestos fortune under the 
heading, ““The order that the provin 
cial pelice defend The strike ended 
July 1 with no apparent gains for the 
strikers, but a year later they got new 
wage rates based on a figure fifteen 
points above the cost-of-living index 
it Premier Duplessis’ insistence 

From this campaign it jumped into 
the Montreal muni pal scene by run 
ning a series of torty-one articles by 
dismissed vice-buster Pacifique Plante 
concerning vice conditions in the city 
lhe series sparked the vice probe that 
ushered in the city’s present reforn 
Le Devoir had taken 
ip the issue when it seemed a dead one 
to other Montreal newspapers 


idministration 


It quik kly aroused wide interest in 


the city, and it also roused the racke 
boys [wo of them paid a visit to 
Filion at Le Devoir and advised him to 
stop the series or take the consequences 
When he phoned for the police, they 

inished But they threatened to 
wreck the printing plant, and Filion 
obtained a police guard His wife n 
St. Bruno was repeatedly called on the 
telephone and warned that something 
would happen to their children if her 
husband didn’t smarten up. Filion car 
ried a gun in his car but otherwise paid 


no attention to the threats In the 
spring of 1950 Le Devoir’s « impaign 
bore fruit when the Superior Court 
granted a petition for a_ prob ito 
Montreal vice conditions. But it wasn’t 


until four years later when the new ad 


ninistration was swept nto power 


Montreal that the campaign ended 





At the beginning of 1954 series 
irticles by Cue bec corre sponde nt Pic rre 
Laporte on ismanagement of the 
(Qlue bec Hydro 
de velop ent again 
stimulated Duplessis ocabulary He 


Devo is ‘a vellow 


quartel billion-dollar 
Bersimis powe! 
de nounced Le 


sheet, full of slanders, libels, villainies 


ind venom He further characterized 
Laporte as a “‘pig ind an “‘ingrate 
who returned treachery for kindness 


that Duplessis had once done La 
porte’s family 

Le Devoir’s current war with its 
erstwhile union friends grew out of 
wage negotiations last April when 
Filion became convinced that the union 
demand for an increase of seventeen 
getting 


jollars a week was aimed 









control of the paper by bankrupting it 
He estimated that the increase would 
raise the annual deficit of the pape 
from $50,000 to $125,000. and he de 
cided that rather than face ultimate 
bankruptcy he would lock the union 
it and try to run his paper with a non 


union printing staff 
some sixty of the 130 emplovees were 


either locked out or quit work in sy 


pathy, and Filion, Laurendeau, Sau 
riol Vigeant ind Laporte took turns 
writing articles each day explaining 
their position on the strike And eacl 
day the last vear’s w ives of the striking 
‘ 
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Filion pointed out that the new rate 


were higher than the salaries of imas 
ng editor Héroux and secret y Pau 
Sauriol, higher than at any other new 
paper in Montr 
Che paper | not ed lay 
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James’ photographs revealed a reporter’s 


curiosity and a sense of historic values 


Norman, now chief photographer for 
the Toronto Star We had too much 
of it when we were kids. The darkroom 
was in the basement, and in one of our 
houses there was also a workshop in the 
atti Father had a big ladder n ade to 
shoot crowd scenes and we had to cart 
that around I think we got five cents 
for carrying it—but I used to hate that 
ladder And the only thing 
ever talked about was photography 
You couldn’t shut them up: my brother 
Bill and Dad used to discuss it at 
breakfast and lunch and dinner.”’ Wil- 


a news photog 


inyone 


liam Jr. also became 
rapher, and worked for the Toronto 
Star until his death in 1945 

While almost every Canadian city 
and town has had _ portrait 
raphers for almost a century it was not 


photog 


until after 1900 that photo-engraving 
techniques were developed that were 
suitable for daily newspapers. By the 
end of the First World War photog- 
raphy had become an essential part of 
Toronto, like 
developed a corps of news 


journalism and 
large city 
photographers 
But Toronto’s 
photographer before 1918 was William 
James. While he broke every rule in the 
book his photographs are 


every 


outstanding news 


among the 
finest of the period 

James took his pictures carefully, 
with an eye that 
sought feeling as well as fact Or 


deliberately, and 


dinarily he took pictures during the 
morning, developed them in the after 
noon, peddled them to morning papers 
that evening and to evening papers the 
next morning. He worked with a large 
camera, glass plates and “‘slow’”’ film, a 
technique that gave his pictures quality 
that is not 
photography 
techniques and a 


usually equaled in news 
today He tried many 
variety of lenses 
‘‘Lenses for many purposes have been 
my main tools for pleasure and profit 
from the year 1880,’’ he wrote in one 
of his ads. (He had begun with micro 
scopes and telescopes before taking up 
photography In 1907, 
coming to Toronto, he tramped through 
the farmlands of 


soon after 


Ontario 
taking photographs with a twin-lensed 


southern 


camera stereoscopt pictures that 


three 


were forerunners of today’s 
dimensional movies 

But while James liked taking pictures 
he had little patience for all the fiddling 
that goes on in a darkroom once the 
The art of the 


darkroom is today considered almost 


film has been exposed 


as important as the actual shooting of 
film, a point of view James could never 
accept 

‘It used to make us mad,”’ says his 
son Norman “A lot of good pictures 
were ruined in our darkroom.”’ 

if James disliked the darkroom | 
reveled in taking pictures. Years ahead 


of his time, his photographs reveal] how 
successfully he combined the curiosity 
and discipline of a reporter, a deep 
interest In people, a sense of composi 
tion and a knowledge of the historical 
value of the scenes and subjects he 
photographed. The result was a re 
markable file of photographs as modern 
in technique and feeling as those Mac 

lean’s publishes today. 


The comfortable period” 


Though the oldest were taken just 
fifty years ago the James photographs 
are already of great historical value 
For they record, through the disciplined 
eye of a man more interested in people 
than in things, a way of life that has 
disappeared, drained into history in the 
wake of events moving so fast that 
what seemed like tradition in Toronto 
half a century ago is now merely quaint 
anachronism 

Che two and a half decades preced 
ing the First World War ‘‘were a con 
fortable period,” wrote E M Ash 
worth, longtime general 
Che Toronto Hydro-Electric System, in 
1954 ‘All the great 


coveries had 


manager of 


scientific dis 
we thought) been made 
and little remained but to refine and 
develop them for the convenience of 
mankind Men looked forward to 

long period of peaceful and uninte1 
rupted growth of 
existing 


population and 
institutions.”’ 

[It wasn’t to happen quite that way 
The revolutionary changes about to 
in evidence 


when James arrived in Canada in 190¢ 


shake society were already 
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Here’s Why. Iron Fireman 
heating equipment is a good buy 
because it 1s packed with extra 
values. You can’t see many of them 
with just a casual glance, so let’s 
take a close look. 

FIRST, THE FIRE. It must be a fast- 
heating fire, and reach top combus- 


tion efficiency quickly. If an intense 





radiant fire is not produced within 
the first critical half minute you will 
be robbed of both fuel and comfort. The whole combustion 
chamber must quickly reach efficient operating temperature 
This means light, porous, quick heating refractory and many 
other engineering refinements. All of this is needed to enable 
you to use a sensitive thermostat (with short, frequent firing 
cycles) which give you steady, even warmth, without fuel waste 


Iron Fireman gives you exactly this kind of fire ; the radiant 


vas firing. Its fuel 


es requ red for modern comfort, 





oil fire produced by the Vortex 

oil burner, with its whirling, 

bowl-shaped flame, and the fire 

you get with the Radiant gas 
] 


burner, which releases intense, glowing radiant he on the 


same principle as an incandescent gas mantle 


And extra QUALITY, too 


Dependability is a matter of built-in quality ll the way 
through. Such things as curved heating surfaces to avoid 
expansion noises mechanica parts tl re rd | 
troubie-tree ; and secondary heating surfaces designed to pre 
vent condensation and corrosion (the cause of “rusted o 
furnaces). Hundreds of thousands of ers know that Iron 
Fireman equipment | I herent dependat 

When we say Iron Firemar your be y we ran 
that extra dollar-tor-do r valu really ther 
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William James and his picture-taking sons Bill and Norman (left 
Joe, Norman, Frank James posed on father’s motorcycle, about 1914. 


The motor car was one example. Two 


years before James arrived, Ontario 
licensed motor vehicles for the first 
time—one hundred and seventy-eight 
of them $y 1910 cars were becoming 
common, as witnessed by an ad that 


appeared in the Globe 


Must be sold at once ising auto- 
mobile needa roon first-class auto- 
Seat rubber-tirea buggy rubbe 
mounted harness new cuttel cost 
owner $300 accept $149; thi 
gain cant last 


$y 1916, the first year the provincial 
motor license figures were broken down 
by cities, Toronto had 11,163 autos. By 
1918 the 


20.339 


number had increased to 
William James, who was not 
progress, continued to 

He did try to learn to 
drive, but ran into a snag. He wouldn't 
or couldn’t) learn how to stop and had 
to keep driving the Model-T around the 
block till it ran out of gas 

‘““You’ve got to learn to stop, father,” 


impressed by 
walk, or bicycle 


one of his sons said 

‘I’ve got to learn to go first.”’ 

After that one of the boys drove the 
car 

James, who much preferred to walk, 
thought nothing of strolling forty miles 
to Hamilton (and forty miles back 
taking pictures as he went. In later 
years he succumbed to motorized trans- 
port, and bought a motorcycle with a 
basket sidecar that was used to trans 
port equipment and assistants, and 
still later, the Model-T 

Because he lived and worked there, 
most of the James photographs show 
Toronto scenes and Toronto people, 
but they record the atmosphere and 
mood of Canada in the years before the 
First World War. That was the time 
when men of fashion went yachting and 
ladies left their cards. Billiards was still 
Whist, patience, 


cribbage were 


i respectable game 
auction 
popular 


bridge and 
The waltz and the two-step 
were standard at dances, though by 
1912 ragtime and such monstrosities as 
the Turkey Trot had 


frenetic 


started the 
pursuit that eventually cul 
minated after the first war in such 


muscular entertainment as the Charles 
ton Winters were still sufficiently 
severe to provide ice for ice boating 
and enough snow for tobogganing. And 
in the good old summertime boys could 
go to the old swimming hole 

The Toronto James settled in was 
already a substantial city of half a 
million, proud of the fact that eighty 
percent of its people owned their homes 
The homes, like the citizens, were solid 
Brick was the popular material, though 
the wealthy often went to stone, hiring 
architects to build gloomy mansions 
that were a_ startling amalgam of 
French chateaux, Rhenish 
Moorish arches, all placed within 
massive Romanesque framework, homes 


towers 


built to withstand a siege 

Inside the castles, great and humbk 
was a wonderland of hangings and 
trappings and knickknacks, also sound 
ly built to last. Who wouldn't be proud 
to have a china cabinet in genuine gold 
leaf, with bent glass sides and door 
heavy glass shelves and a plush bot 
tom? Or gilt tables with onyx tops in 
Louis XV or Louis XVI designs? Or: 
imported American wallpaper in stripes 
and florals? Or a tapestry for the dining 
room? Axminster carpets in Oriental! 
medallion, floral and lattice designs for 
the floor? Nottingham lace curtains to 
keep out the public gaze? 

The cult of beauty was not confined 
to homes. When the first first-nighters 
went to the Royal Alexandra Theatre 
on August 29, 1907, to see the musical 
Top Of The World, they approved of 
the properly decorous, if unnecessarily 
bathukolpian, classical nudes that 
floated in full flesh across the ceiling 
sixty feet above the orchestra. 

Everything, of 
devoted to art. William James regu 
larly attended the Ontario Jockey Club 
races each year at Woodbine, where he 
photographed Fashionable Society who 


had come to be seen and those who 


course, was not 


came just for fun. James never bet on 
One wealthy Torontonian once 
five-dollar bill into’ the 


photographer's hand and urged hin 


horse 
pressed a 
bet it on a coming race James ac 
cepted the money but, being a practi 


City street 


The pavement is buckling; its contour is blurred. 


The forces beneath it have wakened and stirred, 


Remembering sunlight and rain they once knew 


And employed when the season for growing was due. 


The street, with no verdure or fragrance to bring, 


Yet does what it can to announce that it's spring, 


While the city makes ready to quell the dissent 


Of life so imperfectly wrapped in cement. 
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Inco Metals at work in Canada 





Copper is one of 14 different elements 
obtained from Inco ores. Inco produces 
over 250,000,000 pounds of copper a year. 
More than half of this copper goes to 
Canadian manufacturers. Rainspouts and 
hundreds of other copper produc ts are made 
in Canada from Inco copper. Copper rain- 
spouts like this one usually last longer than 


the buildings they are installed on, 


never leaves Canada. 
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Here’s how rainspouts 
made from INCO COPPER 


help provide jobs for 
thousands of Canadians 


Jobs are created by making the things people want. 


Inco copper helps provide jobs for thousands of Canadians: 


1 At Inco, Canadian workmen mine the ore. Then they 
concentrate and smelt the ore, finally producing re fined 
copper as cakes, cathodes and wire bar 


men and women are employed‘by Inco in Canada. 


2 Canadian manufacturers buy refined copper from Inco 
and roll it into sheets and rod. Several thousand people are 


employed by these companies. 


3 Then from the copper sheets, workmen in Canadian sheet 


metal companies fashion copper rainspouts like this one, 


4. Canadian contractors, employing Canadian workmen, 


install these rainspouts on Canadian homes. 


From the ore to the ultimate consumer’s product, hundreds of 


items like this rainspout are made from Inco copper that 
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man, put it in his pocket 
Meanwhile he caught on his glass 
plates the somewhat ornate finery that 
passed for fashion before the First 
World War: the straight front line of 
1910, the Gainsborough hats and silk 
parasols of 1911, the delicately revealed 
inkles of 1912, the hobble skirt and 
peek-a-boo shirtwaist of 1913 tne 
peg-top skirt ind toques the latter a 
fashion begun by Queen Mary) of 1914 


In 1905 Canadian women could pick up 
mink stole at W. & D. Dineen and 
Co. for thirty dollar Ostrich boas 


doubled in price between 1905 ind 
1910 (from $5.95 to $12.00 By the 
end of the war the old-fashioned woman 
was being eclipsed by ‘“‘the flappe 
shaped by new corsets that were almost 
devoid of bones, and being urged to try 
“pyjamas for women.’ By catching 
society before women became out 
rageously modern, James preserved a 
record of a nobler age 

James was apparently aware of the 
value and interest many of his pictures 
would have years later, for he de 
liberately shot photos ot deserted 
fields, windswept corners and _ lonely 
country roads, carefully labeling them 
for future reference Many of those 
pictures are today a unique record of 
what the area in and around Toronto 
looked like before the city began its 
lava-like crawl into southern Ontario. 

Other pictures he took just because 
he wanted to. He was fascinated by 
fences and whenever he saw one that 
took his fancy he recorded it on film. 
sut perhaps the most charming quality 
of his photographs is the people who 
inhabit them. In the early part of the 
century most photographers of people 
were taking portraits. James was an 
early practitioner of what is today 
called ‘‘candid”’ photography. When he 
did take a portrait, on the other hand, 
it became a work of art His finest, 
of Professor Goldwin Smith, a gloomy 
Canadian historian-journalist who died 
in 1910 at the age of eighty-seven, is a 
picture not only of a man, but of an 
age. James was proud of this picture, 
noting on prints that it was copy 
righted 

In a sense James himself is an excel 
lent symbol of the Good Old Days 
Bearded, patriarchal, stubbornly inde- 
pendent, working happily at a profes 
sion he loved, ignorant of a time-clock 
society and distrustful of its mechanical 
prowess, he was the Good Old Days. 

And how good were they? It’s a 
question that can’t be answered satis- 
factorily The Canada of today isn’t 
the Canada of yesterday, particularly 
to those whose memories are rooted in 
vesterday “Tf my memory serves me 
right,”” E. M. Ashworth wrote, “‘the 
grass was greener than it is nowadays, 
and the sky more blue.’ 

One presumably unbiased outside 
observer on the eve of the First World 
War gave Toronto top marks, but his 
tongue was far into his cheek. Rupert 
Brooke, the poet passing through, 
noted that ‘“Toronto, soul of Canada, 
is wealthy, busy, commercial, Scotch, 
and absorbent of whisky.’ 

An elderly Torontonian, writing his 
reminiscences about the same time, 
harked back to Ais good old days. W. H 
Pearson, then eighty-three, felt “‘there 
is much more extravagance and luxury 
and much keener competition than 
when Toronto was younger. There is 
also much more of the speculative and 
gambling spirit, a much greater ap 
parent desire ‘to get rich quick,’ and a 
greater craving for excitement and love 
of amusements. It is said that Toronto 
for its size has the largest matinee at- 
tendance of any city in America. It is 
however very questionable whether 
there is as much real enjoyment as in 
the simpler and freer life of the old 
slow-going days.” 
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When the Lords vote 
for hanging, many 

thought the battle w 
over. But they hadn 


counted on Silvermar 


majority of my constituents are I 
favor of retaining the death penalty 
The unfortunate aspect of the whole 
affair is that, for the second time on this 
issue, I have come in direct conflict 
with my supporters. 

The first time was in 1948 when 
MPs sat in the House of Lords because 
our own chamber had been destroyed 


by bombing. The socialists were u 
power and their backbenchers had 
forced a debate on capital punishment 
Wisely and courageously Mr. Attlee’s 
government decided that there would 
be a free vote and that the House would 
not divide on party lines. 

As it happened I was the last privat 
MP to be called to speak in the debate 
and I urged abolition, with complet 
sincerity and with such eloquence as 
was within my grasp. 


Abolitionist under fire 


When the vote was taken the 


Commons had won 


abolitionists of the 
the day, and there were tremendous 
scenes as the decision was announced 
Prime Minister Attlee at once an 
nounced that he would accept the 
verdict the House had given and that 
the death penalty would be suspended 
it once 

Two days later a cold-blooded young 
murderer came up for trial. He had 
murdered P. C. Edgar, an unarmed 
policeman, and his defense counsel! 
made no pretense of a defense Che 
thug was sentenced to death, but auto 


matically the sentence was reduced t« 
life imprisonment. 

The unhappy coincidence was that 
the murder had occurred in my con 
stituency where P. C. Edgar was a most 
popular officer. In fact, my constitu 
ents had taken up a fund for his widow 
Understandably, there was intense re 
sentment felt by many toward theu 
member 

However, after a comparatively short 
period during which there was no 
increase in the number of murders, the 
House of Lords debated the issue and 
voted for the return of the gallows. As 
legislation has to be approved by bot! 
Houses, this decision by their lordships 
restored the gallows and the con 
troversy was put into ¢ old storage 

But the pro-hangers failed to realiz 
the tenacity of a socialist MP named 
Sydney Silverman. On tiptoe Silve 
man might just reach five feet in height 
He is grey-haired and looks exa tly 
like one of Snow White’s dwarfs 
In private life Silverman is a solicitor 
but his attendance at parliament is so 
constant that his legal work must be 
very minor activity 

Three months ago he prepared 
private member’s bill to abolish the 
death penalty. When he rose to ask the 
government if it would give time for a 
debate on the bill, he read out the 
names of the MPs who were its official 
backers. They were ten in number 
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ght socialists and two Tories. ‘The 
wo Tories were Montgome ry Hyde 
rom Belfast, and myself. 
With generosity and fairness Prime 
Minister Eden promised that time b e e 
vould be found for an early debate, and ~ \ ve. , 
ventually the date was arranged Ca ave 1S at its best W 1en 
As the day came near we all realized wo) 
hat the unknown factor would be the 
new Tory members who were returned 





n the general election of last June It 
was accepted that the socialists would 
ote almost solidly for abolition, but 
the bill could only be carried if enough 
lories went into the lobby with them 

Che government, however, decided 


hat, instead of debating Silverman’s the head is firm. and heavy for 
yrivate bill, there would be a motion 
ntroduced by Home Secretary Gwilym 
Lloyd-George in these terms: “‘I beg to Choose cabbage by its colou 


ove that this House is of opinion that 
vhile the death penalty should be 


etained, the law relating to the crime 
7 too...the greener the cabbage, 
»f murder should be amended 
It was in keeping with tradition that 
Lloyd-George should open the debate 
the richer it is in vi Wiis. 


because, as home secretary, he has the 
ole power of reprieving a murderer who 
1as been sentenced to death. Yet his 
versonal position was somewhat awk 
vard. As a private member, he voted 
for abolition in 1948. Buf now, as a 

inister, he would not only vote for the 
etention of the gallows, but was given 
the task of appealing to the whole 
House to follow his example. 

To some extent he was an un 
ortunate choice to open this debate 
because the convert is always under the 
natural suspicion that, having changed 
his mind once, he might do it again at 
some future date. 

But the government did not rely on 
him alone. Tory Sir Lionel Heald, a 
former attorney-general, was chosen to 
support him, and Rab Butler, as leade 
of the House, took on the important _ MIG mmm, 
task of making the final speech before eo 
the vote was taken . 

The government speakers did well 
ind Butler gave the assurance that, if 





the government motion was carried ‘Rit 

there would be the greatest care taken . . ° 

that the utmost discretion would be ( a ) ya ver l . a { ~ e t 
ised in the matter of reprieve wheneve! AC c o) Ne) < ' s 
ircumstances justified it i. 


Butler’s speec h ended, according to 
ustom, at 10 p.m. A few yards away 
Big Ben was striking the hour as an 
excited House of Commons swarmed 
nto the lobbies When the vote was 
oncluded the four tellers marched to 
the table, bowed to the Speaker and 
then announced the vote 


when you season il with 





By a majority of thirty-one the 
House had declared that capital 
punishment should be abolished! 


Windsor Salt. 


4 


There were extraordinary scenes 
‘he abolitionists were cheering like 
ad and little Silverman was being 
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pounded with approval, like a rugby 
player who had scored a winning touch- 
down in the final moments of a great 
match. In the stress of the moment 
some of the MPs even wept 

Then the House was silenced as 
Prime Minister Eden rose to make an 
announcement. He had prepared him- 
self for this eventuality and his words 
were a careful mingling of assurance 
and caution 

“The House can be assured,” he 
said, “that the government will give 
full weight at once to a decision taken 
by this House on a free vote Wild 
cheers by the abolitionists Sut I must 
add that, at the earliest opportunity, 
we will make a considered statement as 
to the consequences that will flow 
from it. The House will realize that 
it will be necessary for us to consider 
this statement for a day or two.”’ 

As a result of the vote three sen 
tenced to hang were allowed to live. We 
abolitionists were content. No govern 
ment could disregard the decision of 
the House taken on a free vote 

Next morning the press opened fire. 
The death penalty has many supporters 
in Fleet Street. And then three days 
later there came a horrible and tragic 
incident 


A murder brewed a storm 


A young man who was a laboratory 
assistant went into a shop and brutally 
murdered the old woman in charge 

The wrath of public opinion burst on 
the abolitionists like a thundercloud 
As an arrest took place next day, the 
newspapers could not comment, but 
public opinion made itself vocal in 
many directions The feeling of the 
extremists was that the abolitionists 
should be placed in the dock with the 
murderer 

Ten days passed by Then Su 
Anthony Eden rose in his place ind 
announced that Silverman’s private 
bill would % debated in the near 
future. Until then there would be no 
ilteration in the law, but the vote 
that had been taken in the House 
would be taken into account 

Then on March 12 


followed up its original resolution by 


the Commons 


approving in principle a bill to abolish 


the death penalty. The vote was close: 
this time —twenty-four votes l a 

writing before the final passage of the 
bill through the Commons and_ the 
Lords. I prophesy that it will be carried 


in the Commons and that theirlordships 
will throw out the bill just as they did 
in 1948 


If that happens there will come the 
inevitable clash of the Commons vs. the 
Lords Who are the rulers of the 
country —the elected representatives 
or the lords who become legislators by 
the mere accident of birth and have no 
mandate from the people whatsoever? 

There is not space in this London 
Letter to discuss the issue of hanging as 
a moral question My purpose is to 
give you the background to the con 
troversy that has raged so furiously 
that thousands of constituents are 
telling the abolitionist MPs that they 
have no right to remain in parliament 

Therefore, | shall conclude with 
Anvone who 
watches from the seashore as the tide is 


philosophical comment 


coming in will notice a strange phe 


nomenon \ wave comes so far and 
then recedes in a retreat of foam. The 
next wave, and the wave after that 
will come no farther And then for 


some reason there is a wave supe! 
charged with some secret power that 
swirls onward by ten or twelve feet 
And so it goes on until the sands are 
covered by the ocean at full tide, and 
the triumph of the sea is complete 

We may not see the end of hanging 
in Britain just yet. But it will come as 
surely as the tides. »& 
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They assured the Rockefeller peopl 
that the Canada Council would soon 
be in a position to take over this 
responsibility, and suggested it would 
be a pity to let an existing progran 
collapse in the meantime. 

To Creighton’s astonishment, with 
out any further request on his part 
he got another letter from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, offering a grant of 
fifty thousand dollars over three years 
provided Canadian donations would 
match it. Creighton had no experi 
ence in raising money, so he asked the 
advice of Walter Gordon, the Toronto 
business consultant who is chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects 

Gordon gave more than advice. He 
not only gave a substantial donation 
himself, with a pledge of renewal for 
two more years, but he also sent out 
a circular letter to several dozen well 


heeled friends, suggesting that they do 
the same Most of them have done 


so. The Canadian share of this fund 
is already up to the seventeen thousand 
dollars a year which is required to 
match the Rockefeller grant, and more 
is still coming 


L. B. PEARSON and J. W. Pickersgill 
both scholarship men themselves and 
both onetime professors of history, are 
usually regarded as the major advo 
cates of the Canada Council within the 
cabinet, and both indeed have done all 
they could to help it along But the 
most influential friend of the Canada 
Council scheme is probably the Minis 
ter of Finance, Walter Harris. Since 


he is the man who must find the money 
the minister of finance is always 
powerful ally for any scheme whic! 


involves spending 


Harris has been warmly in favor of 


the Canada Council from the begin 
ning. Personally he would like to have 
seen it established long igo In defer 


ence to Quebec opinion, he and the 
other Canada Council advocates acqu 
esced in its postponement until the new 
tax arrangements with the province 
had been completed ind, incident 
ally unt | the Quebec provincl il elec 
tion 1s out of the way But they e! 
decidedly want the Canada Coun 
set up before the federal election, whicl 
s expected next year. The government 
will be running on its record, and the 
want its record to include the fulfill 
ment of this particular plan 

Actually, no section of the cabinet 
is opposing the Canada Council o1 
principle The misgivings of Quebec 
ministers had to do not with the coun 
itself, but with the timing of its intro 
duction 

They were unanimous, for instance 
in thinking it would be unwise to set 
up the Canada Council during nego 


tiations for a new system of dividing 
income-tax revenues between federa 
and provincial governments. Quebe« 


had stayed out of the tax rent 
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agreements for ten years, at a cost 


| to herself of about a hundred and fifty 
| millions, because of fears that signing 


in agreement might compromise Que 
bec’s provincial autonomy. The whok 
object of the tax deal, 
last October, was to bring Quebec back 
into the Canadian community and end 
the 
upon Quebec by her own conscientioi 


new propose 


financial discrimination impose¢ 
objec tions 


Education, of course, is the mo 
‘sensitive’ of all areas of 


Quebec had 
bidden universities in the province 


provine 


autonomy ilready for 


accept the grants that the feder 
government has offered on a per-capit 


basis to all Quebec 
versities are as hard-pressed for money 
but the Quebec govern 
i threat of federal! 
offer of ud 


indication the 


provinces un 
as any others 
ment professed to se¢ 
in the 


interference federal 


and there is no that 


people of Quebec disagree 


Quebec 


colleagues 


In view of all this ninisters 


irgued and the ir igreed 


that this was no time to introduce 
Canada Council which would be hand 
ing out federal funds for educational 
purposes Quebec may accept the 
Canada Council and probably will do 
so, but it was an additional and un 
necessary hazard to the new tax deal 
that was still in the formative stages 
Quebec nisters had more than 
merely partisan reasons too tor want 
ing the Canada Council Kept out ofl 
the Quebec provincial election Ihis 
is the sort of ssue_ that Duplessis’s 


Union Nationale speakers like best — it 


contains no benefit for the iveraxe 
rural oter and therefore can be de 
nounced with impunity, and it can be 
blown up into a bogs in by provin- 
cial iutonomists | ere was real 
danger that the (hue ber provin il 
election can paign ! ght do pern 
nent damage to the Canada Council 
project, and perhaps keep Quebec out 
of it 

In a federal election can paign this 


danyge r does not 


Nationale 


the council 


exist The 
rm ight be te ] 

but the Conservative 
Quebe 
bound 


mpted to oppose 
Party 
*s Conserva 
by thei 


party’s national policy than are Quebes 


is in favor of it 


tives will be no less 


Liberals Neither party looks on the 
Canada Council as a vote-getter in 
Quebec but, by the same token, neither 


can use it as 
Meanwhilk 


may be 


i weapon 
Straw il 
the the sup 


plementary estimates for the fiscal year 


in encouraying 


wind found in 


that has just begun 


Ever since short ifter the end of 
the war, Canada has been awarding 
senior fellowships for advanced study 
in France and the Netherlands hese 


ire financed by blocked currency whicl 


Canada has had in there two countries 

credits fron wart ( ind postwar 
transactions which could not be con 
verted into dollars, but which could be 
spent in the debtor countries The 
aggregate value of the fellowships has 


been about a hundred thousand dollar 
i year 

ill the blocked currency 
paid off Ir 


wasn't quite enough left in 


This year 
debts of France 
fact, there 
the blocked account to pay for th 
Harris Was 


will be 


alter 


year’s fellowships. W 


isked and igreed to put up the 
difference in Canadian cash, and ar 
| item appears in the supplementary est 


mates for this purpose 
By 


commit 


doesn’t 


this 
government to 


itself, of 


the 


course, 


continue 


the fellowship program indefinitely. In 


| dications are, though, that the progran 


will not only be continued, but in future 


will be extended to cover not only 
France and the Netherlands but any 
country (‘including Canada) where the 


deserving scholar wants to carry on his 


‘work. 
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“if | ran the CBC .. .’’ continued from page 15 





ectacular, for instance, 

" eras and an old bowling 
d naturally that exactly what 
ar We can’t do spectacu 
scale the Americans do 


little 


ym the 


there ire certain personal 
hows we can do better 
Frank Shuster, the other co-author 
»-director, co-star: If | were TV czar 
I'd put all the money into a_ nice 
vhere 


theatre there’d be room for an 


iudience to sit down. That’s one of our 
iin problems-— one of the reasons why 


our variety shows are the weakest 
Johnny and myself feel the need most of 
ill because we’re doing a comedy show 
We need laughs; we need reaction: that 
i lift 
rapport between the performer: ind the 
We do not get that because 


we're blocked by a wall of technicians 


es the show There must be a 


idience 


We can’t get to our audience 

J. B. McGeachy, omnipresent elder 
tatesman of CBE First 
1 would blow up the CBC television 


panel shows 


building in ‘Toronto which is in 


chitect nightmare, and build a good 


on Secondly | would try to encourage 
wright in comedy 


voted to the 


Canadian play 

thie ire now too de 
rubriou 

radio and TV play 

ht and frequent panelist I think 

hould be 


kar too much money goe to light en 


Lister Sinclair, 


udyet illocation revised 


rtainment Some of it should go to 


ird something more educational, the 


hows on which the CH¢ pre umably 
trie to justify its existence. One of the 
He ost mportant progran In x 
loring Mind 1 shoestring how 
id it shouldn't be 

Roy Ward Dickson, program directo! 
thie private tation CHCH-TY\ n 

H | nd nationally known 
ister of ceremonies on programs Iike 
hun Parade I i let drop all con 
el il support for the ¢ HC it only 
million dollar in television thi 
W ithd vy all that commercial 





RALPH ALLEN 


PAT PATTERSON 


atmosphere and let the CBC devote 
itself to improving people’s thinking 
Joel Aldred, one of the highest-paid 
commercial announcers in the world, a 
Canadian who now does most of his 
work in the United States: I wholly 
agree with the private broadcasters of 
this country that the CBC should get 
completely out of commercial tele 
and that networks 
should be allowed to operate in Canada 
Let the CBC fulfill what I think is its 
primary function, supplying programs 
The 
first thing I’d ask for is a clarification of 
the CBC’s policy or lack of policy, and 
I'd go right back to Davidson Dunton’s 
early Canadian tele 
vision began, that the CBC was not 


casting private 


of perhaps minority interest 
remark before 
going to commit all the grave errors of 


That policy 
seems to have reversed itself, and we 


American programming 


have all kinds of re-run shows from the 
U. S. on the CBC Once I got thei 
so-called policy set, | would get away 
from one of the major faults of the CBC 
and that’s the matter of short runs. A 
good example is Nathan Cohen’s pro 
gram Fighting Words 
it’s off the ai 
good JaZZ 
Why 

Pat Patterson, a successful Jill-of-all 
trades on radio and T'\ 


It’s on the air 
Cal Jackson puts on a 
it’s dropped dead 


show 


who has been 


ictress, writer and producer of her own 
progran ind commercial announcer 
| agree with Joel about short runs. If a 
show is successful it should be left on 


the air -even if it runs twenty years 
as long is the people ire enjoying it 
his is CBC has not 
It takes a long time to build up a 


something the 
done 
rood audience I'd also like to suggest 
in end to the system whereby one man 


both 


ilmost 


director, an 
A man who has 
nd energy to do all these 


producer ind 
nr possible task 
he trength 


thir nust be in fighter-pilot’ con 
dition there could be three peopl 
doing what one man tries to do here 


ROY WARD DICKSON 


» Could you sell cars If there were enough In one word “Nuts! 
ee on a philosophy show showmanship in the In one word just plain 
d thin presentation, yes ‘‘Nuts,”’ Pat 


Can you sell cars on a philosophy show? 


jazz-band 


Cal Jackson, pianist and 
leader who has been invited to bring 


his band to the Stratford Shake- 
spearian Festival this summer: I feel 
there should be one, at one, 
representative jazz show on CBC. 
There isn’t one now, and there hasn’t 
been one since The Big Band (his own 
show) went off in March 1954. They 
tried to have one with the Trump 
Davidson Dixieland but they 
chopped that one too 
Nathan Cohen, theatre 
chairman of the panel show Fighting 


least 


group 
critic and 


Words: I would bring back a program 
called The Haunted Studio, for my 
money the best show ever done on the 
CBC, an imaginative musical show. It 
got kicked off because there was no 
time, and because of the demands of 
The other 
thing I would do, and this I think is a 
criticism of CBC policy in general 

particularly in the variety field 
more attention to the development of 
characters like, for example, Shirley 
Harmer. She has, for my money, one of 


the freshest talents ever to come along 


sponsors for other shows 


is pay 


in the Canadian entertainment world, 


I’d build 


the show around her, I wouldn’t just 


and it’s been badly misused 


there’s a difference 
Toby Robins, one of the leading leading 
ladies of Canadian television drama 
For purely selfish reasons I'd like a lot 
I'd like 


artists 


have her on it 


more drama shows. Unselfishly 


to see some _ top American 
brought in to star and to help the Can 
performers- [ say top 


adian people 


whose equal can’t be found here, the 


very best we can get Spend a lot of 
money to bring them in, and let ther 
help us 

Jane Mallett, a character actress of 
long experience on stage 


radio and tele 


vision: | don’t want to look across the 


border to copy, but I’d like to se 


la 
inadian teley 


progran on . Ision like 
Ed Murrow’s Everyman on the Farn 
where he took you through the country 
and the individual farmer spoke to you 
I know it would cost money and you'd 
have to get the right man to do it, but | 
would like to 


vt! houmanship on. the 


3e€ i progran done 


subjec t of 


LISTER SINCLAIR 


Nobody could present 
philosophy so that it 


program... 


would sell cars, period, 


NATHAN COHEN 


May I just throw in a word of 
here? 
sponsor Fighting Words Chey 
the CBC 


be sponsored 


philosophy 


to show that 








o_ Fil 


PAT PATTERSON 


But if it’s an enjoyable 


explanation 
\ certain automobile company wanted to 
didn’t 


feels discussion progranis should not 


because 


That’s policy. But I just wanted 


can sell cars. 
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Saskatchewan, so we can all find out 
about it, about the farms. 

Gordon Sinclair, who is both a news 
paper critic of TV and a frequent T\ 
performer: I'd like just one thing and 
that’s to make use of the free-lance or 
independent producer. Everything now 
is staff-produced at the CBC, and | 
think there are some talented peopk 
available in the free-lance field wh 
might be useful. 


Taken out of context, of courses 
these brief rejoinders give several false 
impressions. For one thing they sound 
orderly when in fact the conversation 
bounded all over the lot like a spilt cup 
of mercury. 
agreement in some respects and more 
disagreement in others than really was 
present 


They also suggest more 


What kind of an audience? 





One of the 
unanimous agreement came at the very 
when the chairman put the 
question: ““What is the audience that 
you as individuals are shooting fo: 
And what do you think of that au 
dience?”’ 

Nathan Cohen, chairman of the CB¢ 
Fighting Words 
‘When Fight 
conceived ou 
principle was very simply that we 
wouldn’t try to talk 
audience We were going to 


nearest approaches t: 


outset, 


discussion program, 
was the first to answer 


ing Words was first 
down to. the 
that the audience would be as intel 
ligent as anybody who appeared on the 
panel. I think the longevity of Fight 
ing Words has confirmed that principl 

“We have run the gamut,’ Cohen 
“We have gone from de 


liberately popular subjects to abstrusé 


went on 


ones, and the abstruse have been just 
is popular as the deliberately ordinary 
In fact we 


often get omplaints tre 


our audience that we aren’t appre¢ 
ng their tastes as we should 

Ralph Allen: Do you deliberately 
clude the mass audience from you 
calculations when you choose subje 
ind panelists? 


Nathan Cohen: Viass audience’ W} 





ROY WARD DICKSON 
Not even Lister could 
do it, and if anybody 


could do it he could 
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He’s out to keep a friend every time he sells a tire 


Your neighborhood service station dealer depends upon your continued friendship and patronage to stay in 
business. So when he recommends Atlas tires above all others you can be sure there are none finer. He’s a 
tire expert who has had practical first-hand experience with all brands. He values your friendship so highly 


he can’t afford to sell you any tire that will give you less than complete satisfaction. 
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Spoieglie. 
ITALY 


The marvellous re- 


awakening of nature 
in her cities, glittering 
gems in the history 


of art. 





JOHNNY WAYNE: I'd like to You know, after Frank Shuster and I| gradu I say, “Down with th 
deplore the “‘let’s-look-across ated from the University of Toronto, we be stinkin’ attitude!’’ I say we 


came the Elder Statesmen of the college shows can do our own kind of show 


All the kids used to come to us and say: “‘Well, 


attitude I say 
let’s forget about what every 


the-border”’ 
that’s exciting and interesting 


body else is doing and try to we're going to doa show — the U. C. Follies Ed Murrow’s fine —one of the 
do something on our own We'd say: “‘What are you going to do?” and most exciting shows I’ve seen 
they’d say: ‘“‘We’re going to do an Olsen and But that isn’t the on/y kind 
Johnson show — guys running up and down the of show that can be done 


“This is what we 
Now let’s see 


Let’s say 
shouldn’t do 
what we can do in our own 


We'd Say 


ever thought of being original?”’ 


aisles with flowerpots “Have you 





Should we copy Well, we're in the same boat right now in t es 
television We've got kids running up and line I think Tabloid is 
the big saying: “‘We’re going to do a Steve Allen perfect example of a guy 
show You know, go up and hand out salamis getting two cameras togethe1 
U. S. shows? Or, ‘‘We’re going to be the Quasi Ukrainian and saying, “Now we've got 
, we 2 ; Hit Parade and you know how we're going to to make something interesting 


Information: 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.I.T. 
International Aviation Blidg., 
1080 University St., Montreal 


do it? Instead of having numbers pasted on out of this—-how are we going 
somebody’s behind we're going to have a to do it?” And they did it 
That'll fool ’em Nobody will see thinking 
what’s happening Or they’ll say, “‘Let’s do American shows at all 


an Ed Murrow show Have a fellow smoke a 


graph without ibout any 


cigar instead of a cigarette.” 


$149 


| that? We look for the best people, that’s Johnny Wayne: Frank and | ar with Toby Robins that the line bet weer 
our only criterion—the most articulate always surprised at the high level of so - called high - brow and low - brow 
people intelligence in the so-called lowest con entertainment is a very thin one 
Roy Ward Dickson, the private mon denominator We find that in Lister Sinclair: One of the most painfu 
station man from Hamilton, was the comedy there’s no such thing You things on television is the ostent 


which is ob 


is wide in audience 


He was the only one of | can’t divide it up and say you've got to tiously low-brow show 


next to speak 
the thirteen contributors who ace epted 
the term without 
challenge 

‘I think it’s the key word,’’ Dickson 
said. “It’s the mass audience that pays 


throw pies in somebody’s face to ippe al viously trying for 


to Joe Lunchpail, and you've got to is possible and which has, in the old 
walk around like Noel 
appeal to Joseph Champagne 
We've 


underestimate the 


“mass audience” 
phrase, pretensions to mediocrity Wi 
th that kind o 


pre sumed te 


Coward to 
Bucket are saddled very much 
found that the tendency is to thing. Variety shows 
ewe! be wide-audience, low-brow show 


program like Exploring Minds is pre 


the taxes, and also buys the product iverage 


that makes the whole thing possible When we thought we’d done something 


God bless ’em —if they weren’t there right down the line for the average guy sumed to have a more limited appe 


there wouldn't be any television and we'd find the average guy would be just But I question very often whether these 
there wouldn’t be any radio It’s a as happy if we did something really shows do reach the audience they're 
matter of arithmetic satirical, something we thought would intended to reach You can do 


‘“‘And as far as mass audience is con be too subtle. So we get mail from a musical variety show which is just plain 


cerned, you must, I think, consider professor of philosophy and we also lousy - we have a number of that kind 
that there is a lowest common de get mail from a guy who handles a You can do a program on philosophy 


nominator. You must appeal to all the machine in the steel-car company and make it very exciting, not unduly 


people, which means you must include They’re all very happy about it, and simplified but made as simple as the 


the lowest common denominator At we're surprised, and we try to aim a subject warrants. But just because it 


little higher all the time semi-educational doesn’t make it good 
Toby Robins: There’s a fine line of 


the same time you must but not too 


In both cases the work has to be dons 


obviously attempt to raise that lowest 





common denominator. There has to be distinction between  high-brow ind right from the beginning, every t ‘ 
harmony between those two view middle-brow and low-brow After you Joel Aldred: People basically want 
points. It doesn’t exist in either field do a show which you think will appeal education, I think. I agree with List« 


in television today only to high-brows, you’re ainazed at Sinclair that a program like Explorin 


WORK WEARY “What do vou do about those who the reaction you get Che audiences Minds could appeal to a very wide 
don’t fit the lowest common denomina are amazingly perceptive audience provided it’s done in a il 
“Do vou be Pat Patterson: | object to this bus ner very easy to understand Phe 


tor?” the chairman asked 
lieve in addressing then separately ay ness of 


Dickson’s answer was yes: “There is _ tor.’’ There’s no reason why a professor — type 


“lowest common denomina CBC’s problem in presenting set 
programs of this nature is tl 


tT. 
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only one way you can address the body 
politic to satisfy that point, and that is 
to address them separately. You can’t 
hold the attention simultaneously of a 
cultured, highly educated man and the 
mass housewife, because their tastes 


ire not on a par. Unfortunately the 


first group is in the minority as yet, 
and will be for some generations.” 

Roy Ward Dickson: The moment you 
talk down to peo} le, you've lost them 

Frank Shuster: Why, Roy, you talk 
down all the time 

Roy Ward Dickson: No, sir, | don’t. 
I’m down there with them. 


of English can’t enjoy a good juggling 
act. I resent the assumption that only 
stupid people like entertainment which 
doesn’t challenge the mind It’s a 
good show or a lousy show — there’s a 
good tap dance and there’s a good dis 
cussion of philosophy 

Joel Aldred: My situation is a littl 
different from that,of most people here 
because I’m involved entirely with 
commercial presentations 
are selling products naturally are look 
ing for the widest possible audience so 
they try to please what they think is 


the widest possible taste. But I agree 


People who 
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they get people who are basically s 
in character 

Nathan Cohen: Oh! | want to pri 
If you’re going to go into that agair 


Several people started talking 
once, and the  verbatin transcript 
records “‘general mumbling.”’ 


Fin ally Joel Aldred’s voice emerged 
I mean people who may have troublk 
explaining to the popular mind a sub 
ject which they understand thoroughly 
but which the average person does not 
understand thoroughly, but would like 
to understand thoroughly 

Jane Mallett: How many 


programs 
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Guide to independence and security for 
you and your family 
Counsellor on business matters and 
intimate family affairs . 
Friend in time of trouble . In his lifetime, your 
life insurance underwriter plays many parts. 
Today, as never before, life insurance underwriters 
rely on their companies’ magazine advertising to assist 
them in acquainting the public with the merits of life 
insurance and the benefits to be derived from a 
well-planned program. If an insurance advertisement 
in a magazine captures your fancy, why not call 
the local representative or write to the 
company for further details. Remember, 
your life insurance underwriter 
stands ready to serve you 
in a personal as well as a 
business sense at all times. 
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of Exploring Minds have you seen 
Joel Aldred: [ 
taking a subject matter like 
Minds which is 
Jane Mallett: Yes, but you said they 
were stuffy people. I was wondering if 
you'd seen any of them 


am talking generally, 


Exploring 


Joe! Aldred: No, I have not seen any 
of them 

Jane Mallett: Well, I have and 
they’re quite exciting 

Speaking on another aspect of the 


same theme Lister Sinclair had sharp 


words for intellectual snobs who think 


it beneath their dignity to write to 
radio and TV specifications He re 
called a writers’ conference not long 
ago where someone “‘made a sarcastic 
speech ibout how to write for radio”’ 
and enumerated a list of rules: ‘““Take 
popular themes from local history 
Write the up in melodramatic style 
Make sure you have a striking opening 
Give good acting parts Exaggerate 
some characters That’s the kind of 
stuff that goes on radio and television.” 


Lister Sinclair: [It seems to me he de 


scribed prec sely the way Shakespeare 


wrote 

J. B. McGeachy reported fro per 
sonal experience that the Canadian 
television audience is expanding up 
ward into higher income and _ intel 
lectual brackets When I first started 
in ry the only people who ¢« er men 
tioned having seen me were n the 
huimbler VAILK ot Te the | nan or 
the janitor or the elevator operator 
Lately I hear from much more « nent 
folk Even university professors o¢ 
casionally confess to having seen me on 
t evision 

**| think there has been far too much 
e nphasis on ratings in this conversa 
tion McGeachy went on Size of 
audience is not the most important 


thing. ‘Tne be 
The Ti nes 
tion.’ 

‘Best hat standard, 
Roy Ward Dickson enquired 


st newspaper in England, 


has the smallest circula 


H iumish se 


by w 


McGeachy’s reply was a muffled 
bellow. ““‘By MY standards. By intel 
lectual standards Ratings, indeed! 


What high-brow 


entertainment? 
JOEL ALDRED: I'd like to bring up 
a point about so-called high-brow 


and low-brow entertainment I 
feel very firmly that the line of 
delineation is a thin one. I think 
it’s a matter of presentation; an 


excellent example occurred with- 


in the last two months in the 
United States 

The first example was when 

: the National Broadcasting Com 


pany spent a great deal of money 
presenting the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet (in Tchaikovsky’s The 
Sleeping Beauty It got a tre 
mendous audience This was 
absolutely unexpected: they had 
no idea they were going to get the 


type ol audience they did, or the 
size of audience they did. And 
when they got a big audience 


obviously they got most people 
regardless of their so-called intel 
lectual level. 


Secondly, Producers’ Showcase 


produced a show several weeks 
ago (Festival of Music, NBC, 
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What rating had John Keats? W} 
rating had Christopher Marlowe? 

Cal Jackson, speaking as a jaz 
musician, agreed with those who ha: 
found that a really good show alway 
reaches a wider audience than any rul 
of thumb would predict for it. He r 
called a program he h 
produced for CBC several years ago 

“The initial idea 
jazz orchestra, without a 
acts being on to make 
show. Within the first two months w 
had a fifty-eight percent rating. Now 
the here 
lofty manner from a jazz standpoint 


successful 
was to present 
lot of othe 


it more a vanriet 


idea is, is a show designed in 


we didn’t have to have the Peegy King 
or the Johnnie Rays or any of the rest 
of that. The show was beamed to the 


high school and university crowd, but 


actually enjoyed a much wider au 
dience (Juite elderly people cused t 
write in and say they were learnins 
lot.”’ 

Raiph Alien: Excuse me, Cal, but 
what happened to your show” 

Cal Jackson: | was told my service 


were dispensed with, in March of 19 
Ralph Allen: Why” 
Cal Jackson: The re 

that there 

next se 

1954 
Ralph Allen: 

popular 
Cal Jackson: 


given wa 


ison 
time for t 


was just no alr 


ison, which would be Septembe 


Yet 


it Was phenome nall 


Yes, it 


was quite po} 





lar, but evidently there might have 
been the feeling that a thing of th 
nature shouldn’t get such a run as té 
become more of a cartel than a show 
As a matter of fact though we did not 
run out of ideas 

Does the snonsor interfere? 

Gordon Sinclair, speaking both 

critic and performer, agreed about the 


taste of mass audiences but opened u 


another line of discussion with | 
example 

“I think the taste 
deal higher than most people think it is 


Gordon Sinclair said, * 


level of 


Sa yoo 


‘and I suggest a 
abloid 


niversit 


an example a recent edition of ‘I 
Dr. Edward S. ¢ 


‘arpenter, a U 





Jan. 30) which I had the op 
portunity of sitting in on and 
watching. It cost five hundred 
thousand dollars. It had all the 


finest artists of distinction, all 
the great operatic stars, name 
stars, musicians and so on Che 


program was emceed by Charles 
Laughton. Yet it got 

rating. Why? I think 
reason was that instead of having 
a person who could tie 
together 


a very low 


the basi 


a program 
and talk in the language 
they had Charles 
Laughton breaking the thing up 
He’s an excellent performer but a 
lousy emcee. 


of the masses, 
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Does the U. S. 


offer artists 


CAL JACKSON: I feel that this 
business of going to foreign 
shores, so far as the Canadian 
artist is concerned, has been re 
versed. In my case it has been. | 
haven’t enjoyed as much popu 
larity in the United States as I've 
had since | moved to Canada. | 
left the U.S. on my own hook. All 
the things I’m doing now I could 
have done while I was there 

and the fact that I was out at 
M-G-M four and a half years as 
an assistant musical director 
didn’t deter me from the fact 
that I wanted to actually become 
myself. And I didn’t become my 
self until I came here. I was not 
given the opportunity there: to 
become myself— and yet the U.S 
is the place where people from 
Canada go to “become them 
selves.”’ This can work both 
ways as I see it. The popularity 
that I have there is wholly due 
to the fact that I came here. 


of Toronto anthropolog st, did a fine 
piece, but on a high-brow level, teeing 
off on “the happiness boys’? who write 
these success stories such as Dr 
Norman Vincent Peale ind Dale 
Carnegie ind various other people and 
ilso on evangelists who preach one 


t 


ling and practice another It was a 
very high-level discussion on a progran 
that’s normally light and frothy He 
rot the biggest unsolicited mail re 
ponse that’s ever been known in the 
ecords of Tabloid 2s 

Sinclair was asked for a definition of 

he happiness boys 

Gordon Sinclair: A group of authors all 
vriting books on “If you do this, you'll 
ll be happy.”” They say happiness is 


the greatest goal in life and if you aren't 


ippy, you should be Aappy you aren't 

PPpy 

Ralph Allen: Isn't it rather paradox 

| that to a large extent the very 
eople Carpenter was attacking, those 

yu call “‘the happiness boys,” are st 
n control of television? 

Gordon Sinclair: Yes, |’m afraid it is 
ind yet someone who tees off on “the 
happiness bovs’’ will attract a terrif 
iudience 

Nathan Cohen: Gordon, what do you 
mean, “‘the happiness boys’’ are in 
control? 

Lister Sinclair: Nate means that he | 
n contro! of a little bit of television and 
he isn’t on the side of happiness 

Nathan Cohen: Are you referring to 
television in general, or to television in 
those places where the wishes of the 
sponsor or of the advertiser are do 
nant? 

Joel Aldred: I’m going to withdraw 
from the discussion right now 

The subject of sponsorship ind 
idvertiser influence came up again 
later, and it was Joel Aldred himself 
who raised the subject: ‘““Why should 
CBC policy exclude such things iS 
discussion shows from commercial 
sponsorship? I can see no concreté 
reason = 

Pat Patterson: There’s a very good 
reason as far as discussion shows are 
concerned You'd be influenced by 
your sponsor 

Joel Aldred: I’m firmly convinced 
from my experience that the amount 
of sponsor influence on program content 
s almost nil. I can’t recall any time 
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better chance? 





leliberately altered a 


when a sponsor 


program content which had been dé 
cided upon by the produce! or the star 
Chorus of voices: | can, | can 
Ralph Allen: All right, one at a time 
Mavor Moore: It's useless to talk 
ibout sponsors as a unit. Some spon 
sors have been most extraordinarily 
farsighted in this matter. Other spon 
s0rs exercise a very close control 
Johnny Wayne: ven if there were no 
pressure at all [ still think the viewing 


iudience would /ee the ponso! did 
exercise pressure Chat alone is enough 
to destroy the show's effectiveness as a 


free discussion 

Joel Aldred: I think that attitude has 
been fostered by the CBC and the CB¢ 
lone 

J. B. McGeachy: It isn’t a question o 
The tuation 1s that 


‘ 


inipulation 
co entator or a panelist on a dis 
cussion program would not feel quite 
free if the program were spon ored 

Joel Aldred: Now let e give you an 
Chere » TV progran n the 
L'nited States 


Wittnauer (watchmakers) called Meet 


sponsored by Longines 


Che Press I’ve listened to it many 
times when there have been contentious 
ssues pol tical and otherwise ind I’ve 
certainly never felt there was anything 


wrong with Longines-Wittnauer spon 


progran Certainly the 


discussion has been free and easy nd 
some dreadful things have been 
back and forth People have been 
literally insulted on the progran 

Pat Patterson: | think the point 
that any sponsor of a discussion show 


would be a fool if he didn't look t the 


scripts If the Longines-Wittnauer 
compa! ha panel and somebody 
brings up the very interesting point 
that watchmaking is a racket s the 
sponsor going to let that be said? Of 


course he isn’t. He’d be crazy 

Johnny Wayne: Would General Mo 
tors sponsor a show in which the labor 
leaders would come up and argue about 
the recent strike at Oshawa? They'd be 
diotic to do that, too 

J. B. McGeachy: May | make a specifi 
point I had the ple asure of introducing 
Senator Estes Kefauver on the ¢ B¢ i 
few months ago, and he said to me that 
he was very alarmed by the suppression 
of free opinion in the United States 


Roy Ward Dickson: Oh, he’s a Demo- 


deserves the luxury of 
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crat trying to get back in again 

J. B. McGeachy: | think he’s honest in 
what he said. I have written hundreds 
of pieces for the CBC about politics 


and have’ never once been asked to 
submit my script in advance I’ve 
always been allowed to say exactly 


what I thought— in fact I am permitted 
to make remarks about international! 
politics which by American standards 
would be absolutely outrageous. How 
many times have you heard any Ameri- 
can commentator criticize the policies 
of his country—-let us say, on recogni 
tion of Red China? 

Toby Robins: Is that sponsorship or 
McCarthyism? Americans are afraid to 
say such things even in private con- 
They’re petrified, at any 
social gathering. 


versation. 


Should we copy the Americans? 





Commercial sponsorship was only 
one aspect of a topic that kept recurring 
from start to finish of the morning’s 
conversation the influence of the 
United States on Canadian television, 
and the relative merits of the systems 
there and here 

Cal Jackson, an American who has 
come to Canada and won success here, 
comparison of 


was asked for his own 


the two countries as places for a 
popular musician to work. 
“T find that you can do a lot more 


things in Canada the way you yourself 
would like to do them,” Jackson said 
“More than you can in the United 
States, speaking from my own ex- 
perience. I found in Canada that when 
I did my program, there was no one to 
tell me how to do it.”’ 

Was that necessarily a good thing? 

“Yes, I feel that from the standpoint 
of a person who is trying to dream up 


the format of a show, it’s a very good 
thing.” 
But a greater fraction of time was 


spent, not so much on comparing Can- 
adian with American conditions, as on 
discussing the effect on Canadian pro- 
grams and performers of the tremendous 
gravitational pull from south of the 
border. 

Most if not all of the thirteen people 
present agreed with Mavor Moore’s 
statement, quoted at the outset of this 
article, that Canada should “stop try 


ing to copy what the Americans do 
best.”’ But there was little agreement 
on what should be done instead, or 


even on the net effect for good or ill of 
American competition. 

J. B. McGeachy raised one aspect of 
the question: “‘Was the CBC right in 
starting television with the young men 
here, who have had to learn in Canada, 
or should they have imported high- 
priced characters from other coun- 
tries?”’ 

Joel Aldred’s answer was a flat no to 
the first question and a hearty yes to 
the second: “‘I think it would have been 
a good thing for the CBC if they had 
brought up production people from the 
United States in the early days of 
television here, and paid them their 
twenty-five or thirty thousand a year 
It would have saved the CBC a lot of 


headaches and a lot of money in the 
end The people here would have 
learned the techniques which have 


been proven in the United States be- 
cause of their vast experience.”’ 

Nathan Cohen: They did bring up 
some people from the U.S 

Joel Aldred: [ know were 
brought up but most of them were not 
people involved in over-all production 
with U. S. networks. Also, the few 
who came got co-operation in the early 
days because producers and directors 
would go to a person like Cal Jackson, 
say, who was an authority in his own 
field. They were feeling their way, and 
because Cal knew his way and could 


some 
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express himself he was a great help to 
them. Nowadays the CBC men don’t 
go to people like Cal for ideas or sug 
gestions. They’re experienced now, after 
three years, and they feel they know 
the answers. 

Roy Ward Dickson: [t so happens | 
spend a lot of time in the States, my 
wife being an*American, and I get the 
American point of view. The show- 
business atmosphere down there doesn’t 
exist here on a very large scale. To 
start with, they have Broadway and 
Hollywood. Right there they have a 
tremendous factor that we haven’t got 
with all the machines and power and 


money (there’s that horrible word 
again) and the arts of publicity. Does 
anyone know of one firm in Canada 
which deals in publicity as such? | 


mean the kind that will arrange to have 
your jewels stolen, or have you seen in 
a bathing suit at Cypress Gardens. 

Lister Sinclair: Does anyone know of 
one Canadian performer who could 
afford that service? 

Roy Ward Dickson: Having some little 
experience in the art of showmanship 
I feel that internal programming is 
taken for granted in the CBC— that is 
the type of programming that will have 


real effect. Now, take some of your 
discussion programs on the CBC. Per 
sonally I like them; I mean I don’t 


want to say anything against them, but 
looking at them from the point of view 
of reaching the most people and doing 
the most good I feel they lack 
thing. Now take this Meet The Press 
clever, clever, because built 
there’s no more programming 
there is in some of our Canadian special 
shows except one thing: showmanship 
It’s hard to define but it’s there 

Nathan Cohen: [| can tell you what it is 
on Meet The The aim is to 
make the guest look a fool. Make him 
say things he doesn’t want to say and 
doesn’t mean. 

Roy Ward Dickson: All right, I still 
say these shows have that extra show 
manship built into them by having an 
imaginative production attitude with a 
view to reaching as many people as 
possible. If we used showmanship along 
the lines of this dimension Joel Aldred 
has mentioned, and we don’t need a 
Shakespeare to do it, we would reach 


some 


into it 
than 


Press. 


more people. 


Have Canadians got showmanship? 





Showmanship was a major subject of 
conversation in which all thirteen men 
and women took part. Gordon Sinclair 
was the first to raise it. 

Gordon Sinclair: CBC television seri 
ously lacks showmanship. They have 
some excellent technicians; they have 
directors who are young men learning 
their trade and learning it well, but 
they haven’t been brought up in the 
tradition of showmanship as Johnny 
Wayne and Frank Shuster, here, have 

Ralph Allen: Gordon, have you got a 
simple definition of what you call show 
manship? 

Gordon Sinclair: I’m afraid not. But 
it’s a tradition the CBC will eventually 
get: it has to do with burlesque theatres 
and being backstage and the flavor of 
these things... 

Johnny Wayne: 
question of experience and experience is 
a question of time. Those CBC pro 
grams that are dull are dull because the 


Showmanship is a 


producer is green and doesn’t yet 
understand how to make them vital 
and alive. But I notice each time 


there’s a little more flair. 
Frank Shuster: You see in Canada we 


haven’t had the chance to develop 
showmanship. I think everyone will 
agree that the Americans have it. What 


Gordon was reaching at goes away back 
through the years—to the old Show 
Continued on page 116 
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“The plain dollar . . . the ordinary buck”’ 


ROY WARD DICKSON: | think a 
very serious point arises on which 
the entire discussion about TV 
hinges: I am talking about the 
plain dollar, the ordinary buck 
We've got to be realists Radio 
was a pretty expensive medium; 
it took a lot of advertising 
agencies a long time to catch up 
to it. Today we are in television, 
which is so painfully expensive 
that it is too expensive for the 


taxpayer or the Ford Founda 
tion 

It’s all very well to say we 
should or shouldn’t do this or 
that. But we forget something 


if you live in a house and have a 
mortgage tu pay for and a wife 
and family to raise, you’ve got to 
pay for it. And if we are going to 
produce television shows we've 
got to pay for them 

We can be as abstruse as we 
like. We can be as philosophical 
as we like. We can put ona fancy 
jazz show We can appeal to 
minorities or majorities It 
makes no difference. Somebody 
has got to pay. There are only 
two people who will pay: the 
sponsor or the taxpayer 

We are talking abstrusely 
about how we are going to elevate 
programs and do this, that and 
the other. Well, I was talking to 
a policeman in Fort William who 
tells me that the people there are 
going back to radio and selling 
their TV Evidently the 
people in Fort William do not like 
philosophy. You can’t 
teen million Canadians on caviar 


sets 


raise fit 





MAVOR MOORE: The people in the 
like my 


appoint 


commercial business 
friend Roy 
themselves the realists among us 
with the 
that 


mercial is less realistic 


over there, 


inference, of 
anyone 


course 
who is less con 
This, to 
The buck 


is no more 


me, 18S arrant nonsense 
the almighty buck 
realistic than the future of man 
kind, the happiness of each of us 
Most people have 
long ago learned that this is some 
And | 
may say that most of us who are 
with the 
as people 


as individuals 
thing you cannot buy 


future of 
with the 


concerned 
each other 
future of our community and the 
future of our country ire just 
and, I like to think 


more so than the people who are 


as realistic 
concerned primarily with the 
almighty buck. Now the irony of 
that the 


themselves 


it is people who call 
commer ial are SO 
commercial that they want or 


commercial programs 


ROY WARD DICKSON: Excuse me 
Mavor, I am not 
terms of the profit 
moment 


speaking in 
buck at the 


I am speaking of the 


expense buck Not the dollar 
that’s coming in, but the dollar 
that goes out, the dollar that 
pays the salaries of the peopl 


who work for the government 


corporation 


MAVOR MOORE: Do you think 
are not concerned with this, Roy 
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ChickenTonight? 


Is chicken going to play the star role on your 





dinner table tonight? 


Then here’s an idea to make your dinner 


even more memorable: before the meal, or 
serve a glass of 


“74” Sherry. 
the 


with the soup course, 


Canada’s own delicious wine— 
Here is an appetizer wine that will give 
succulent bird on your dinner platter the 


royal send-off it deserves! 


At any time, you'll discover that Canadian 


74” Sherry is the ideal entertaining wine. 


It’s a moderate drink, modest in cost and 


easy to serve—simply pour it in a glass at 


room temperature—lean back and enjoy it 


*With any kind of fowl, 
of chilled Manor St 
table 


try a glass 
Davids white 


wine. Lovely! 
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Boat and minstrel days, to burlesque 
and vaudeville. 

Ralph Alien: Do you and Johnny 
come from show-business families? 

Frank Shuster: Well, my Dad was in 
the theatre all his life. He was a motion- 
picture projectionist and we owned our 
own theatre. When I was a little boy 
I used to live in the theatre. We had no 
sitters 


What TV shows should we do? 





Mavor Moore: | think we have to face 
the fact that the CBC 
term one of building not only programs 
but audience. When the coronation 
proceedings were put on the air—first, 
as you know, on this continent by the 


’s job is a long 


CBC—+ten percent of the audience in 
southern Ontario watched that pro 
gram out of Buffalo, which was being 
fed by Toronto. This to me is an 
extraordinary thing. The figure is low, 
but it does show that a real die-hard 
core will watch anything out of an 
American station rather than a Can- 
adian. I’m reminded of a lady who 
said to me in the early days of Canadian 
TV, “I will always go to the U. S. 
because they know how to entertain 
The trouble with Canadians is that too 


many of them go to church.’ 

And too many of them, several of the 
panelists contended, go to Hollywood 
or New York for their ideas 

Johnny Wayne: When Frank Shuster 
and I were discussing our show with the 
CBC at the very beginning, they 
down there and it was all set in their 


sat 


minds 

They said 
girl singer? 
‘‘What’s this, 


six male dancers 


‘“‘Who’s going to be your 


I said: a war establish 


ment? One girl singer; 


half of them dubious; three female 
dancers.”’ This is all laid down 
I said: “I’m trying to build a show 


I’m not going to try to fit any ridiculous 
idea you have for a show.”’ 

This is the kind of pernicious think 
ing that dominates the general trend 


We've got to fight that. We've got to 
say we’re not going to have a show 


that’s got all these war establishments 
laid down— it’s got to be 
it can’t be an elephant singer. 

Roy Ward Dickson: We have 
obsessed here by the thought of copying 
the United States. They were in TV 
fisrt. There are some things we'll have 
to copy whether we like it or not 
categories that we can’t just dismiss 
Americans have used then 
and they’re good. Let’s do better in 
our own context. But 
versation I detect a note 
note of dreaming 


a girl singer 


been 


because the 


in all this con 
of fantasy, 


Mavor Moore: Getting away fro: 
the almighty buck, Roy? 
Roy Ward Dickson: Yes, Mavor, det 


But what I’m talking about is 
not just the buck, I’m talking about the 
pool of talent. If afford 


government being in the entertainment 


initely. 


we can ou! 


business, despite the fact they can’t 
build a highway across Canada, I say 
fine, let’s do it right. Let’s make good 
use of all this talent. Get them all—in 
the advertising business, everyone 
who’s competing for the ear and the 


eye, but have them compete forgetting 
the dollar. If they can afford it, that is 
otherwise not at all I say we're not 
being realistic. We do have three 
people doing the work of one. Sure 
you got to have the constitution of an 
airline pilot I’m doing six shows a 
week it’s killing me 


Pat Patterson: Hurrah for you 





‘Artists are not expendable 

LISTER SINCLAIR: ‘There is no sub about it as if it were a great thing 
stitute in the arts and that is in itself, just as they talk about 
what we all here are involved in CBC television and CBC radio 
certainly for the individual But Elizabethan drama depends 
no substitute whatever Other on nine people; if those nine men 
people in other walks of life ar had not lived there would have 
expendable. Artists are not been no Elizabethan drama. The 

Bernard Shaw put it very well CBC drama depended on ce: 
in Shakespeare’s day, if you had tainly not more than a dozen and 
half a crown you could go to probably a good deal fewer than 
Shakespeare and buy a _ sonnet that. If they had not been doing 
from him. But the day Shake it there would have been no 
speare died not all the money in signs of it whatsoever 
the world could buy a _ new All these things that we praise 
Shakespeare sonnet so much depend so very strongly 

Artists are simply not ex on the work of single individuals 
pendable. We talk all the time Everybody in the business knows 
as if they were. The CBC, I how much Canadian radio and 
think, very often has the attitude TV, particularly in acting and 
that they are I’ve just been writing, owes to one individual 
making a little list of playwrights to Andrew Allan. There’s no 
because playwrights are the pai question about that. Others have 
ticular field I’m interested in taken it up and made valuabk 


We hear a great deal about the 
Elizabethan drama. People talk 
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half of it at 
single mar 


contributions. But 


least comes from on¢ 
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‘“‘We learn a great 


MAVOR MOORE: About a _ year 
ago, a young lady in a burlesque 
theatre in Japan was arrested be 
cause she had come down off the 
stage during her act and started 
wandering around among the 
audience. The charge really 





Roy Ward Dickson: It’s killing me 
but I say it takes that kind of pioneer 
ng here in television, the same sort of 
thing that put radio over in_ the 
beginning. You guys remember it too 
you remember slugging along for a 
ew bucks a week We all dre itt 
ve're going to do everything: we're 
oing to beat the United States with 
yne tenth the population and no money 
it all We can’t do it by doing the 


iriety shows on a cheap basis, with 


tars that nobody ever heard of, or 
nported third-rate American night 
ub stars who’ve never been heard of 
ip here We can do it by having our 
wn kind of entertainment here, the 
ccasional terrific play, the occasional 

s, the occasional that, but let’s not 

to do everything 

Nathan Cohen: | want to take excep 
on to some comment on the variety 
Show This may sound pal idoxical 
vuut I don’t think it’s half as bad as 
hese people here have been alleging 
Lister Sinclair: You're right, Nat. It’s 
re than half as bad 
Roy Ward Dickson: You put them uy 
zainst the American shows and— I 
late to say this— they stink 

Nethan Cohen: | don't think the 
stink and I’ve watched ther 


Roy Ward Dickson: How can they di 
inything about them when they 


haven't got the money to do a decent 
ob? 

Nathan Cohen: There's one kind of 
variety show I think we can do and 
have done better than the Americans 
ind that is satire. It’s practically non 
existent in American television We 
have done some _ exceedingly good 
samples of it. If you mean shows wher: 
girls sing and dance and act, I’d agree 
that we can’t do it very well because we 
haven’t very many girls like that— they 
haven’t been trained But now, and 
this has only happened within the last 
four or five years, our singers are taking 
dancing lessons like mad, our dancers 
ire taking singing lessons 

Jane Mallett: I think in Canada we've 
done programs in radio with tremen- 
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MOLLY SAYS: 


deal from clowns” 


amused me because it would 


never have been la d n this 





hemisphere The young lady 
was charged with eXCeSsive 
entertainment.” 

What this demonstrates very 
neatly is the fact that perhaps 
the most tragic ele: ent in our 


kind of business ir 


r 


the division that has taken 
place between enterta nment, so 
called on the one hand and 
education on the othe his is 
purely an intellectual distinction 
$y and | irge the audience doesn't 
make this distinction for itself 


If you are being entertained you 


are being educated somehow ot 
other: it may be down or it may 
be up, but you are not escaping it 
if you are being affected by the 


program It is educating ou 
in some way. It is teaching you 
something You are getting 


something from it Likewise if an 
educational program does 
entertain you then you re not 
getting educ ited by it 
Shakespeare knew this pet 
fectly well when he put a lot of 


foolish words in the mouths of 














wise old men and some very wise 


with the words 


NLY 


Pure Fancy Barbados Molasses 


the container 
words in the mouths o his 
clowns We learn a tremendous 
amount from our clowns printed on it, gives you the REAL mo 
lasses—the pure, golden sweet that is 
one of nature's richer tastier foods 
Always ask for Pure Barbados Molasses 
when you need a superb spread or a 


sweet ingredient in your baking 





fous showmanshiy lake for instance 
the Stage series, which began in 1944 
ind has lasted twelve years ind 
through which a great body of actors 


were trained. There’s no doubt that in 
Stratford now a lot of the performers 


got experience and training with the 





stave series In television they started 
the trial-and-error thing with inex ts 
perienced producers ind directors 
but they're getting better I don’t se« 


why we cant make our own and not 


GREGORY CLARK 


look across the border to copy Phare 


Few en k w bette 
has been right through a healthy radio th reg k te editor 
in Canada: the work has come from the and etdeare anwit 
CBC and it has been a tremendous 
influence on showmanship. I think the 
Lhe t4 ; () } 
same thing can happen in television 
: : . / r) Se 
Lister Sinclair: ‘This talk about imitat f 
ing or not imitating the States is ee 
nteresting because I think it does yn th ume PD ‘ et 
dominate our thinking Some peopl n hern j ? 
sav let’s have an Olsen and Johr , Vet at Cane Henriett Ban 
type show Other people say let's FROM | solar be , Ontario touche 
vid it at all costs —you know, like the - be In the south ica atta tural 
really hard-core Scots Presbyte I oO I , 
Se he Papists kneel d vn' Surel , i " , 
j 
he bject is not to be riginal, nece iv i 
beg j hy 
s | but to be the bes If ire the , 
7 d ’ 
Des nobody cares whe tarted tl \ oO 
de Jane entioned the Stage ‘ PF Wher , , j 
. 
Ss in nal de | think to be p (Or " i \ 4 
honest, that it Was not original t w p a ’ CEEcORY CLARE 
really the Columbia Workshoy de ; . 
i t 
Jane Mallett: But the actual working 
put rf t became original n ou own Please he pe 
corner of the eartl It became thing 
} NTA} [ 


f our own here 
Lister Sinclair: | agree, | think in fact 
t did become that But the very 


portant thing that I’m after is this % 


We've all been saying we want more 





comedy writers, we need this. we need 


that We need to Kee p ren nd ng our 


selves that there is no substitute in Please send me free lite 
the arts for the individual artist ' 

Ralph Allen: Do you feel, Lister, that | re Jae, 
there’s a lack of respect in Canadian | +. Wome 


television and radio for the quality and 


value of the individual artist? | ’ ities 
Lister Sinclair: Yes, I do I think | Ba TER IN 56 


there’s a feeling that if, say, Frank 
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Shuster has to leave Canada it’s too 
bad, it’s tough, they’re really sorry. 
And they are really sorry, because there 
are many people in the CBC who know 
exactly what’s going on. But we can’t 
make him the kind of offer which would 
keep him here, and that is partly due 
to the audience’s response. You know 
the sort of thing—if the guy’s all that 
good, what’s he doing here? 

Mavor Moore: We want to see people 
leave. It’s the badge of success 

Lister Sinclair: ‘That’s right, it’s the 
gold medal. The guy’s gone to Broad- 
way or Hollywood or London or some- 
where 


Should they throw out commercials? 





The division of opinion about Ameri 
can programs became even sharper, 
with Dickson and Aldred on one side 
and the other eleven people on the 
other, when the point at issue was the 
CBC itself 

Because the main question under 
discussion was how to improve Can- 
adian radio and television, the con- 
versation was mostly critical in tone. 
Only Nathan Cohen kept reiterating 
that Canadian programs are pretty 
good already; others seemed to feel that 
changes for the better were urgently 
needed and overdue But in fact, all 
except Dickson and Aldred were 
wholly and heartily in favor of the 
CBC and of the Canadian system of 
public ly controlled broadcasting Dick 
son and Aldred didn’t come out flatly 
for abolishing the CBC but they did 
favor many restrictions ind changes 
It was evident that the kind of CBC 
they would ipprove 1s ey dently noth 
ing like the corporation that now 
exists 

Both wanted the CBC to get out of 


commercial television ind leave ill 
advertising revenue to the private 
stations. Also, both believed the CBC 
was unpopular with the Canadian 
people and would not be supported by 
public given a free choice 

J. B. McGeachy: What's the basis for 
your tatement that the Canad 
public is not pro-C Bf 


Joel Aldred: ‘I'he mnly figure we 
have are the program ratings 

Frank Shuster: ‘There was a Gallup 
Poll recently on it. I think it was pretty 
even fifty-five percent for and forty 
five percent against 

Ralph Allen: You suspect the \ dity 


of program ratings 


Pat Patterson: | suspect it very ucl 
Lister Sinclair: As an ex ithemati 
in | can assure you that the statist 
il basis of progra rating lousy n 
the extreme But even if they were 
iccurale they still would not é 
everything The BR nas n de 
which I think is sound, of combining 
with the rating a figure called the ay 
preciation ndex Chere ire some 


programs which everybody knows 
the start are going to be minority 
programs. In that case it’s obvious that 


the rating is not going to be any meas 


ure of the success of the how; n 
natter how good it is it’s still going to 
have a rating of seven percent or 
something What’s important about 


this show directed to a certain minority 
is whether or not it is pleasing that 
minority 

Roy Ward Dickson: More portant 
what are the other ninety-three percent 
doing about it? 

Lister Sinclair: No, this is a democracy 
and one of the prince iple s of democracy 
is that everybody should be allowed 
what they want. Not that everybody 
should have what most people want 

Nathan Cohen: Lister’s point is the 
most sensible thing said in this whole 
discussion. There is no such thing as 
one audience. The mass media have to 
give something to every section of the 
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bate 


community. Roy has an audience for 
his program PM, but does it follow 
that because a lot of people want to 
watch PM, other people should be 
denied the opportunity to watch 
Lister Sinclair’s program) A Is For 
Aardvark’? You keep coming back to 
this point, Roy that you want to 
deny opportunity to «¢ verybody except 
this theoretical mass audience You 
want the CBC to take the onus off the 
commercial interests so the commercial 
interests can make all the profit. That’s 
what you want 

Roy Ward Dickson: No, you can’t tell 
me what I want 

Nathan Cohen: Roy, the money must 
come from somewhere Everybody 
keeps mentioning money 

Roy Ward Dickson: Part of this 
money can come from the advertisers 
But we can’t afford, fifteen million 
people can’t afford, to provide a pro 
gram for one million 

Joel Aidred: | think there’s going to 
have to be a change. We have to a« 
commodate the very things Nathan is 
talking about, and that’s why there 
should be multiple stations in the 
major areas, so that people can have a 
choice. There should be a private net 
work in this country and the CBé 
should supply a certain amount of 
these so-called educational or intel 
lectual programs Then the CBC 
could operate on a much smalle 
budget Let the private people take 
the onus of financ ing the stations and 
you ve solved all the financial problems 

Johnny Wayne: In view of the past 
history of private stations ind the 
fact that they’ve used one man to do 
five-hour show with an album of 
records, and in view of the fact that 
Canadian talent has not been very well 
employed by private stations is it 
possible for private stations to support 
a Canadian industry” Or are they going 
to get all the old Hopalong Cassidy 
films? If the buck is the criterion 

Joel Aldred: Here’s one Canadian 
who thinks it is possible 1 tell you 
quite frankly when the day arrives that 
there is a private television station in 
this town, I’m one of the guys who are 
going to bid for it. I think it could be 
made a financially good operation 
Secondly I think that if there is 
private network it can be operated 
more economically than the CBC 
because they are not going to be held 
down by the expense of the large public 
affairs and all this sort of stuff that goes 
on in the CBC. 

Mavor Moore: It costs at least ten 
times as much to produce anything like 
1 comparable live show in Canada as it 
does to bring in an American film. I 
think this answers a great deal of the 
question as to whether a private sta 
tion operator who is a businessman can 
buy any Canadian programs 

Joel Aldred: In that case I would love 
to have your business, because | am 
doing it for less than twice as much 

Lister Sinclair: Private stations can 
operate only in areas of dense coverage 
The reason the CBC costs a lot of 
money is that it is forced to provide 
coverage to areas where it is not eco 
nomic, because of the great area of 
Canada and the thinness of the popula 
tion. I resent very strongly the sug 
gestion that the private broadcasters 
should be allowed to take all the crean 
and the CBC be left with the skim 

But though eleven of the thirteen 
people rejected Joe] Aldred’s suggestion 
that it would solve the financial prob 
lem to leave all TV stations in private 
hands, nobody came up with a solution 
to the CBC’s financial problem though 
all agreed it was crucial. 

“I think it should be said that all of 
us around this table are prejudiced,” 
Mavor Moore remarked. ‘‘We all have 
an axe to grind. I am by no means 
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certain that the interests of the per iny good they should go south to the fact that the CBC can't look 


formers and the interests of the Can But if we are to have Canadian nore thar vear or twe ead, finan 
adian public are one and the same, and radio and television the first point is cially. It has t to parliament for ar 
I think we should be careful in stating the one the royal con ssion is about nnua rant Now this to é 
our points of view to recognize our to take up, the matter of financing bsolute nonsense It the ry ty 
prejudice It’s impossible for any corporation such thing that ust be solved if the CH( 
“We want to live here because we is the CBC to work on an annual to tackle any other probk 
like this country We want to work basis which it has to do at the ment It was to solve that ver rob 
y | le 
here But it is quite possible to make Now this affects eve ryvthing It affect tt t the oval Ss n ‘ led ob 
out a good argument that Canadiar staff, the itter of one erson doin Robe M. Fowk " I} 
4 } 
entertainment, the whole industry three people’s jobs It affects par performe eemed 
should be dispensed with because the ticularly space is you } 4 he CH ‘ d ‘ t 
: ? 
large proportion of the public is quite CBC is scattered | er the \ nd ‘ or cece find | 
happy with what it gets from across the has no proper theatre tiot but he t! ‘ ‘ i 
border and argues that if Canadians ar All these things ‘ y due definitive tions t * 
en . 
ek 
> 
’ 





if there is one, this is it, 


says the chap in the red cap ao 


If there 7s a secret behind Red Cap’s remarkable fine 
flavour, it is the water that is used in its brewing 

It exactly duplicates the brew-perfect water of world-famou 
Burton-on-Trent, in England. This brew-perfect water 
contains the precise balance of minerals to bring out 
pure flavour of choicest malt and hops. It is one reasor 


whv Red Cap 1 so uniformly good 0 periect 








flavoured. 





The chap in the red cap adds that it is another 


reason why 


the best brews in the world come from CARLIN G'S 
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had 


two 


Fread, anyway 
honors-winning 


They feud about food It was 
started the 
years before 


one of the two Canadian delegates to 








































race 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 when he was selected as 


the great food conference and exhibi 

uggested eminence in_ international tion of the Hospés Cercle des Chefs de 

tronot! but empowered Bercelle: Cuisine at Berne, Switzerland The 

o confer the rank of Chevalier of the other delegate from Canada was Jean 

C's e on persons he dee ed to have Zonda. chef to the governor-general 
perfor d ervice for the cause of Berceller, meanwhile, was collecting 
ood eatin the Culinary Grand Prize of the Can 

Kread shrugged off the interruption idian Restaurant Association and a 

by er entin Chere are so many of travel magazine’s iward read 
hese little club tut the fine edve of countered with a citation, beautifully 

} triumph wa trifle blunted engraved, from the Dutch fish industry 







T e Rootes Group runs the 


heaviest trucks to fast sports 
lruck, 


Sunbeam Rapier and the 


gamut 
rapmne Ube 
‘ brot ft to right Commer 
Himber ElLawk 


Ptithevvce Minx, Husky, and Minx Convertible 


The experts agree—Champion’s full-firing spark 


The men who design and build cars and trucks 


— says Sir William Rootes, GBE 
Chairman of the Rootes Group 


and with the selection of his restaurant 
place for the Toronto 


and Wine 


as the meeting 
chapter of 
Society 
Mostly, 
certain inside information to appreciate 
Berceller in 


London's Food 


though, the spectator needs 
the subtlety of Fread vs 


action. One must know, for example 
that Berceller is inordinately 
the number of visiting theatre per 


who eat in the Winston, to 


proud of 


sonalities 


appreciate Fread’s to-whom-it-may 


concern comment ‘So you sit at the 
table next to Marilyn Monroe and you 
you've still got 


get a mediocre steak 


“Champions are standard 
equipment in the entire 
Rootes group 


because we are satisfied with 
their constant reliability” 














delivers all the performance built into any engine 




















choose every component with the utmost care for 


maximum power, efhciency and reliability. When 








it comes to spark plugs, time and again they choose 
precision-made Champions. They know that 
Champion's full-firing spark delivers full engine 
power —smoothly, dependably, efficiently. 


Whatever make or model car you drive, replace 
fouled, worn or shorting plugs with 5-rib Champions. 
You'll enjoy smoother power . . . quicker starting... 


up to 10% greater fuel economy. 


For top performance at all times—ask your nearby 
Champion dealer to clean and adjust your spark 
plugs at 5,000 miles . . . install dependable new 
Champions at 10,000 miles. Shorting kills 
the spark 
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smooth Th | 
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permits 
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CHAMPION’'S 
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cuts shorting 
by up to 20% 
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full-firing 


spark 














Look for the 5 ribs 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, 


120 


LIMITED, 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MAC! 


EAN'S 


a mediocre steak, haven’t you? 
One know that Fread’s 
restaurant two hundred in the 
main dining room and another thre« 
hundred 
appreciate Berceller’s declaration that 
no restaurateur can run a really good 
place if it caters to more than eighty 


The Winston seats 


must new 


seats 


in special dining rooms t 


people at once 
eighty 

In becoming the rival high priests of 
Toronto Fread 


idvant ive 


haute cuisine in neithe 
nor Berceller can claim the 
of family tradition or even persona 
experience in serving Both, ir 
fact, rank had 


never so much as put hand to skillet 


food 
were amateurs who 
until they were close to forty years old 
soth 
settled ways of life 
Hitler pitchforked then 
known country of Canada, Fread fro 
Germany in 1936 and 
Hungary in 1940 
Fread’s grandfather was 
cattle founded a_ family 
farming taking over 


were grown men in prosperous 


{ 


when the 


rise O 


into the un 
Berceller Trot 


i horse and 
trader who 


corporation by 


bankrupt properties By the time 
grandson Hans grew up the family 
corporation was big enough to require 
a lawyer Hans spent eight happy 


Then 
came Hitler and his atrocities. Fread’s 
mother and brother were killed. Han 
barely escaped. He way t 
Canada with sixty-three 
he recalls, “‘very little will to live.” 

Canada was in mid-Depression and 
jobs were scarce. One day 
rant in Montreal he heard 
speak German, and spotted two men 
about his own age He introduced 
himself and asked bluntly, *“‘What does 
one do to make a living in this coun 
try?” 

“Get a job ina 
the men told Fread 
sure to eat.”’ 

So Fread got 
the old Kerhulu and Odiau restaurant 
hours 5 p.m. to midnight, for 
week, and also worked 
6 a.m. bundling and 
Montreal Gazette for an additiona 
seventeen dollars. His fellow workers 
considered him a phenomenon, making 
twenty-nine dollars a week. Yet Fread 
himself insists he was not interested ir 
getting ahead. 

‘I was only marking time,” he says 


years as the family’s attorney 


made his 
dollars ind 


in a restau 


someone 


restaurant,”’ one of 


“Then you are 
a dishwashing job in 


twelve 
dollars a unti 


delivering the 


“waiting for the inevitable overthrow 


of Hitler so I could regain the famils 
properties. I took no real interest ir 
Canadian life or culture I was only 


interested in until I could 


return to Germany 


surviving 


Soon Fread acquired enough English 
to get a job as bus boy in the grill of the 
Windsor Hotel in Montreal. He became 
a waiter and worked in a dozen restau 
rants in Montreal, Quebec City, the 
Laurentians and Toronto without tak 
ing much interest in the food 

But his indifference to his surround 
ings developed one notable exception 
he nourished a 


consuming dislike for 


one overbearing, loud-mouthed el 


ployer For years Fread dreamed 
revenge —and it finally came When 
the Sign of the Steer became a fashion 
ible place to go, his ex-employer tele 
phoned to reserve a table. Fread lay 

wait for him in the restaurant lobby 
confronted him and his party, told | 

former boss in ¢ lear tones and in great 
detail what he thought of hin ind 


ended by pointing dramatically at the 
door and declaiming, “Get out! Get 
out! Get out!" Fread says the 
cleared his soul of all the 
frustrations he had suffered during his 
first decade in Canada 

Fread’s interest in what went on in : 


ncident 
nsults and 


restaurant’s kitchen was finally piqued 
by a temperamental chef named Louis 
Schultz, who now presides at Larry’s 
Restaurant, behind the King Edward 
Hotel in Toronto 


o 
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‘Schultz,”’ recalls Fread, ‘“‘guards his 
cooking secrets as closely as if they had 
to do with the atom bomb. I remember 
that if he wanted to add so much as a 
pinch of salt to a pot he would send 
you on an errand before doing it He 
taught me cooking —but most un 
willingly I had to spy on him to 
acquire much of what I learned.”’ 

Fread and Schultz worked together 


n two restaurants while the former 


radually absorbed cooking lore 

Then almost simultaneously two 
mportant vents happened to change 
Fread’s plans: Hitler was overthrown 
but the property of the Freads was 
in East Germany and behind the Iron 
Curtain, farther from Fread’s reach 
than ever. The second event was meet 
ng his future wife, Mrs. Shirley Levine 

Shirley the widow of Tommy 
Levine, a Toronto newspaperman, had 
two sons. She married Fread in May 
1947 Fread soon discovered that his 
comfortable bachelor’s salary did not 
go far in supporting a ready-made 
family. ‘““There’s only one thing for it 
he told Shirley 
rant of my own.” 


‘I must open a restau 


Shirley was firmly opposed. Her own 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Altman 
had been in the restaurant business. , It 
had been eminently successful— in fact, 
Altman’s on College Street had been 
one of Toronto’s first gourmet restau 
rants——but Shirley could remember her 
parents coming home exhausted “It’s 
no life for a family,”’ she insisted 

Her father, though, came to Fread’s 
support, and even advanced money 
when Fread took over a small restau 
rant named Sign of the Steer in an old 
house near the corner of Dupont Street 
and Davenport Road In search of a 
gas stove Fread visited the Salvation 
Army salvage salesroom The price 
asked was so moderate seven dollars 

that Fread took two, explaining 
“Maybe I'll expand and need the 
second stove some day.” On the other 
hand the stoves were so decrepit that 
later when Fread bought new ones 
and tried to return the originals, the 
Salvation Army wouldn’t take them 
back as a gift. The other basic pieces 
of kitchen equipment were a charcoal 
broiler, a refrigerator large enough to 
hold twelve steaks, and a smal] sink 

The Sign of the Steer opened on 
Feb. 15, 1948, with a paid staff of one 
dishwasher. The rest of the staff was 
Hans Fread, who described his duties 
thus: ‘“‘When the doorbell rang I would 
take off my apron and put on my coat 
ind show the guests to a table. Then I 
would take their orders and rush to the 
kitchen, take off the coat, put on the 
ipron, cook the orders, dish them up 
then take off the apron, put on the coat 
ind serve the guests.” 

Actually, he was not nearly as busy 
is that recital sounds For several 
weeks there were nights when the Sign 
of the Steer served two customers 
nights when four dined there ind 


ore than one dreadful evening when 


obvody came And one unexpectedly 
good night caused a crisis Chat w 
the night that Edward Murphy (¢ 
Toronto lawyer and sportsman, tele 

ee 9 

oa 

tow wee 

~ 

the COC . 





Then, 


Since the 


{ 


phoned that he was bringing a party of 
five for steaks Fread had been con 
gratulating himself on already selling 
ten of his dozen steaks that night. and 
knew that there were two lone steaks 


reposing in his icebox In his best 
naitre dhétel tone, surveying mean 
while his totally empty dining rox he 


said We're packed at the moment 
Mr. Murphy. but we can serve you at 
eight-thirty 

Then, frantically h began tel 
phoning restaurants to beg the loan 
of three steaks None t see ed, had 
heard of Fread or the Sign of the Steer 
ind none was interested in lending out 
id 


in 


even three Steaks Finally Ire 
thought of the Dufferin § Grill 
ice-cream parlor and lunchroom not fai 
from his home in the Parkdale district 


where he and his wife made occasional 


purchases [he proprietor recalled 
Fread ind agreed to lend hi some 
steaks Fread then telephoned his 


wife to pick them up and rush them to 
the restaurant by tax She arrived as 
Murphy and his party, having eaten 
the preliminary courses with which the 
despet ite read plied then were 
beginning to become a little impatient 
for the steaks It wasn’t until 
months later that Fread told Murphy 
how close he had come to an unfinished 


dinner that night 


Should a cook try to talk? 


The item that made the Sign of the 
Steer, the steak, is simply treated by 
Fread In the first place,” he says 
‘“‘the loin of beef from which the steak 


is cut should have been aged for not 
less than three weeks The steak 
should be at least one inch thick In 
mediately before cooking it should be 
dipped in oil or lightly but thoroughly 
coated in oil any good cooking oil 
will do This has the effect of closing 
the pores of the meat immediately the 
heat reaches it Ideally, a steak should 
be broiled ove! glowing charcoal ind 
positively should be turned only once 
How long the steak should be cooked 
is, of course, a matter of personal pref 
erence. But | would suggest to persons 
who have got into the rut of ordering 
their steaks medium or well-done, that 
they try medium-rare or even rare for 
a change Not perhaps is rare as one 
customer who always tells the waiter 
Just walk slowly through the hot 
kitchen with my steak.’ ”’ 

For a memorable year and a half in 
195 ind 1954, he had an opportunity 
to combine food and talking, when 


he starred in a weekly CBC television 





progra Hans n the Kitchen For 
half in hour every Puesday night 
starting it 10.320 Fread puttered 
ibout ar provised kitchen, wearing 
white pron and white shirt (he re 
jected the t1 iditional chef's I uffed hat 
is corny ind talked in flavorful 
tones at phy and food, mean 
vhile N nething out of 
the wdinary like kidney n istard 
oe n led ‘ ‘ ‘ eo } beet 
Oy noff I b 
4 Ise } ‘ j ry her a 
ed he nt i I 


Those intrepid ¢ anadian cows 


horseless carriage ousted tl 


j 


« 


horse a cow hasn’t had much authority or 
our country roads. But this one at last 
met a car it could lick and made the most 
of it Artist Oscar Cahen was driving his 
underslung sports car on a rural Ontario 
side road when he met a herd of cows. All 
scattered except one, which just eyed him 
slowly, it advanced, whereupon 


Oscar discreetly backed up. Vive la vache! 
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en r ent wit! n haps nd 
frequently delighted his dience vit! 
his imperturbable handling of « er 
vyencies Once preparing to ke 1 
soup, he warned the audience that the 
Salt pork t be we 4 he be t 
being cubed nd fred Thereupon he 
rned he tap on a piece " 
encrusted pork he tube } ed 
e sink f et 1 re ote | pI | 
ff, floodin he ‘TV kitchen |} 
I m vate he port H 
pairs, ¢ barr ngly ble ‘ 
1udience till produced n 
I na y I ead ! 1 ed ‘ Ded rhe 
pork and tossed nt | s l 
1 \ hye t hi pl } j 
by ‘ ke , ; 
By I ad n > n } 
read 'V half he 4 he 
that celebrated his fift ecom 
week on the ! Present wa per 
iudience of s« celebrities who would 


be regaled later with the product 

















read culsime ugmented by buffet 
read ‘ project was t« nve 
e left er turke nt ! t 
turkey pate, not only to feed the tudu 
iudience but for. the edifi« 
home 1udience plagued by ett er 
turkey problen 
Of course iid read 
waving at the array of pot pans and 
dgetry that surrounded | 
cannot all, alas, have at your disposal CANADA'S. FINEST 
uch magnificent wares is these t he 
CBC kindly provides for me lake onney: 5 mm 4 
achine ; he | itted i eal ms 
porcelain mixer with food chopper 
ittached At the flick of a wrist tl 
will produce all the need turkey we ME T 
need for our pate Fre id fed o eral W OWELS 
handfuls of turkey into the chopper LARGE SIZE 12 $joo 
iw and turned on the witcl I'he een 1 ®. = 
machine ground doggedly and loud MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
but noth ng came out Fread inserted Order NOW Supply Limited 
ore turkey meat, but still the nade 
vielded nothing read rose to the Shae me reer 
occasion You see he told | nh Y 
iudience brightly just like at home 
t doesn’t work 
Finally he coaxed a small amount of 
ground turkey meat from the machine Know Canada Better! 
ind announced he would ke 
token pdadté instead of a large ome 
With thi mn the ven Fread |; ‘ co | OVA 


sigh of relief and turned to the next 
item on the menu, cherries jubiles He 


issembled the nvredient ce ere 


SCOTIA 


ind cherri vew auto ferry Bluenos« 


ind explained that they 





would be ol ‘ Quan ty uffic ent between air Harbor M 1iTyv 
only to be consumed by h elf nd 2 
the progra innouncer, Gil Christie ind Yarmout! . 
Once more he entioned the 
pletene witt which the ("He had 
furnished his kitchen 
We will now select the correct 
our dessert he a pen 
cupboard 100 ind peering I 
ptine Othe cupbe is proved 
qu — We w d Fread 
Lend el ne our che ‘ t ee 
na fry n H ! I ed 
| ke ert n ir I 
do yntainer read re hed wu 
drawer f n hat he vd ¢ 
‘ ) a lé the 4 r > r 
is n ‘ 
‘ der n I r ! 
‘ ‘ | rhe ‘ ‘ 
4 ’ ‘ ; 
, ; } id i ‘ ree.— New 56-Page 
n betw imiratior Fread - Color Booklet 
irce ( nd f t the Sees... - 
ef w wis] ae NOVA SCOTIA 
ig! the en where the Po - abe TRAVEL BUREAU 
, } parently w , a i P.O. Bex 130, Halifax, Neva Scotia 
e home ve toc S|} ‘ ; 
he prog went off the ewe 
London, Ont., despatched nt 
wire } heaven’s ke 1 | Appnt 
turke é out of the er 
Fread’s TV career et rather — 
br ipt end On = : { , New York Office 
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the conference of 
chefs in Switzerland in 1954, he was 
informed that air time was no longer 
available. He was, however, given a 
segment of time on a variety program 
known as Living, on which he shared 
space with a pair of puppets named 
Uncle Chichimus and Hollyhock which 


visit to 


triumphal 


had also been demoted from a half- 
hour program of their own. 

“TI loved them on their own pro- 
gram,” Fread says now, “‘but when it 


came to having puppets peering into 
my pots, that was too much.”’ 

In any case Fread was facing a new 
problem which would leave little time 


He 


his 


for such diversions as television 

planning a restaurant of 
the intersection from 
old Sign of the Steer building 
kitchen and layout 

matter of special pride to Fread: his 
elder Ronnie Levine, 
Cornell University studying restaurant 
management, and the planning depart 
the faculty, famed for its 
design of all Statler Hotel kitchens, 
undertook the same assignment for the 
Sign of the Steer and made it 
project. ‘‘Naturally,’’ Fread says, “I 
half-million-dollar 
wife’s 


started 
the 
The 


was a 


own, across 


service 


stepson, was at 


ment of 


a class 


couldn't 
deal 
brother 


swing a 
My partner is 

George Altman.” 
Today Hans Fread 

slender than in the old days but dapper 


alone my 


somewhat more 


is a host who can devote all his 
But 


he’s not sure that he’s personally hap 


as ever 


time to being genial to his guests 


pier than when he had to switch 
quickly to an apron to cook the cus 
tomers’ orders. ‘‘Now I am an execu 
tive,’ he moans, “with an efficient 


secretary who tells me what I have to 
do every moment of my time.” 

Fread has one problem that most 
other restaurateurs would gladly bor- 
row from him: the fact that on his peak 
Friday and Saturday, four 
hundred persons are served in _ his 
two-hundred-place main restaurant be- 
tween 5.30 and 9 p.m. ““That’s a little 
than an hour and a half per 
serving,” Fread, ‘“‘and I don’t 
think anyone should take less than an 
hour and three quarters.” 


evenings, 


more 


says 


The desirability of leisure dining is 
Fread shares with Bercel 


one opinion 
ler, who maintains that “‘eating is hard 
on the body, a task from which it 


probably doesn’t recover for a couple of 
hours —so don’t run away from the 
table.’’ Berceller is even happy when 
occasional customers come in at six and 
linger over food, wine and conversation 
until past midnight. 

Another belief the two men share is 
that the all-important factor in improv- 
ing eating out in Ontario—in fact, in 
making restaurants like their own 
possible at all—was the legalizing of 
drinks by the glass. “I couldn’t run a 
place like this a week without serving 
liquor and wines,”’ Fread admits. 

Berceller says, “Some millionaire 
could operate the Winston without a 
license, for a hobby—but it would be an 
expensive hobby.’’ For that reason, the 
first Chevalier of the Cercle Epicurien 
Mondial _ Berceller created in 
Canada is George Drew. The Con- 
leader, described as 
“no gourmet, but a hearty eater who 
likes plain food and revels in logging- 
camp might have been sur- 
prised at the honor, but the explana- 
tion is that he earned it away back 
when, as premier of Ontario, he 
legalized liquor-by-the-glass. Berceller 
credits Drew’s liquor policy with being 
a prime factor in converting Winston’s 
from a hamburger café to a place that 
serves what Gourmet magazine has 
described as “the most superb food in 
the North American continent,” and in 
which the average dinner cheque per 
couple, with wine, is fifteen dollars. 

Until he came to Canada in 1940, 


has 


servative once 


meals,”’ 


Berceller’s only contact with good food 
had been as a consumer. As a young 
man in Hungary he played top-flight 
tournament tennis and traveled ex- 
tensively. As an amateur he received 
no pay, except the best accommodation 
available in each city on the tennis 
circuit. There he acquired a taste for 
expensive food and drink. 

His subsequent career was a cheq- 
uered one. At nineteen he was a grain 
broker At twenty-six he owned a 
factory Hitler’s economic 
policies, he drove him and his 
wife to France and finally to Toronto. 


broom 


says, 


“When I saw the lovely homes in 
Toronto,” he says, “I asked myself 
where were the fine restaurants in 


which these people ate. I did not know 
then that Toronto people didn’t eat 
out. By the time I found that out I had 
already opened a restaurant. So in self- 
defense I had to try to change To 
ronto’s eating habits.’’ 

Berceller does not claim that his first 
lunch counter was a gourmet’s para- 
dise. In fact, what he remembers best 
about it now 
with which his customers ate 
fastest I had 
would order 


is the incredible speed 
“The 
seen. A customer 
pie and coffee. | 
put the pie in front of him and turn to 
get the coffee. The pie would be gone 
Then I'd write the check and hand it to 


ever 
would 


him. The coffee would be gone -and 
sometimes, unhappily, the customer 
also.”’ Jerceller called his café the 
Winston Grill for a reason that was 
logical in 1940—-in honor of Winston 


Churchill 


Porgy and Bess in a grill 


The Winston’s first timid step out of 
the lunchroom class came in January 
1945, when Jack Grogan, an actor 
appearing at the Royal Alexandra 
theatre, wandered in for a late cup of 


coffee. Ernest Rawley, manager of the 
theatre, remembers Grogan mentioning 
the café and adding, “It’s no great 
shakes, but it’s open late, the food 


isn’t bad—and Oscar, the -tnan behind 
the counter, sure is crazy about theatre 
people.”’ Even the show’s star, the late 
Elissa Landi, came in, spoke to Oscar 
in Hungarian and made him forever the 
friend of all theatre people. Soon the 
Winston Grill the Winston 
Theatre Grill. 

And Berceller was able to expand. 
He rented a vacant store next door 
from his landlord, the Globe and Mail, 
put in more tables and installed a piano 

Once when Porgy and Bess 
playing in Toronto and the engagement 
did not include a matinée, Berceller 
complained that he would have to miss 
the show because of his working hours. 
Thereupon the cast gathered in the 
Winston after hours and ran through 
the entire musical for the benefit of an 
entranced Berceller. It was not long 
before the theatrical flavor of the 
Winston started to attract wider at- 
tention. Margaret Aitken MP, Toronto 
Telegram columnist, occasionally men- 
tioned the “the Sardi’s of 
Toronto,” in reference to a Manhat- 
tan restaurant favored by theatre folk. 

After three or four renovations to its 
present state of discreet luxury, the 
Winston ‘“‘key gimmick’’ became a 
controversial topic with Toronto’s 
fledgling café society. (The fiction was 
that you had to have a key to get into 
the restaurant.) Some people to whom 
Berceller awarded door keys thought 
the idea wonderful; some indignantly 
returned the keys and refused to be 
part of any such nonsense 

‘“‘Actually,”” Berceller says, ‘‘there 
was nothing snobbish about the key 
idea. When my place was still a lunch- 
room it used to be invaded when the 
beverage rooms closed at 6.30 by 
drunks marking time until the pubs 


became 


was 


place as 
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opened again. For the price of a cup of 
coffee they’d make a shambles of my 
washroom and the restaurant itself, 
and keep respectable customers out 
So, in self-defense, I hit on the idea of 
locking the place when the pubs closed 
and giving each of my real customers a 
key. That became a sort of symbol or 
trade mark. It’s still that, but anyone 
who behaves himself and has the price 
of a meal is welcome to come here.”’ 
Some are undoubtedly more welcome 
than others, and Berceller has set up 
other standards by which are 
judged. There are, for example, more 
than two thousand keys in circulation 
but only four hundred glasses with the 
names of esteemed customers and their 
wives stand ready and waiting for 
them when the patronize the Winston 
Even fewer cherished customers can 
be honored by having a table marked 
with their name plate. After all, there 
are only twenty tables, and scores of 
celebrities have signed the Winston 
guest book with such comments as 
“Oscar, darling, love and kisses: Danny 


these 


Kaye;” “‘Food was not important to me 
until tonight: Jane Powell;” ‘“‘Au 
revoir: Raymond Massey;”’ ““This is it 
Bob Crosby;”’ and ‘“‘Almost a fantasy 


Ezio Pinza.”’ Oscar admits placidly 
though, that each name plate is easily 
and replaced by a 
strategic one in case of the unexpected 
arrival of a celebrity 

But although Berceller 
restaurant pretty 
place, he says he never forgets that 


removed more 


admits his 
is a atmospheri 
good food is the reason people come 
there in the final analysis. The cus 
tomer is, of course, free to ruin 
dinner by drinking a carbonated high 
ball before eating, talking during the 
all-important main course, and smoking 
through the meal. Berceller won't 
order them to refrain. ‘“‘But what | 
do,” “is to stand there willing 
them not to do these things.”’ 

His restaurant has several gimmicks 
The waiters, for instance, sport white 
gloves and are selected for small stature 
so they can’t look down from a height 
on seated customers). Waitresses must 
be “‘appetizing’’ but not plump (there 
just isn’t room enough). And visiting 
theatre people get an automatic fifty 
percent cut on the bill. 

Fread, who does not coddle 
tomers by price discount, complains 
that “sometimes theatre people expect 
me to treat them the same as the per 
son downtown.’’ One evening Maxie 
Rosenbloom, prize-fighter-turned-actor 
who was appearing in Toronto, brought 
a party to eat at his restaurant. 


his 


he says, 


cus 


“I had seen the show,”’ said Fread 
“and it struck me that Maxie was 
incapable of conveying emotion by the 
expression on his face. In my restau 
rant, though, I saw him register pain 
and chagrin in a way any Barrymore 
would have envied. That was when 
the waitress handed him the cheque 
and he discovered it wasn’t half price.”’ 

On that subject of price, the Winston 
is somewhat out in front of the Steer, 
as the following random comparisons 
show: A Chateaubriand steak for two 
with all the accessories of the full 
course dinner, is $12.50 at the Winston, 
$8 a la carte at Freads. Sirloin steak is 
$4.50 at Fread’s, $5.75 at the Winston 
filet mignon is a dollar more at Bercel- 
ler’s restaurant, and half a roast spring 
chicken comes to $3.25 at Fread’s and 
$4.50 at the Winston. 

Only people who happen to eat in 
both places are aware of respective 
prices, of course. Certainly the princi 
pals are unconcerned. 

“I have no competition,’ 
says flatly. 

“I wish I had some competition,”’ 
Fread says almost wistfully. ‘‘It would 
keep me on my toes. I hate to succeed 
by default.” x 


, 


Berceller 
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MUSIC FAN? Roy Ward Dickson ARTIST? Announcer Pat Pattersor 
sketched band leader Cal Jackson filled pad with unrelated designs 


Our doodling TY stars 


After Maclean’s tape-recorded panel here Photographer Walter Curtin was 
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GAMBLER? Dice 1 glass and a HOMEBODY It’s Frank Shuster 
cigarette package by Johnny Wayne with TV beamed to Frank Shuster 
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COP? This motley sinister gallery TRAVELER Daydreaming Gordor 
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MASQUER? Actress Toby Robins’ TV STAR? Abstract of a TV set 
heads might appear on a billboard. points to Mavor Moore’s re 
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“Really slick and amusing” 
"Good jokes, delivered with whip-cracking precision by Kay Kendall and Finch’ 


Ke Gay And Giddy as Genevieve" 


“and LAURA 


a Presentation of the RANK Organization 
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Inside Story 
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It’s high time YOU had a 


urberr 











LOOK FOR THIS SION... — 














Mufflere have 







... another Ford safety feature 
that provides greater protection 
from exhaust gasses, gives quieter 
performance and longer service 


Each Genuine Ford Muffler has a shell 

made up of THREE layers of 26-gauge steel. 

These ‘“‘triple skins’’ assure longer service and greater 
protection from poisonous exhaust gasses. 

Genuine Ford Mufflers are designed and built 

to pass exacting quiet tests, wear tests of 

thousands of miles, and have ‘been tested to take 

50 successive backfires without failure. 

When a new muffler... or any other Genuine Ford 
part .. . is needed, go to your Ford-Monarch 
or Mercury-Lincoln-Meteor Dealer or 
one of the thousands of garages that 


feature Genuine Ford Parts. 


FOR GENUINE PARTS —_—_ 


LOOK FOR THIS SION 





SUADE RIGHT... 
70 FIT RIGHT... 
70 LAST LONGER / 





PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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“Parade 


How two ean wreck a wedding 


FTER years of waiting we’ve 
Aiinaty heard of a wedding in 

which someone did speak up 
during the agonizing silence that 
follows the parson’s dreadful ques- 
tion, “If any man can show just 
cause why they may not lawfully be 
joined together, let him now speak or 
else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 
The marriage took place in Nelson, 
B.C., and the response came from 
bride and simultaneously, 


I do.”’ 


groom 
ees 


Any motorist who would keep 
right on going after an accident would 
probably head right out of town after 
reading an advertisement like this in 
the Sudbury, Ont., Star: “‘Will party 
who hit children’s black and white 
pet dog, on Lasalle Blvd., Saturday 
around 2 p.m. and caused injuries 
which resulted in death, please call at 
837 Lasalle Blvd., with explanation of 
consolation for children.”’ 


A collection of abstract art by 
members of the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Color has been 
junketing about the land, a traveling 
exhibition sponsored by the National 
Gallery of Canada. In Moncton, 
N.B., the pictures were displayed for 
some time in the lobby of the Bruns- 
wick Hotel where they caused con- 
siderable bafflement and head shaking, 
particularly among the hotel staff 
who had most chance to stare at 
them. One evening when the lobby 

















was crowded a picture was ac- 
cidentally knocked down and the 
glass broken. Two members of the 
hotel staff diligently set out to repair 
the damage. In taking the picture 
apart to put it together again, they 
were both startled to discover on the 
back of it a most realistic painting 
of a shapely nude. The picture put 
back under glass again the way it 
was intended for the show, their heads 
were shaking harder than ever, and 
one of them was heard to remark, 
“Still don’t know whether it’s right 
side up or not but it’s certainly in- 
side out.”’ 


This Windsor, Ont., husband came 
home late to find dinner cold. Just 
to show him, his wife told him he 
could heat it himself. Just to show 
her, he kindled a fire in the kitchen 
garbage can and warmed the grub 
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CLUMSY 
YOU BURNED 


THE STEW. 














campfire style like any cave man 
would. But it took the fire depart- 
ment to show them how to put the 
fire out. 

eee 


During a Vancouver dress sale it 
was a stoutly styled woman who 
stumped the clerk who asked help- 
fully, ‘What size, madam?”’ Retorted 
the customer, ‘‘Heavens, I never 
worry about the size. If I see a dress 
I like, it will fit me.”’ 


The department stores are still full 
of women shoppers, God bless them. 
An old-timer in Winnipeg tells us 
that nothing in all his born years in 
the west has shaken him so much as 
the reactions of two women counter- 
hopping together who between*them 
managed to drop a small bottle of 
perfume. Would they confess to the 
clerk who hadn’t noticed? Would 
they call a floorwalker to have the 
mess swept up? Oh no. As one woman 
they stooped, dipped a handkerchief 
delicately in the small puddle to 
capture a dab of the expensive aroma, 
and marched off. But what really 
shook our spy was that a third 
woman, an innocent bystander like 
himself, followed suit. 


Which is about the end of this 
Parade, except to report that an 
enterprising apartment owner in 
the Toronto suburbs is advertising 
“hard-to-heat rentals.” And a 
motorist who heard there’s a place 
for everything flipped his car over in 
Pancake Lane, near Fenwick, Ont. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
scene, No contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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The case of the water-resistant watch 


WATER 


efficient watch performance. 


AND DAMP are everyday enemies <¢ 


So creating the unique metal case that 


| 


shelters the fine Swiss jeweled-lever wrist 


movement from moisture—and,. what is equal 


ly important, from dust was a ch ille nee the 


watchmakers of Switzerland could not resist 


For the record shows they are the craftsmen 
the world looks to for the miracles that take 


place in measuring lime. 


Consider some of their achievements 


TIME 


iS THE ART 


watches that wind themselves } t} 
tell the date. timepieces that tell tl t 
do arithmetic, that split a second five t 
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THAT FRESH SPARKLE...UNMISTAKABLY COKE 


You get the promise ot it 

in the frost that’s on the bottle 
You taste it coming to you 

in that clean, distinctive tang 


And suddenly you teel—that tresh sparkle...Unmistakably Coke 








